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the Grade 


While desirable at all times, under certain 
adverse road and weather conditions the 
best motor fuel is an absolute necessity 
An inferior gasoline may result in failure 
to make the grade. 

With Red Crowri gasoline in the tank you 
have the advantage of the high-grade, reli- 
able motor fuel. The power is there—a con- 
tinuous stream of it—your only limitation 
is the capacity of your engine. 

Its excentional motvor-criving qualities have 
made “Red Crown” a pronounced favorite, 
particularly with operators of heavy-duty 
motor vehicles. 

If you think all gasolines are alike, fill with 
“Red Crown” and observe the difference 
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HE train had stopped. ‘The 

train had stopped a distressing 

time. The train had stopped so 

very long that the halt had be- 
come ominous, nerve-racking. 

When a train so stops in the faction- 
torn, hetman-ridden, Bolshevik-split Si- 
beria of the present and you are a passen- 
ger on that train and it 1s night and in- 
vestigation is at all possible, investigation 
may become exceedingly profitable—to 
your life insurance company, your rela- 
tives, your posterity, your fond admirers 
and let us hope, yourself. 

This especially holds if it be a fifth-class 
peasant train of thirty or forty dinky four- 
wheeled tep/uska freight cars (for in such 
the peasant travels) and you have been 
fortunate—or unfortunate—enough to get 
and keep the last one inviolate to yourself. 
Briefly, being American bourgeois, you 
have no business to do such a thing. 
lartaric and Mongolian logic draws noisy 
and ofttimes fatal conclusions in such 
matters. 

Yes, investigation pays. So for several 
minutes I lay listening in the semi- 
darkness. The dense silence almost whis- 
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“My God! What's that?” Those of us seated sprang to our feet. 


amble 


WOLD” ALB GON 


The 





errible 


Big Tex whirled. 


His gun was drawn quicker than the eye could follow 


pered. 
unplaned planks, his coat rolled pathetic- 
ally for a pillow, young Crosby breathed 
heavily in the deep slumber of very early 
morning. From a similiar shelf at the 
other end came the intermittent snoring 
of Big Tex Masterson, and of Ranier 

a far more clever accountant than he was 
adventurer or diplomat. 

Outside of the breathing of these three 
companions, the tiny tep/uska was a brown 
wooden box of gray, heart-throttling 
quiet. Why should it be so quiet, so 
ghastly quiet? I swung noiselessly to the 
floor and grope d across for one of the side 
doors. I slid it open velvetly. Damp 
cold air daggered through my lungs. I 
looked round for trouble. 

Thousands of versts toward the north- 
ward under an exaggerated vault of moist 
dead early-morning sky, stretched land 
dim, brownish, indistinctly seen——away to 
the Arctic infinite. I looked the other 
way, eastward, down the length of the 
train— 

But there was no train! 

Level as a billiard table the 
stretched across the Asiatic world. 


land 
| wo 


At my side, on a six-foot shelf of 


ponderous rails of steel, traprock bal- 
lasted, disappeared into eerie nothingness. 
We were one tiny box-car stopped on ten 
thousand versts of the lonely, bizarre 
‘Trans-Siberian. 

“Hey!” I choked to my sleeping com- 
panions. ‘‘Wake up, you all! Our train’s 
lost us! We're stopped!’ I was dazed 
with the import of it. 

Tex was on his feet with a clump. The 
four of us spilled out upon the cinders, 

“Cripes!” cried the big southerner. He 
gazed blankly at the sheared coupling. 
We had been snapped from the end as 
though the balance of the train had hated 
us. It had probably continued on its 
way was bowling along now uncon- 
scious of its loss, for there are neither air- 
brakes nor other engine communication 
on a fifth-class train. Nothing but a long 
rope running down the cars on the out- 
side, close under their eaves. On our par- 
ticular train this rope had been short of 
our last C has’ ny warzron by four “coaches.” 

We stood there in the clammy immen- 
sity of the early lartar day, faces white 
at the ghastliness of our dilemma—four 
\mericans who had made their way into 
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the land of the ill-fated Romanoffs, three 
of us to investigate what had become of 
certain New York bank properties and 
one of the American Secret Service 
checkmated in a region of junk and hate 
and chaos. 

“Cripes!” cried Tex again. And there 
were reasons. Beneath the khaki shirt 
round the big fellow’s body in a series of 
especially constructed belts, was sub- 
stance that a dozen governments would 
give liberal portions of their post-war 
treasuries to possess two dozen four- 
inch bars of purest platinum. 

Where the platinum originated, how he 
acquired it, was nobody’s business but the 
big Texan’s—the big Texan’s and Uncle 
Sam’s. But to estimate the complete 
total of what Tex was worth as a prisoner 
if all his concealed assets and accoutre- 
ments were listed as the ex-Ranger stood 
there gazing on that broken coupling 
would require a healthy adding machine. 
For in addition to the fabulous wealth of 
that platinum there were other things 
Jewels for instance. For two weeks since 
bunking in with us, each night the ro- 
mantic fellow had guardedly referred to 
sacked cities in the Urals and beyond, to 
weird escapades, confiscation, arson and 
sudden death. So we had come to know, 
as the friendship ripened, of leather bags 
concealed about his person, each with a 
premier’s ransom, a Monte-Cristo wealth 
of gems, entrusted to him by endangered 
Jewish families for transfer to connections 
in happier America until a quieter time 
Then there was a black automatic in a 
mighty holster that only a hand like ‘Vex’s 
could manipulate and sundry small para- 
phernalia whose value for use in a crisis 
we could never appreciate until that crisis 
arrived. 

‘Tex had value indeed, as we stood ther 
debating what we should do. Meanwhile 
the gray gradually faded; the steppes 
broadened. The new day grew into 
screaming carmine where the eastern 
prairies met the heavens. 

“Won’t they back up for us?” 
Ranier anxiously. 

“They will not!” snapped Tex. 
one tepluska in crazy Russia?” 

“But the next train that comes along 

‘will bust it to small kindling wood. 
Sure! Russian engineers got to have some 
fun outa life since ‘the or: ind old war went 
Hootie. It’s lots of fun to hit a teplus/ 
on the same track—if your locomotive’s 
big enough.” 

“But where are we?) And what'll we 
do: Start and walk some where?” 

“Why put it up tome! I[ didn’t smas 
the coupling!’ 

sees looked foolish. 
true to form. 

“If you duffers got any parrot cages o1 
folding bathtubs in this ’ere jinx-boat. 
vou better get *em out,” he 
“Because Rannie’s right, we 
somewhere. No use sittin’ round ners 
lookin’ broke and bilious nor bawlin’ for 
mother. If we’re stuck in hostile territor 
our late palatial travelin’ arrangements 
looms up on this mud-flat like all four 
corners 0 the Tower o’ London. And | 
don’t hanker to be stickin’ here when th: 
audience arrives. I heard Semikoff, th« 
Cossack, thinks he was double-crossed 
somehow by the Yanks while the Inter- 
vention was on. He’s eatin’ ’em alive 
first and makin’ inquiries afterward. 
Let’s go!” 


queried 


“W hat’s 


1] 


Yet Pex ran 


STOWE 


gotta Lo 





“Which way?” 

“East, you bloomin’ fool. Where was 
vou raised? Always when in doubt, go 
east.” ; 

In that east—though Tex’s reference 
might have been more than mere direc- 
tion—the sun soon came up, a great 
globule of seething fire that melted every 
overhanging cloud and made that empty 
Tartar world a thing of flaming glory. 
Crosby was helped up into the car and 
tossed out our coats, brief-cases and 
pocket equipment, for one travels light 
in modern Siberia. We started down the 
hve-foot track in the sunrise, feeling some- 
how that over the roll of land at the far 
skyline we would see some sign that would 
decide our predicament. 

Thus the day began. 


I] 


HE last thing any of us wanted to see 
when we pushed open the door of 
that house was that dead man. 

He was ‘‘completely, adequately and 
satisfactorily” dead and evidently had 
been so for a longer time than we cared to 
consider. I think it was his nationality 
and rank which startled us most. We 
moved cautiously into a wrecked room 
and gazed fearfully upon him. 

“A Jap!’ cried the Ranger grimly. 
‘And an officer by his shoulder-straps 
a general or something. Say, what the 
devil’s happened here? Sufferin’ Moses, 
what a smash-up!” 

The dead man was small and middle- 
aged with a bald head and gorilla arms 
and he lay amid a scene of stupendous 
wreckage, stupendous because it was 
plainly so expensive. 

\ dozen covers had been laid on the big 
table beneath which he had_ partially 
fallen. Most of the dishes were broken. 
Silver cutlery and fragile china littered 
the floor. Furniture was overturned. 
Oil paintings—expensive, bizarre, almost 
barbaric—had been sabre-slashed and 
punctured, the frames left hanging gro- 
tesquely. ‘Tex spoke again: 

‘T tell you we’ve busted into somethin’! 
[here ought to been a bunch along with 
this bird, official staff or the like o’ 
that. And why in the deuce is the house 
left and deserted?” 

‘A regular Bolshevik wipe-out. Every- 
body carried off prisoner,” I suggested. 

“Them butchers don’t take prisoners. 
Prisoners eat grub!” snapped the big man 

although they might 0’ lugged out 
their bodies to mutilate em.” 

I shruget d my shoulders, shuddering. 
lhe house was a mystery. It had been 
he few in the village that looked 
srosperous and friendly when in early 
ifternoon, thirsty and hungry, we had 
ained that eastern hill-top and beheld a 

ttlement before us. We had _ gone 
down, meeting nobody. We learned sub- 
that every one was up in the 


me of t 


quently 
mosque at some sort of Russian ceremony. 
(ne hundred and forty-five holidays in 
Russia and most of them religious! 
Prepared for trouble if the occupants 
not friendly, however, we had 
pushed open the gate in the high wooden 
street-fence and found a yard of low trees. 
Ihe house stood far up behind—log- 
walled on the outside, double-windowed, 
square-roofed, oaken-doored—and we 
rapped loudly for information and food. 
\ broken latch and an afternoon steppes 
wind had admitted us. 
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It was the home of a wealthy official; 
there was small doubt about it. But rich 
tapestries under foot, leatherette walls, 
ponderous red hangings at the windows 
these we now beheld desecrated. No 
sound of occupancy was heard. Only 
blue-bottles. 

Beyond the dining-room was a library. 
It was the same here, or worse. Whole 
shelves of expensively bound books had 
been tumbled in heaps on the floor. 
Leather lounging-chairs had been ripped, 
slashed and ruined; a heavy center table 
held a reading lamp whose beautiful globe 
was in fragments. 

The kitchen was the only lower room 
which had escaped destruction. Eagerly 
we searched for food. But there was 


none—fit for consumption. Not even 
water. It was maddening. 
“Well,” demanded Tex, “what do you 


make of it? 
“Some bigwig enticed His Nipponese 
Nibs west here to pull his leg for some 


purpose and ended up in a fight. If 


you've got a better explanation, shoot,” 
I invited. 
“But what the deuce is a Jap general 


doing away off in here when Jap troops 


aren’t within fifteen hundred versts of 
us—yet?!”’ 

“Maybe come to confer with some 
local potentate about concessions—Sibe- 
ria’s full of that sort of thing just now, 
you know. They just had a fuss and to 
simplify the argument they just bumped 
him off cold.” This from Ranier, with a 
jerk of his head toward the room where 
the Thing lay curled on the floor. 

“But if that’s so—my God!—what’s 
that?” 

Those of us seated sprang to our feet. 
Big Tex whirled. His gun was drawn 
quicker than the eye could follow. It was 
an art to draw a gun as efficiently as that. 

From somewhere—the rooms above, 
the cellar beneath, the yard outside, per- 
haps some closet-—-had come the quick 
sharp sound of tense, repressed human 
voices in swift argument. Then porten- 
tous silence. It was as though an am- 
bush awaited us when it was determined 
what we would do 
» I crept to the north kitchen window. 
An acre of faded garden, some cattle pens, 
a pig sty, two acres of mud fenced in by 
paling, steppes beyond flattening to the 
skyline—-these met my gaze. But no 
sign of life. 

“T heard somebody,” 
“and it warn’t over no wee-gee board, 
neither!” 

Crosby drew closer: 
here in this house!” 

“Come on!” ‘Tex 
prove it.” 

Never since we started our journey had 
Ranier, Crosby and myself wished mor: 
devoutly that Tex’s ammunition wou.d 
fit our own automatics than in those neat 
few minutes. The upper rooms of tlic 
house disclosed nothing but sumptuous 
elegance; rich. sleeping appointments, 
more dust and stuffy sunshine —they had 
not been disturbed. 

The mystery deepened. A southeastern 
view from one of the upstairs windows 
disclosed a building on the other side of the 
settlement which resembled a locomotive 
round-house, and to me the luxury in this 
particular domicile was explained. in 
the Czar’s regime it must have been 

ccupied by the resident commandante of 


announced ‘Tex, 


“Tt sounded right 


invited. Let's 
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Tex steeled himself. His hand and cards came up. 
asked Tex tensely, 


the railroad; probably later comman- 
deered by some Bolshevik potentate. I 
spoke about it to Tex. 

“To hell with that now!” 
“Let’s find them voices.” 

He found them. 

Yanking open the cellar door when he 
found it and letting daylight down the 
stairs, up from the musty depths came an 
audible gasp—of despair. ‘That cellar 
held men. 

On legs like telephone poles Tex braced 
himself, gun at his hip. 

“Who's down there?” he 
perfect Russian. 

Silence came back—mouldy silence. 

“Hurry up!” snapped Tex. “Hurry up 

r I'll send something down there that'll 
we you!” 

Still no response. 


he snapped. 


cried his 


For an instant, regardless of conse- 
juences, I believed the tall, tense ranger 
vas about to put a shot into that cellar. 


(hen a lightning-bolt of 
¢ ashe d and I gripped his arm. 
*“Tex—the dead man in 
mavbe they can’t understand 
maybe they’re Japanese!” 
The big man’s face changed. ‘The ten- 
on relaxed. But who among us knew 
| ipanese? 


inspiration 


there 
Russian 


“Tf you’re Japs, come along up!” called 
: contemptuously, ludicrously, Eng- 


h. It seemed that Tex reasoned any 
ne not knowing Russian must of course 
iow English. “We're Americans,” he 
dded. 

\ strange result ensued. 
\ pause, a terse debate. 


At the foot 
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of the flight came a dull thump—many 
thumps—the daylight suddenly dis- 
closed faces—we were correct—but what 
a sight! 

A Japanese soldier even under normal 
circumstances—equipped according to 
the German method—is the clumsiest 
male human it is possible to create. He 
appears to wear his big brother’s uniform; 
he can not roll his puttees neatly to save 
his immortal soul; the shoes of a regiment 
are all of a SIZe; his cap comes down on 
his ears; his rifle is as big as himself and 
sometimes bigger; he has everything in 
the line of utensils hung upon him from 
an alarm clock to a coal hod. 


P the stairs four Japanese soldiers 

stumbled now and none of their im- 
pedimenta excepting their rifles was miss- 
ing. Yetin what condition! Ashen-faced, 
foul with grime, tattered and torn, odorous 
with their environment, a quartette of 
scared youngsters, they reached the kitchen 
daylight. What they had experienced re- 
moved all humor from their appearance. 

Tex holstered his gun, straddled his 
egs, pushed back his hat and whistled. 

“Lord, but yore a hot lookin’ bunch!” 
he finally observed. ‘“‘What’s all this 
ruckus about, anyhow—hidin’ down a 
cabbage-hole?”’ 

Three of the four were raw, provincial 
Japanese farmer boys, round of head, flat 
of eye, with furry necks and pasty faces. 
The fourth was finer grained. This young- 
ster tried to reply. There were several gap- 
ing attempts before the words would come. 

“T thank you,” he said. 
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The hetman craned his swollen neck to look. 


oe | 
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**Well, General,” 


e >" 
are you a man of your word? 


All of us started but Tex. That the 
Japanese should know English did not 
surprise lex in the least. Instead, he 
chuckled. For the first time that day, 
he chuckled. 

“You thank me? What for?” 

“For come save Japanese soldier,” the 
other explained thickly with a wave of his 
hand at his blank, gaw king companions. 

“For saving you!” exploded the Ranger. 
“Like hell I’ve saved you! What’s the 
big idea?” 

“You not save Japanese soldier?” The 
Oriental appealed vaguely, wordlessly, 
to the rest of us. 

“What's the matter with savin’ your- 
selves? That’s the proposition we're up 
against. We aint here on no Cook’s Tour 
and if you aint neither, suppose you us¢ 
your wits.” 

“We have big 
days maybe. 
No tell Japanes 
to do 

“Well 


fight, two, three, four 
Officer die, 
soldier 


please 
what 


ago, 
one to 
, where’s your bump of initiative? 
You gotta reputation for bein’ crafty 
Orientals. Well, go to it and live up to 
your reputation, not sponge on us!” 

“But Japanese soldier must always do 
what officer say. Officer die— 

“Just because your superior officer gets 
carved up, does that mean rottin’ down 
a Bolshevik cellar all your life?” 

From the gruffness of the Ranger’s 
voice the young man gathered that the 
American was unaccountably displeased, 
even if the arraignment was not entirely 
intelligible. His voice broke as he tried 
to make things clear anew: 
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“Officer die. Have no one to tell Japa- 
nese soldier right thing to do. Cossack 
soldier kill Japanese soldier, so many,” 
—and eight stubby brown fingers were 
raised to indicate the number. ‘We find 
place under house. Nobody see. Nobody 
come. Go out at night. Find some 
water, food. No more Japanese soldier 
come, no officer. Not know what to do. 
You help us, please. We go with you!’ 

“Oh you will, will you? Like hell you 
will! We got job enough to save ourselves 
without bein’ encumbered with four 
gawkin’ Japs rigged out for comic opera!” 

“That’s a fine compliment he’s paying 
you, Tex,” interrupted Ranier, grinning. 

“It’s a humble tribute to your superior 
intelligence and you ought to take it as 
such—with all this talk 
about the equality of the 


officer better. Thought you Japs had a 
code about such things, stickin’ a knife 
in your midriff or somethin’ like that— 
or is that all bluff too?” 

“We have papers that we return to 
Japan. After fight we find on floor. 
Cossack not understand Japanese. Take 
from General Toga. Throw away. After 
make safe return The Nipponese 
shrugged his shoulders tragically. 

“Say,” demanded ‘Tex suddenly, 
“where'd you learn to talk United States 
like this?” 

“Work two years, please, house of very 
fine lady, United States San Francisco; 
come back be soldier in Japanese army.” 
His features reassumed their original ex- 
pression of anxious anticipation. “You 
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and turned back to the Japanese. ““What’ 
this place we’re in, anyhow? How far is 
it from—anywhere’—do you know that?” 
“Ride on train one day, two nights,” 
returned the youngster. “Can not tell 
name of place, please. Very sorry!” 
“You look sorry! If I had my way—” 
Tex never finished his sentence. Di- 
rectly back of me was suddenly uttered a 
shrill, high, wordless and hideous cry 
Another Japanese boy grabbed my arm. 
Then he stiffened in terror. I turned and 
followed his glassy look. In the kitchen- 
dining-room doorway, backed by a half- 
dozen wooden faces, was the biggest and 
most ferocious man I had yet seen during 
a trip of seven thousand miles through the 
land of kvoss and vodka. So intent had 
we been upon our parley 
that he and his men had 








races, you know.” 

ie ere me eye! 
They simply lack guts 
and wits when it comes 
to an individual show- 
down, and as usual want 


to borrow a white 
man’s!” 
The Japanese began 


again: “Officer killed by 
Cossacks while very an- 
gry. Japanese soldier 
not know w hat to—” 

“For the love o’ Mike, 
we heard you the first 
time. See here, you! 
How’d the bunch o’ you 
get here and what did 
you come for?” 

“General Toga with 
body-guard — he come 
see General Semikoff, 
Cossack to let Japanese 





Live Oaks 


By Irene Hardyl 


I love the great live-oaks and their large way 
Of lifting up their lofty domes of leaves 
And spreading out their many-raftered eaves, 

In living verdure clad from May to May; 

But most | love them in the twilight play 
Of gold and purple when the sunset weaves 
Their darkening forms of light and each receives above a jaw 

The benediction of departing day. 

And often in the wakeful hours of night 
There comes a thought of little birds at rest, 

Clinging with tiny grasp of slender feet 


gained the doorway 
unnoticed. 


E was a mighty man 
witha mighty sword. 

He wore a high army 
cap at a rakish angle, a 
grayish uniform-coat and 
blue knee-trouserstucked 
into shiny Russian boots. 
Across his two-hundred- 
pound chest wasa motley 
assortment of mildewed 
medals, and heavy Kai- 
ser-Wilhelm moustaches, 
needle-sharp, were 
turned up ferociously 
like the 
fender on a locomotive 
The group behind him 
were younger—tall, thin- 
bodied, bow-legged, dan- 
dified — wearing sabers 

















business man co Si- . . a ailed on the 
beria round he ve sell Among the boughs, in safe and happy plight; a gr rather, their 
many goods. General They there in feathered warmth and I twice blessed scabbards did the trail- 
Semikoff make  friend- That by their peace my own 1s made complete. ing. For we saw with 
ship : an awful jolt as we be- 

“Semikofi!” We stared held them watching us, 
at one another. Faces that those scabbards 
paled. were empty. Long, flash- 


“‘Semikoff is big Cossack man 

“Chop-sticks, you can’t tell us any- 
thing about Semikoff! Worst grafter, 
looter and gambler this side Vladivostok! 
And you Japs were goin’ to do business 
with him? After concessions from a 
butcher who tomorrow may be scooting 
for his life! Served you right. Well, 
what happened?” 

“General Toga come, think all friend- 
ship. Many Cossack man. Sit down. 
Eat food. All drink much vodka. Semi- 
koff-san get mad. Very soon everybody 
fight. Many, many Cossack man. Japa- 
nese soldier have no chance make big 
fight. Cossack killso many with swords 
and again eight stubby fingers came 
up. “Door is open to cellar. We los 
rifles and go down. Cossack drink much 
vodka. Not see or follow.” 

“But if eight Japs were killed, where’ 
their bodies?” 

“We bury at night when much dark.” 

“Why didn’t you bury old Toga?” 

The Japanese understood but made no 
answer. 


“Probably didn’t want to touch the 
body of a superior officer,” suggested 
Crosby. 

“Well,” went on Tex to the Oriental, 


“be hot stuff explainin’ to the home-folks 
why you 


didn’t protect your superior 


I have been in United 
You know much. 


are white man 
States San Francisco. 


You let Japanese soldier go with you—, 


yes! 

And then Tex turned to us with wither- 
ing scorn and I shall never forget what 
he said 

“IT hope you guys get this and get it 
good. Here we have a first-hand illustra- 
tion of the noble Oriental’s ability to whip 
the world, seen with the naked eye. Give 
fourteen-inch guns- -Anglo 
xon evolved—to work behind, show ’em 
fit out an army or fly a few air- 
planes, and their military ‘hak is sassy 
enough to scare every home-grown Ameri- 
icken-heart from Plymouth Rock 
to the Golden Gate. But an army is only 
as good as the individual soldier. Take 
"em man for man, shoot off their military 
sword-rattlers, twist away their rifles and 
whatcher got left? Just a lot o’ clumsy 
scared frenzied farmer boys wishin’ to 
Gawd they was home. Some difference 
between coots like these and four chaps 
picked at random from the Texas National 
Guard—what? Hell!—if the two ever 
got in a mix-up, it’d be the Slaughter of 
the Innocents Yellow Peril, is it? That’s 
the best joke that’s been put over on the 
home-folks since Barnum upholstered a 
five-legged calf!” Tex spat ¢ ecae 


"em enough 


how to 


can ci 


ing lethal blades were held in hand, 
ready for a Cossack’s business. 

Great danger is mostly terrific when 
beheld from a distance. After the first 
lightning shock of surprise was over, a 
strange and inexplicable calmness _pos- 
sessed us. At least that danger no longer 
belonged to the realm of the imagination 
and that meant much. It was face to 
face with us; that meant we were privi- 
leged to conduct ourselves in vital action 
exigency of ensuing situations 
warranted. Perhaps this is an Anglo- 
Saxon—a Nordic—heritage. I can not 

call it calmness, bravery or courage. It 
was simply an instinctive lifting of our- 
selves, figuratively, on the balls of our feet 
for the life-and-death game which might 
follow. 

I wonder, looking back now, if the 
behavior of our Japanese acquaintances 
was an atavism, as our natural readiness 
for action was a legacy. Let it pass. ! 
am narrating what transpired. I only 
know that after the first cry of warning 
they shrank together in a knot and that 
knot gradually shifted to a corner. I dc 
not believe it cowardice. It was distast 
of self-evident hostilities. Struck with 
aphasia, pasty-faced, realizing it was too 
late to return to the protection of thei: 

(Continued on page 69) 
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The little old two-cylinder touring car, undaunted by broken springs and twisted backbones, pioneered the way, created the 
demand for smooth, hard highways—and the individual car owner is paying the bulk of the paving cost 


Highways, Trucks and Taxes 


What It Costs to Build a Ballroom Floor for 


F you are the titular—meaning in- 
come-producing—head of an aver- 
age American family, the con- 
struction of new highways and the 
maintenance of old roads set you back a 
little more than $301in 1921. This year it 
will cost you more. By 1925 at the present 
rate of increase the cost of highway con- 
struction and maintenance 
plus bond interest and retire- 


By Victor Willard 


Author of: Who Owns the Highways 


amount spent for maintenance last year. 
Considering the size of the various 
taxes, income, county, state and inheri- 


Elephants to Dance On 


pect is as cheerful as a minstrel show in 

a graveyard at I A.M. on a rainy night. 
To add to the general cheer, let us tell 

the world that over ninety per cent of 
the billion dollars’ worth of road bonds 
authorized so far mature in from twenty 
to fifty years. According to competent 
engineers, we'll be paying interest and 
principal on the long-term 

bonds for years after the roads 





ment will probably reach $10 
per capita or $50 per family. 
And ten years hence at the 
rate at which it has grown in 
the past three years, the cost 
of providing and maintaining 
hard-surface highway will 
come right at the heels of the 
income tax as a producer of 
loud curses uttered with con- 
viction and_ feeling—unless 
we do something about it. 


HE state of New Jersey is building a high- 

way costing $100,000 a mile. 
other states the paving alone, without the cost 
of right-of-way or grading, now runs from 
$30,000 to $40,000 a mile. 
expenses of all kinds last year exceeded 
$650,000,000—and the bill the public has to 


pay grows every year. 


In many 


Total highway 


We need more hard- 


built with the money have 
disappeared, have been recon- 
structed and repaved—if we 
allow the present accelerating 
pace of road destruction to 
continue. 

And to fil the cup of 
cheer to overflowing, along 
comes another Cassandra and 
predicts that by 1932 rail- 
road rates will be even higher 
than they are today. This 


lo prove the —_ Ac- surfaced roads; we are willing to pay for them prophet of gloom maintains 
of be Png = om ‘ i —provided they last until the bonds have been that - . — hard- 
i) ublic Roads, highway . 7 . . surface highway system on 
construction in the United paid off. Do they last? If not, what is de- which we have started, will 


States outside of the cities 
required $420,000,000 and 
Maintenance $180,000,000 in 
1921. Add interest and 
amortization on a_ billion 
dollars’ worth of road bonds 
issued between 1906 and 
1920, and the total expendi- 
ture rises to $680,000,000. 
Of the billion dollars’ worth 





stroying them prematurely? 
the present rate of increase the road bill will 
come right next to the income tax bill. 
the time to see whether we are getting our 
money's worth. This article is the second to 
of a series discussing this important subject. 
—The Editors. 


Pretty soon at 


Now is 


transfer the cream of the 
business from the railroads to 
motor transportation. Hav- 
ing nothing but the skim 
milk, the rail carriers in order 
survive must either be 
operated by the Government 
in the way the new merchant 
marine is being operated or 
they must make heavy in- 








of road bonds, $417,000,000 
Were issued in I919, 1920 
and 1921. At that rate of borrowing road 
money the capital charges on the debt— 
interest and sinking fund payments— 
will in 1932 be almost as large as the total 


tance, plus the rising price of genuine 
Scotch and the apparent impossibility of 
bringing either of these items down to a 
reasonable and stationary level, the pros- 


. 


creases in the rates on the 
business the motor vehicles 

, ’ 
won’t and can’t handle, reasons this 
raven. If that prediction comes true, 
the producers and consumers of lumber, 
ores, coal, grain and other bulky, low-value 
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and long-haul commodities 
well get ready for an energetic turning of 
the rate screw. 

-erhaps that is so. 
what will happen ten years hence, 
the growth of motor trafhe continues as 
it has in the past, if the railroads continue 
to stand on the bank and wring their 
hands instead of wading right in and sav- 
ing the child by making use of auxiliary 
motor transportation, a fairly tough time 
is ahead of the rail carriers and their 
customers, especially those who must 
continue to use the freight car and 
the Pullman. Among these compul- 
sory chents of the railroads we 
must, of course, include one 
hundred per cent of the popu- 
lation. 

All of which is based on the 
assumption that the average 
man won’t wake up and look 
closely at the things that are 
happening on and to the fine 
new roads his money 1s build- 
ing. But he will wo up and 
look; more especially will the 
nine-million owners of non-com- 
mercial cars, the men and women 
who are paying the bulk of the 
license fees and special motor taxes, 
wake up and take a good long look. 
And when they begin to investigate, to 
make their wants and desires known, the 
situation 1s bound to change radically. 


The Good Old Days 


Remember when the split-log drag was 
the sovereign remedy for all road troubles? 
That was in the good old days when our 
Teddy of beloved memory had just 
started to read us a lecture every day and 
to preach us a sermon about the cardinal 
virtues in every Monday morning's 
paper, when the auto dealers staged 
“endurance runs” over distances up to 150 
miles for the latest two-cylinder models, 
when hill-climbing contests were all the 
rage and the average hip pocket contained 
nothing except an occasional sixshooter. 
In those days, fifteen or sixteen years ago, 
the job of building and maintaining roads 
belonged exclusively to the county com- 
missioners; neither Federal nor state gov- 
ernments interfered and the counties built 
their roads for the use of vehicles moving 
at an average speed of four miles per hour, 
the weight of wagon and load combined 


Nobody knc WS 


Highways, 


might as 


but if 


Trucks and Taxes: 


rarely exceeding a ton and a half or two 
lhe road with a graveled surface in 


tons. 

those wet, miry days was a boulevard, the 
macadamized road a speedway. The 
slow-moving, light-weight horse trafhc 


was suspended most of the time in fall 
and spring; in summer it bumped along 
through mud or dust; in the warm, still 





















The stage coach made its own roads 


across the desert 


nights of June the rural swain could with 


perfect safety turn the steering wheel 
over to old Dobbin, navigate without 


head or tail light, use his arms for waist 
measurements and still wind up in his 
bed instead of adorning the operating 
table of the nearest surgeon. 


The country, outside of the cities, in 
1906 had 2,300,000 miles of road, fair, 
worse and awful, eleven times the rail- 


road mileage, and it had built this entire 
tremendous system on the pay-as-you-go 


plan. It had no interest or sinking fund 


obligations to meet and in thousands of, 


counties the road tax was still paid by the 
manual! labor of the taxpayers. 
Into this idyllic situation honked the 


horseless carriage. It demanded better, 


Victor Willard 
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smoother, harder roads. In response to 
this demand the road supervisors built 
the split-log drag and with its aid tried to 
maintain a fairly smooth surface on the 


earth roads. It didn’t work, except in 
long spells of dry weather. The numbe: 
of automobiles increased. The main 


roads were graveled or macadamized, but 
the swift-moving rubber tires whirled the 
insufficient binder into the air, cut deep 
ruts in a short time and raised mainte- 
nance costs to prohibitive figures. 
Despite the wrenching, twisting and 
straining of springs, axles and back- 
bones, the number of automobiles 
and motorists kept increasing 
steadily. The new method of 
transportation was too handy, 
too convenient, saved so much 
time and gave so much joy, 
+4 the terrific jolting out in the 
a country notwithstanding, that 
auto bugs multiplied with 
startling rapidity. Only the 
$y movies can point with pride 
4 to a growth exceeding that of 
“motor tr: insportation. 
The movies began in vacant 
store rooms equipped with a 
white wall and a few hundred 
camp chairs. As the demand for 
larger and better accommodations 
grew, million-dollar theatres more 
luxurious than the finest of the existing 
legitimate show houses were built, but of 
course the taxpayer was not called upon 
to supply the capital. 

He did, however, shoulder the expense 
of making motoring comfortable and 
pleasant. In 1906 the state of New York 
began building paved state roads, high- 
ways with a hard, apparently indestruct- 
ible surface. A year later Massachusetts 
followed suit, raising the necessary money 
by state bond issues. And shortly there- 
after the county of Los Angeles, in the 
opposite corner of the country, voted and 
sold a large bond issue for the construc- 
tion of permanent county highways. 
Other counties imitated the example. 

And still the demand for smooth, hard 
roads grew. In 1910 the state of Cali- 
fornia voted $18,000,000 worth of bonds 
for the construction of 2300 miles of hard- 
surfaced state highways. Work on this 
system be gan in IQI2. In order to get the 
greatest possible mileage, the original 
system provided for a pavement only 15 





When a highway is paved with four or five inches of concrete, it will last indefinitely under pneumatic-tired light traffic. 
But a fleet of heavy trucks like these. usually overloaded, will destroy it in a few years 
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feet wide and the concrete slab that con- 
stituted the pavement was laid on the 
subgrade to a depth of only 4 inches. 

When the bond issue was authorized 
by the voters the total number of auto- 
mobiles in California did not exceed 
60,000. When the first few miles were 
completed in 1913, the number had 
reached nearly 100,000. And when the 
second bond issue of $10,000,000 was 
authorized only 163,000 motors were 
owned and operated in the Golden State. 
It is well to keep these figures in mind 
while peering at subsequent developments. 

Even more important ts the fact that 
the demand for these new paved highways 
came exclusively from the owners of 
touring cars operated by them for the 
convenience of their families or of their 
business enterprises. As a freight-hauling 
vehicle the motor truck in 1910 was still 
in the experimental stage and even for 
city delivery the horse was boss. In 1910 
the writer published learned papers in the 
technical and automotive press trying to 
prove that the standardized motor equip- 
ment under certain conditions would 
really lower city delivery costs. Motor 
delivery wagons still attracted attention 
on the streets, the jitney bus had not yet 
made the nickel famous and outside of 
New York City the trafic cop was hardly 
known or needed. 


Looking Backward 


In the past decade conditions have 
ch anged so rapidly and radically, growth 
las been so astoundingly fast, it has 
oe with it so many new, as yet 
imperfectly understood problems that it 
pays to stand stockstill once 1n a while, 
to look back and compare things as they 
Were just a few years ago with what they 
iretoday. Only by comparison and some 
yood hard thinking can we begin to under- 
stand the me aning of the changes all 
a us. For instance, in 1910 the pric 
two bits per shot caused the reputation 
ofthe bar that sold it—however, that is 
neither here nor there. Let us adhere 
losely to the subject and reiterate that 
the commercial motor vehicle ten years 


'¥0 Was a negligible factor compared with 
the privately owned non-commercial 
passenger car. 

The early county road-bond issues 
‘ere suthorized because the voters be- 


ved that good roads not only would be 
‘great convenience but that they would 
increas. property values and might 





Highways, Trucks and Taxes: 


true 





Truck and trailer carry 3000 gallons of milk weighing 24,000 pounds over 
130 miles of paved highway 


eventually reduce taxes as the first invest- 
ment in permanent roads would be the 
last and maintenance costs would be 
greatly reduced. Yes, friend, that last 


‘ e Sy 
LN 


Remember the days when this type 
owned the highways? 


argument was used over and over again 
in perfect good faith by hundreds of bond- 
issue booste rs everywhere. And 7t was 
under the trafic conditions then 
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prevailing. If the volume and especially 
if the character of the trafhe passing over 
the 15-foot, 4-inch concrete pavement of 
the new highways had not changed, eighty 
per cent of the mileage would have out- 
lasted the life of the bond issues with a 
very, very small maintenance expense. 
The factor that upset all calculations, 
that caused the highways to go to pieces 
long before their appointed time and 
raised maintenance costs to ever higher 
figures was the remarkable unforeseen in- 
crease in the number, weight, loads and 
speed of freight-carrying commercial motor 
trucks rolling along on solid-rubber tires. 
You can’t build a ball-room floor for the 
satin pumps of flappers and turn a herd 
of trained elephants loose on it. If you 
do, something is bound to give. That’s 
exactly what happened all over the coun- 
try. Roads built primarily for the ordi- 
nary touring car weighing 2000 to 4000 
pounds and running on air cushions were 
asked to support an ever increasing num- 
ber of solid-tired trucks weighing with 
their loads from 4000 to 30,000 pounds. 
They just couldn’t do it. So the high- 
ways today are built and reconstructed 
with the herd of elephantine trucks 1 
view. You and I, owners and operators 
of ordinary family vehicles, don’t need 
roads of such size and weight that they 
cost $40,000 a mile just for the pavement, 
but nevertheless under present conditions 
you and I are going to pay by far the 
largest part of the initial cost and of the 
maintenance of these highways for the 
pachyderms. 
A Traffic Census 
The state of Massachusetts was a leader 
in highway building. | Massachusetts 
officials also had foresight enough to 
determine early in the game by means of 
a trafic census what was moving over the 
roads. Speaking before the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, Mr. John N. 
Cole, Commissioner of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Works, quoted the follow- 
ing results of the trafthc census during the 
last twelve years. The figures show the 
movement of freight per hour past the 
same 44 stations in three different years, 
as follows: 


TRAFFIC BY WEIGHT, IN TONS FER HOUR 

Horse Auto- Motor Total tons 
Year vehicles mobiles trucks per hour 
1909 200 160 es 360 
IQI5 140 840 180 I140 
1921 70 3500 1260 5530 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Now the ordinary motorist gets off the road when the shrieking juggernaut 


bus sweeps along 














Job's hands tightened on the rifle 


OB ‘TOLLIVER, angular, 
brown as a piece of ancient 
parchment, sat on the door- 
step of his shake-thatched 
mud-chinked log cabin. 

Before him dropped away the 
forest-clad foothills of the Huckle- 
berries like a rolling green blanket; behind 
him reared the main range mounting like 
steps to heaven, until the gray crags were 
barely discernible in the hazy azure sky. 

Spread across Job’s knees was a copy 
of the Kaniksu Chronicle which he had 
picked up a short time before where some 
homesteader had cast it along the road- 
side a mile below the cabin; in his mouth 
was a pipe so ancient and so stinking that 
it might have been a heritage from an- 
other generation. Although he sucked 
steadily on the stem no smoke came, for 
Job had had no money for weeks with 
which to buy tobacco. 

Out of the door of the cabin, on a wave 
of stifling July heat, came the appetizing 
odors of a broiling grouse. Lizzie Tol- 
liver was cooking the bird over the open 
fire because there was no lard in the house 
—for the same reason which caused Job 
to puff on an empty pipe. 
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Lizzie reached a fluttering hand to his arm, but he shook her loose. 


“Ye stand right over there by the tool shed and watch,” he said 








AY DIRT 


By Racedll Hetica Miadieen 


Author of: Nip Cat Sing Some 
Illustrated by Maynard Dixon 


“Maw, I’m_ powerful hungry,” Job 
called after 2 bit, without looking up. 

“She’s comin’ right brown now, paw,” 
came the answer from the interior, above 
the rattle of dishes. 

Job took another long suck on the 
empty pipe and turned to the paper in 
his hands. That grouse had cost him 
one of the three last cartridges he had for 
his long-barreled rifle. There was no 
immediate prospect of money with which 
to purchase more shells. And he pro- 
posed to enjoy that grouse to the maxi- 
mum of his capacity. There might fol- 
low several days limited to feasting on 
huckleberries, wild raspberries and sarvis 
berries before he dared risk the explosion 
of one more of his precious shells. 

From thoughts of the repast which was 
almost ready, Job’s mind traveled to the 
contents of the dusty paper. He read the 
headlines slowly, laboriously, then paused 





to absorb a story under a Spokane 
date line, in which he saw the name 
of Kaniksu. 
Carefully spelling each word, he 
read in a mumbled undertone: 
“Spokane, Wash., July rg—The 
most daring and sensational bank 
robbery in the history of this city was 
staged here yesterday afternoon, when two 
bandits walked boldly into the Higginson 
National Bank, on the busiest street corner 
in the city, and with scores of people all 
about them walked out again with fifty 
thousand dollars of the bank’s currency. 
“The robbery occurred at the height of 
the last minute rush of depositors. The 
bandits took their turns in the long lines 
before two of the receiving tellers’ wir 
dows. Reaching the tellers at the same 
time, they leveled their guns at the bank 
employees, and in low tones demanded all 
the money in sight. ; 
“The two tellers, Harold Smith an¢ 
Gregory Johnson, each started to make 
quick reaches with their feet for the signa 
bells beneath their counters, but wert 
checked with cold threats. The bandit 
then produced large money bags of the 
ordinary sort, and as the tellers shove? 
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out the money, calmly stuffed the bags. 
When they had completed their haul 
they broke for the main door as the tellers 
shouted the alarm. In the momentary 
confusion which occurred before it was 
fully understood what had happened, the 
two men had disappeared in the street 
and were completely lost. 

“Vague descriptions indicate that they 
were well set-up men of thirty to thirty- 
= years of age. Two men believed to 

have been the robbers were seen to enter 
a large car a block from the bank and to 
drive away at a reckless speed. Later, 
reports coming from towns north of the 
city told of a similar car tearing madly 
through those places. 

“Later still the car was found wrecked 
on a grade a few miles south of Kaniksu, 
a village fifty miles north of the city. 
The occupants had vanished. 

“It is thought that the bandits are in 
hiding in the wilderness of the Huckle- 
berry mountains west of Kaniksu, and 
Sheriff Clay Long has detailed half his 
force, with a posse of special de puties, to 
scour the mountains for them.’ 


AW!” came the 
from the kitchen. 
now I ben callin’ ye. 
ye better be comin’. 
“Jest a minnit, maw, 
“T got to finish this here. 
to scour the mountains—I done 
read that. Here ’tis. ; 

“Tt 1s thought that they can not possi- 
bly escape as all the outlets to the wilder- 
ness are being closely guarded. 

“The Bankers’ Protective League has 
offered a ten thousand dollar reward for 
their capture, and no effort—” 

“Paw l? 

“All right, maw—” 

“—_ will be spared to place them speed- 
ily behind the bars.’ 

Job finished triumphantly and drew 
himself slowly to his feet. As he did so 
his toes stubbed against a small wooden 
box. Across the top of that box was the 
legend: Dynamite: HicH ExpLosive: 
HANDLE WITH Care. 

Lizzie Tolliver had come to the door to 
see what delayed her spouse, and she 
looked down at the box too. For just a 
moment a hard glint came into the eyes 
of the hill-woman. Then her face soft- 
ened and she put a hand on Job’s shoulder. 

“What air ye readin’, Job?” she asked. 

“Sartin sure, maw, they’s some bank 
tobbers right here in the hills, an’ they’s 
ten thousand dollars to be paid to the one 
what kotches ’em.” 

“Td allow! D’ye 
comin’ eround here?” 

“They might, an’ sartin sure I’d git 
that ’er reward ef they done it. We 
could open up the mine then, Lizzie.” 

“We wouldn’t hev to open up the mine, 
Job. We’d hev a-plenty without.” 

“T know, maw. But I been diggin’ 
thar fer a good many years, now, an I— 
I'd sorta like to finish ’er up. 

Lizzie Tolliver glanced again at the box 
of dynamite at her feet, but she kept the 
hardness from her gaunt face. Job had 
come trudging back from a trip to the 
village that morning. She had expected 
that he would bring back salt pork, beans, 
sugar, coffee. He had brought the pow- 
ler, instead—as it had happened many 
times before. Job Tolliver had no regu- 
lar employment; he picked up an oc- 


indignant protest 
“Fer the third time 
Ef yer goin’ to eat 


” Job answered. 


reckon they’d be 


Pay Dirt: 





casional odd job among the hill people, 
or down at the summer resort at Wait’s 
lake. He had spent the first three days 
of the week cleaning up round the resort. 
For that he had been paid six dollars. It 
was a satisfying sum to the simple-living 
couple who had spent years in their quiet 
determination to open up their prospect. 
It was to have purchased food for the 
weeks to follow. Instead— 

“Let’s eat, paw,” she said wearily, 
turning again to the hot kitchen. 

“Sartin sure I could, ef—ef- 

Job Tolliver stopped. 

Two men were coming up the trail from 
the mine down below the cabin. Dressed 
in rough outdoor clothes, in their shirt 
sleeves, with their coats thrown over their 
shoulders, they yet bore the stamp of city- 
bred men. They came forward firmly. 

“Hey, neighbor,” one of them called. 
“Gan you tell us where we will find Job 
Tolliver?” 

“Sartin sure, I’m him,” Job answered, 
adeerne a step to meet the strangers. 

My name is Stanley Warren and my 
partner is Hugh Spurgeon,” the stranger 
who had called introduced them. “We 
are deputy sheriffs from Spokane; we are 
out after the robbers who held up the 
Higginson National Bank there a week 


ago.” 

“T was jest readin’ erbout that,” Job 

said. “Come right in an’ set a spell, 

won't ye?” 

“Well, we haven’t a great deal of time 
to spare. We were told that we might 
be able to get a meal here.” 

“T reckon they aint no one ever been 
turned away from Job Tolliver’s door 
without food,” Job answered. ““Maw—’” 
turning to Lizzie Tolliver, who had ap- 
peared in the doorway “‘—these is deputy 
sheriffs, an’ they is lookin’ fer them bank 
robbers. I guess y’ got some grub fixed 
up erbout the place, aint ye?” 

For just a moment Lizzie 
looked at Job steadily. 

“Why, I reckon I kin set out somethin’ 
—sech as it be.” 


HIRTY minutes later the officers 

pushed their chairs back from the 
table. They had picked the last bone of 
the broiled grouse, and had disposed of a 
dozen griddle cakes, the flour for which 
Lizzie Tolliver had carefully hoarded 
agi unst an acute emergency. 

“That was a fine meal, Mrs. 
the officer, Hugh Spurgeon, 
mented 

“And you must let us pay you for it,” 
Officer Warren added, reaching for his 
pocketbook. 

Job and his wife took the offer as a per- 
sonal affront. 

“But you must not take it that way, 
Mr. ‘Tolliver,’ Warren  expostulated. 
“We are officers, and when we are in the 
field the county pays all our expenses. 
The county does not expect us to eat free 
of charge. The money will not be from 
us but from the county.” 

“Wall, I reckon—” Job hesitated. 

“Or, better yet, I’ve another plan,” 
Spurgeon spoke up. “Stanley, we may 
be located in this neighborhood for some 
time. Suppose that we impose upon Mr. 
Tolliver to the extent of asking him to do 
some purchasing of supplies for us, and 
then ask Mrs. Tolliver to prepare meals 
for us? How would that strike you, 
Mrs. Tolliver?” 


Tolliver 


Tolliver,” 
compli- 
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“I'd be right pleased to help,” she 
answered. 

Deputy Warren took a roll of currency 
from his pocket and stripped off five ten- 
dollar bills, which he thrust into Job’s 
calloused paws. 

“And another thing, Mr. Tolliver. 
You probably know that there is a ten- 
thousand-dollar reward offered for these 
birds. If we make the catch there'll be 
a nice little split for you for helping us.’ 

“It would be best if you did not men- 
tion that we are in this neighborhood,” 
Spurgeon suggested. “If we keep under 
cover these gunmen may walk right into 
our trap.” 

Job’s eyes glistened as he fingered the 
crumpled bills in his hand. There had 
been a time, when Job Tolliver was a 
younger man, that he had played his part 
in aman hunt. Some of the thrills of it 
came back to him now. 

‘Aint no one ever goin’ to know ye was 
hidin’ erbout here,” he agreed as he and 
Lizzie watched the two officers slip off 
into the brush. 


OB TOLLIVER got back from his 

foraging trip to the village at dusk. 
Coming up the trail, heavily loaded, he 
yet could not resist delaying a moment on 
the dump of his beloved mine. Standing 
there staring into the black mouth of the 
tunnel, he mumbled speculatively. Then 
he moved on up to the cabin. Shortly 
thereafter the two officers appeared sud- 
denly for their meals. 

“We went along the mountain for some 
distance and picked up a trail where we 
think the bandits passed,” they an- 
nounced. “We’ve got ’em penned in, 
though, with deputies watching every 
outlet. Sure to drive them out of the 
brush soon, if they don’t have to come 
out for food.” 

“Be ye sartin sure they can’t sneak 
out!” Job asked. 

The officers tapped the guns at their 
sides. 

“We'll take no chances if they make a 
break,” they assured him. 

3 hey did not tarry long, but announced 
they would remain near. 

“Right pleasant-like fellers,” Job com- 
mented, as he and Lizzie prepared for bed 
a few minutes later. “‘Reckon I best 
figger to put them shots in the hole to- 
morrer. Can’t never tell. Mebbe them’s 
the ones that'll open ’er up.” 

“Mebbe so.” 

And with the prospect of planting and 
touching off his powder, Job was up at the 
break of day. First of all, as he some- 
times did, he hurried down to the mine 
tunnel and stood peering into the black 
pit with something of the pride of a 
parent. 

“Hum!” 
up the trail. 

Standing in the doorway for another 
deep breath of the nippish mountain air 
before he started the fire for the first real 
breakfast they had sat up to in weeks, 
Job saw a movement in the brush at the 
side of the cabin. 

“Who’s thar?” 


he grunted, and moved back 


he demanded sharply, 


making a quick reach for the rifle which 
always hung on its pegs above the door. 
He was too slow, though, for two rough- 
looking men leaped from the covering, 
with their guns drawn. 
“Throw up your hands!” one of them 
“No funny work!” 


barked. 
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“Get ’em higher!” 
the two came forward. 
se ”> 
Reckon ye got me, 


Job 


answered, 


unrufle d. ‘Who ye be?” 
“We'll show you quick enough,” the 
first speaker answered grimly. “We're 


deputy sheriffs and you are under arrest 
for feeding and assisting in the escape of 
fugitives from justice!”’ 

“T aint done that!” Job grew argumen- 
tatively indignant. 

‘“‘We’ve traced them down to your door 
and away again!” the second speaker 
broke in. ‘Just step out here in the open 

and keep ’em up.” 

And before Job had a chance to expos- 
tul: ite further one of the men had snapped 

1 pair of handcuffs about his wrists and 
“frisked” him quickly for a gun. 

“Now I expect you'll rest easy for a 
bit,” the speaker went on. “First of all, 
we want some grub. Tell your old lady 
to get busy!” 

Job studied the two reflectively, a 
Ricker of fre in his ste ady eyes. 

‘“‘Won’t ye come in an’ set a spell?” he 
asked after a bit, turning toward the 
house where Maw Tolliver, having over- 
heard the conversation, had already 
started to slice strips of salt pork with 
grumbling protests. 

“We're in no joking mood,” one of the 
strangers snapped, beginning a systematic 
search of the cabin. “For all we know you 
are in cahoots with the robbers and may 
have the loot hidden here.” 

Job started to scratch his head over the 
tangled situation. Then he remembered 
his shackled wrists and grunted instead. 
Presently, when the visitors ceased to pay 
any attention to him, while they ate rav- 
enously, he slumped into a chair and set 
his brain to work. 

“Sartin sure they is or they aint,” he 
muttered. “If they is, then them others 
aunts if they aint, then them others is.’ 

“What say?” one of the visitors de- 
manded more amiably, overhearing the 
mutter. 

“T was 
W ard.” 


askin’ ef ye aim to git the re- 
Job raised his voice. 

“We sure do,” came the 
“We've trailed ’em to here 
eet them.” 

“What be 
shrewdly. 

The men hesitated. ‘Then the one who 

had been first to command Job to throw 
up his hands spoke. 


answer. 
and we'll 


yer names?” Job asked 


“My name's Sidney Smart,” he an- 
swered. “My partner is Joe Sewell.” 

“Ye aint lookin’ like officers,” Job said 
bluntly. 


HE men hesitated again and looked at 

each other. The edge taken off their 
famished appetites, they were more 1n- 
clined to be reasonable and human. 

“The bandits got the best of us when 
we were taking a little rest down in the 

canon day before yesterday,” Joe Sewell 
explained a little shamefacedly. 

‘They overpowered us, forced us to 
change clothes with them. I kicked our 
guns and bracelets into the creek, though, 
and they didn’t stop long enough to fish 
them out after they had tied us up to 
trees. 

“It took us all day yesterday to free 
ourselves. They took all our food, and 
the only thing we could do was to trail 
‘em. They worked their way up to your 


Pay Dirt: 


the other snarled as 


place here. We have good reason to be- 
lieve they are hiding out round here.” 

“Wall, I reckon!” Job exclaimed. 
Lizzie Tolliver stared at the two men, her 
face a dull red, her mouth half open. Job 
glared at her, though, and she closed her 
lips firmly. 

“Reckon to split that ’er reward ef ye 
got help in findin’ ’em?” he asked, his 
eyes vacant again. 

“Say, what you aiming at?” 
Smart demanded. 

Joe Sewell pushed his chair back from 
the table and stepped over to the old man. 

“T don’t guess you’re as bad as we fig- 


Sidney 


ured,” he explained as he unlocked the 
handcuffs. ‘Now tell us what you 
know.”’ 


Job Tolliver was not to be caught in a 
trap, though. 

“Ef I was to run onto these here fellers, 
an’ give ye the right trail, y’d give me 
half o’ the reward?” he asked. 

The two men looked at each other. 
Joe Sewell winked at Sidney Smart, 
but the couple did not see. 

“We'll make an agreement to split with 
you,” Joe stated after a moment. “You 
tell us their hide-out and if we get them 
in that place we'll go halves with you.” 

“That’s fair enough, I reckon,” Job 
mused. “T aint sayin’ I kin do it, but I 
got a instinct erbout these here mountains 
an’ mebbe 

“Well, you use your instinct and you 
won't regret it.” 

“Give us a leader. 
you at your word,” 
up eagerly. 

“Now jest put it down in writin’ that 
I git half the reward ef ye kotch ’°em whar 
bsaye- 

Che officers of the law withdrew to the 
outside for a moment where they con- 
ferred in whispers. Then they came 
back and Joe Sewell requested paper and 
pencil. He sat at the kitchen table and 
wrote out the requested agreement con- 


We're going to take 
Sidney Smart spoke 


cerning the reward, and the two of them 
signed it. 

“If you are ean any double-cross 
here, my friend, it may go pretty hard 
with you,” Sidney Smart warned. ‘‘Now 
come through!” ' 

“Wall, “bout half a mile south o’ here 
they’s a cave in the bluffs, lookin’ down 
over Lost lake.” Job hesitated, looking 
hard at Lizzie. “They’s a trail leadin’ 
erlong under the bluffs, but ye got to 


come down from the top. Ye can’t see 
the entrance ‘less ye come right on top 
of it. 
“Yistidy I come erlong down thar, an’ 

I see two powerful desperate lookin’ fel- 
lers goin’ towerds that ’ere cave. Reckon 
they must ’a’ been the ones ye want.” 

“We'll find the place,” the officers 
chorused as they hurried away. 

When they were gone Job turned to 
Lizzie Tolliver. 

“He! he! he! Maw, they aint nothin’ 
like hevin’ things sartin sure.” 

“Ye crazy, Job Tolliver?” 
woman demanded sharply. 

“Reckon I be right smart, maw,” he 
answered, letting his mirth bubble over 
again. “Ye jest keep a halter on yer 
head a spell.” 

“Ye aint seen no one go up to that 
cave! ?”” she asked. 

‘“‘Now, maw, don’t ye go to argufy—” 
“Ye aint got right good sense, Job!’ 


the _hill- 
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_ But Job Tolliver was elated and not 
ing could drench his spirits as he left the 
cabin, still chuckling. 


N hour later, when the couple had fin- 

ished their own breakfast and Job was 
opening up the box of dynamite, Stanley 
Warren and Hugh Spurgeon appeared 
suddenly before the old man. They had 
crept stealthily through the brush and 
were a bit disheveled, but their eyes were 
sharp and they were on the alert. 

“Seen anything suspicious since we 
left?’ Hugh Spurgeon demanded in a 

cautious whisper. 

Job straightened up with the claw ham- 
mer in his hands. He peered sharply at 
the two men. They fidgeted under that 
look. 

“Ye aim I should git half o’ that re- 
ward ef—ef I was to tell ye whar they is 
hidin’?” he asked shrewdly. 

The officers looked at each other and 
nodded understandingly. 

“If you send us straight to them we'll 
split with you,” they assured him. 

“Be ye willin’ to put that dewn in 
writin’? 

“Sure we are.” 

Stanley Warren took a note-book from 
his pocket and scribbled the agreement 
hastily, handing the sheet to Hugh Spur- 
geon to sign. 

“While we eat you tell us what you 
have a line on,” Spurgeon suggested. 

“Wall, they’s a cave erbout half a mile 
south 0’ here, up in the bluffs,”’ Job in- 
timated. “‘Reckon ye kin find it ef ve 
keep on the high ground, an’ then start 
goin’ down erbout whar ye see a big: black 
snag leanin’ up agin the bluff. I see 
two fellers a sneakin’ into thar!” 

The officers pushed back their plates 
suddenly and sprang up, their meals 
about half eaten. 

Job waited only for them to lose them- 
selves in the forest before he keele d over 
with his mirth. 

“T be sartin sure, now,” he grinned to 
his unemotional spouse who looked at 
him askance. “Ef two of ’em be the 
officers an’ two of ’em the robbers, it aint 
matterin’ which ts which. I got w ritin’ 
what says me an’ you is to hev half o’ the 
reward! He! he! he!” 

A ¢ slow light began to dawn in Lizzie 
Tolliver’s expressionless face. 

“Y’ aim to figger, Job Tolliver—"’ she 
began. 

“TL reckon I be figgerin’!” 

“Y’ aim to figger two of ’em’s to be 
kotched an’ two of ’em’s the kotchers ?”" 

All of ’em is all actin’ ’spicious, aint 
they?” Job came. back. ‘‘Now don’t \« 
go to talkin’ an’ keepin’ me from my 
work. Aint I got to git these here shots 
ne” 

“Paw, ’spose we could git that reward” 

“Uh-hm. Aint we figgerin’ — sartin 
sure?” 

“What ye aim we should do when 
git all that money?” 

“We could open up the mine then.” 

“We wouldn’t hev to, paw. We—we 
could live in the city—er—er down t 
Kaniksu.” 

“Maw, ye aint pinin’ fer to git erway 
from here air ye?” 

“J—I aint never sed nothin’, Job.” 
Lizzie Tolliver’s throat quivered. She 
swallowed. “I aint aimin’ now to be no- 
wise contrary, Job, but ef—ef we got lots 
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“Throw up your hand 


o’ money, wouldn’t it be jest the same’ s 
ef we hed the mine opened up an’—an’ 
could go away?” 

“Why, maw, we set right smart by the 
mine,” Job reproved gently, carefully 
lifting the last board from the top of the 
box of dynamite. 

“We was jest a-workin’ it so’s we could 
go an’ live in the city.” 

Job brushed away some of the sawdust 
covering the slender yellow sticks of de- 
struction. 

‘““Mebbe—mebbe these’ll be the shots 
that'll make us rich,” he said. “We'll 
sure move to the city then. But ye—ye 
keep still now, maw!” 


Pay Dirt: 


!* one of them barked. 
"Who be ye?” 


“No funny work ¥ 
“We'll show you quick enough, 


J 3 TOLLIVER lifted the box to’ his 
shoulder and reached up for his rifle. 
The spring below the tunnel mouth was a 
favorite place for grouse in the morning. 
Then without a backward look he trudged 
down the trail. 

The mine dump was plainly visible 
from the cabin door, and Job knew that 
Maw Tolliver would be standing there 

watching him, so he strode across the 
dump to the tunnel mouth, which was 
hidden from the view of the cabin, with- 
out hesitating. 

Once out of sight, though, his demeanor 
suddenly changed. Setting the case of 
explosives carefully on the dusty floor of 


Russell Arden Bankson 


*“Reckon you got me,” Job answered, unruffled. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
” the first speaker answered | 


the tunnel mouth, he gave a moment to 
carefully studying the ground about him. 
Then he moved over to the little tool 
shed a few feet aw Rummaging about 
there he cut away several strands of strong 
hemp rope, each six feet in length, from the 
windlass which he used in drawing out the 
heavy ore cart. 

As he worked he chuckled softly to 
himself. 

“Sartin sure!” he 
chuckled again. 

With the hemp strands lying on the 
ground beside: him, he divided the small 
case of dynamite into two piles before 

(Continued on page 88) 


mumbled, and 
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The more rocky districts along the base of desert hills bristle with shaggy clumps of the yucca, or Spanish bayonet. 


Its date-like fruit is edible and the leaves produce a good textile fiber 


THE PARADOX OF THE DESERT 


How the Wild Plants of the Arid Southwest Supply Man 
With Food, Drink and Materials for Clothing and Shelter 


O send a hungry man 

to the desert to be filled 

seems like the gift of a 

stone to the children 
asking for bread. Yet, after a 
primitive fashion, a man may learn 
to dine quite substantially on native 
plants of our Southwestern American 
desert. Moreover, from the same wild 
source he may provide himself with 
clothing, building material, medicine, 
soap and, in a limited way, water. 

Picking my way one March morning 
by a dim Indian trail that wound among 
sun-scorched rocks of the treeless foothills 
bordering the western rim of the Colorado 
Desert of California, I had my first sight 
of one of the most famous of these inter- 
esting wildings—the Mescal. You have 
heard of mescal as a desolating, super- 
alcoholic liquor of Mexico, distilled from 
the juice of maguey; but the mescal of the 
United States, although related to the 
maguey, is the source of a valuable food 
product. It was my Indian companion 
Antonio who pointed out the plant, which 
resembled a small Century plant with 
clustered dagger-like leaves, pointed like 
needles, bristling in radiate fashion from 
the root-crown. Out of the heart of many 
of these leaf-clusters a lusty, juicy-look- 
ing sprout was pushing up, looking strik- 
ingly like the tip of a huge asparagus stalk. 

Antonio’s eyes glistened as he glanced 
over the inhospitable hillside. Many a 
time as a boy he had come to such spots 
with his parents and relatives to roast 
mescal. They were leisurely functions, 
those annual mescal harvestings, and the 
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whole party would camp out at the near- 
est water, spending a week or so cutting 
and baking by day and at night gather- 
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The white, juicy flesh of the bisnaga, or 
barrel cactus, when pressed yields a cool, 
palatable and thirst-quenching liquid 





ing round the camp fire to 
chant the old songs and relate 
the ancient traditions of the 
people. Here and_ there 
Antonio showed me flat, fire- 
blackened stones and scatterings of 
charcoal marking the sites of the 
baking pits. Once he dismounted from 
his pony at a heap of colossal boulders 
and after a search among them fished 
up from their depths a stout pole which 
he brought to me. The stick was about 
six feet long of an exceedingly heavy wood 
—either oak or mountain mahogany— 
pointed at one end and at the other bev- 
eled like a chisel. It was darkened by 
time and weather and obviously very old. 
*“*Mescal stick,” he explained, “‘to cut out 
the part what you eat. I think some 
peoples long time ago put it in rock for 
next time. Never come back. You 
want?” 

As time was just then a drug on my 
hands and we had full canteens, making 
possible a dry camp, I decided to ask 
Antonio to give me an object lesson in the 
vanishing art of preparing mescal. This 
he willingly proceeded to do. 

The part utilized is the bud of which I 
have spoken and which, if allowed to grow 
would quickly attain a height of eight or 
ten feet, blossoming at the top. Such 
full-grown stalks are tough and fibrous, 
the reverse of the bud condition. With 
the bevel end of the stick, Antonio cut out 
a number of these tender buds, severed 
the tips from the butts and laid the latter 
in a pile by themselves. Then with a 
shovel (he had one, fortunately, strapped 
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The mesauit tree is highly prized for its abundant string-bean-like fruit, a nutritious 





food for man or beast 


to his saddle) he dug a pit in the sand a 
couple of feet deep and a yard or so in 
diameter. He then lined Sok bottom 
and sides with flat stones and laid the 
mescal butts neatly round the pit’s edge. 
Next he collected dead brush from the hill- 
side and piling this over the pit set it blaz- 
ing. When the dropping ashes and em- 
bers had accumulated to a few inches on 
the floor of the pit, he pushed the pieces 
of mescal into the hole; and upon these 
more burning ashes continued to fall until 
the wood was entirely consumed. Mean- 
time the stones lining the pit had become 
heated, and these were toppled over into 
the hole. To cover all with earth heaped 
up into a mound was the last act of all. 

“Now we come again tomorrow,” re- 
marked Antonio, wiping his _perspiring 
and grimy face, “then we take him out 
and have big eat all same long time ago 
peoples.” 


The Feast 


Something over twenty-four hours later 
we opened the pit. The ashes and rocks 
were still too hot to handle. Antonio dug 
in with his shovel and tossed out the 
pieces of mescal charred to an appalling 
blackness. I supposed them ruined, but 
after the burnt outside was peeled off 
there came to view a glistening, brownish 
mass of tender consistency and of a sweet- 
ish taste hard to define—perhaps best de- 
scribed as a cross between pineapple and 
banana. It was unquestionably palatable, 
and had Antonio not warned me that it 
did not take a great deal while it was warm 
to make one sick, I should probably have 
eaten myself into that undesirable con- 
dition. 

There is a high content of sugar and 
other formative elements in the cooked 
mescal which make it very nutritious. It 
is said, too, to keep for years, though it 
would be a self-denying Indian who could 
live in the same house with a piece for a 
year. I will say, however, for one Bartolo, 
a Luiseno Indian, that I knew him to 
keep a slice laid away in the thatch of his 
roof for eight months, for I shared his last 
piece one November day. It was still of 
prime taste, but no longer juicy. And 
from his cousin, old Francisco, it was that 
I learned of another important value of 


this same mescal plant. The leaves are 
tough with a long, strong fibre, which 
when pounded free from the pulp and 
combed straight, are serviceable, like the 
henequen or sisal hemp of Yucatan, for 
making rope and for weaving numberless 
articles, as mats, skirts and sandals. To 
prove his assertion he wove me of mescal 
fibre a pair of sandals such as only the old 
people know any longer how to make, 
with a pliable sole an inch thick and cords 
to hold by toe and heel—admirable for 
treading sharp stones and hot sands. 

Many parts of the desert, particularly 
the gravelly districts along the base of 
hills, bristle with the shaggy clumps of 
the Yucca, whose bayonet-like leaves well 
justify one of the plant’s common 
names—Spanish Bayonet. Forbid- 
ding as it looks, however, with 
daggers drawn against the world, 
the yucca in its several species has 
been a useful friend to man and 
still The leaves, like the mes- 
cal’s, are packed with a tough fibre 
which from prehistoric times to 
this has served the Indian for textile 
material. The root is saponaceous 
and when crushed and rubbed in 
water yields a lather as cleansing 
as manufactured soap, and _ less 
harmful to delicate fabrics. In my 
travels with Antonio he always 
regarded this plant with especial 
affection, and in passing would 
murmur care yap ah ‘Datilo.”’ That 
is Spanish-Californian patios for 
date tree, and testifies to the plant’s 
being a bearer of edible fruit— 
greenish-white, pulpy pods resem- 
bling largedates. These are bornein 
great clusters and, roasted in the 
hot ashes of a camp-fire, are not 
unpalatable, slightly suggesting 
sweet potatoes in my experience. 
Others have found them reminiscent 
of roast apples. 

The cactus tribe, most character- 
istic of desert growths, has played 
a very important part in the menu 
of the aboriginal desert . dweller. 
Its species are numerous and of 
varied aspect and usefulness. The 
part usually utilized is the fruit, 
fig-like in shape and composed of a 
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pulp that is juicy but of a bory 
seediness trying to Caucasic:n 
patience. The seeds, however, are 
not to be wasted, for they, to», 
are of nutritious content, and tlie 
Indian housekeeper of old woud 
grind them in her stone mortar 
into a meal that formed the basis 
of a popular mush. The fruit of 
the Sahuaro, the famous giant 
cactus of Arizona, was especially 
liked, and the harvesting of it was 
until quite recently an especial 
event of the desert year, attended 
with elaborate ceremonies. It is, 
by the way, a fine art to gather 


any cactus “figs” without distress 


to the fingers, the rind being 
studded with small bundles of 
minute bristles that transfer 


themselves at a touch from the 
“fig’s” skin to yours. The experi- 
enced gatherer loosens the “figs” 
with a stick, and with a bunch of 
grass carefully rubs the bristles 
off before touching. The flavor 
in certain species is no less than 
delicious even to the civilized 
palate. A particular interest attaches to 
" species known as Bisnaga or barrel 
cactus. Shaped like a cylinder, it ranges 
in size from specimens no bigger than a 
football to stately columns the height of a 
man. It is covered from head to foot with 
a symmetrical arrangement of stout, 
curving, bone-like spines _ beautifully 
ribbed transversely in pink, the plant 
crowned in spring with a circlet of pale 
yellow flowers. Though the fruit is edi- 
ble it is not that that makes the bisnaga 
noteworthy, but its liquid content. An- 
tonio sliced the top of one off one day and 
the interior was found to be a mass of 
white, juicy flesh, like an unripe water- 
melon which, when broken up with a 


Fan palms are held in high regard for 
their berry-like fruit 
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atchet and_ pressed. yielded 
uickly a tincufpul of a cool, 

‘freshing drink which it was no 

lisnomer to call water. _ There 

as a slight vegetable sort of taste 
ut it was entirely palatable and 
uirst-quenching, the very an- 
‘ithesis of the choking bitterness 
iat characterizes the juices of 
so many desert growths. 

After the periods of rainfall— 
for even the desert is not forgotten 
entirely by the gods of the water 

-a multitude of plants spring 
into life here and there and rapidly 
mature flowers and seed. The 
indians learned that certain of 
the wild seeds are quite nutri- 
tious; and it became the custom 
to harvest these annually, a 
gathering basket being held in 
one hand while a sort of paddle 
also of basketry), held in the 
other, beat the seeds into the 
basket. After being winnowed by 
tossing into the air, the seeds are 
then parched by shakingina basket 
with hot pebbles orcoals and finally 
ground into a meal. This may be made 
up into a mush or bread just as our 
cultivated cereal grains are turned to use. 
In gathering these wild seeds care is used 
to keep the different sorts separate, only 
one kind being harvested at a time, 
though sometimes a blend of certain meals 
is made, as taste dictates, for the red man 
and the white are much the same under 
the skin. Of such seeds perhaps the most 
cherished formerly were those of two 
species of Salvia—the same genus that 
gives us the sage of the kitchen garden 
and several ornamental flowers. 

One does not usually think of trees as a 
desert product, but in point of fact there 


are trees in the desert, and at least two of 





The flower-stalk butt of the mescal, cut to 
be baked as food 
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This wild garden of the desert shows several varieties of valuable plants, among them 


the mescal, bisnaga and ocotilla 


them, because of their usefulness come 
within the scope of this article. One of 
these is a variety of Washingtonia, the 
Fan Palm—a _ beautiful tree in_ its 
wild state confined to certain limited 
areas of the Colorado Desert of Cali- 
fornia. It has been a source of weaving 
and building material to the desert In- 
dians, who turned the huge fan-shaped 
leaves to account in the thatching and 
walling of their slight houses. Antonio, I 
found, wove hats from splits of the young 
sprouts of the unexpanded leaves, and did 
some business in these articles of head- 
gear with the occasional tourist that came 
his way. It was as a food supply, how- 
ever, that the palm was held in highest 
regard. The fruit is_berry-like, 
suspended in huge bunches from 
amidst the tree’s leafy crown, fifty 
feet or more in the air. The indi- 
vidual berries resemble small black 
cherries with a thin, sweetish pulp 
covering a large seed, and may be 
eaten raw or dried. In the latter 
state, a usual Indian method was to 
soak the berries in water and then 
separate the pulp from the seed by 
bruising in a stone mortar. ‘This 
pulp is rich in sugar and if mixed 
with the chia meal makes a most 
nutritious ration. To harvest the 
palm fruit suspended as it is so 
high in air with no intervening 
branches to make climbing possible, 
is no easy job. The Indian solved 
the problem by splicing long poles 
together with a device at the top 
that broke the branches off. As to 
the mescal bakes, so to these palm- 
berry gatherings the Indians came 
in family parties, camping out and 
making of the occasion more or less 
of a fiesta. This picturesque cus- 
tom, so far as I know, is now gone 
absolutely out of the world, but 
many of the palm groves still exist, 
fortunately included within the 
Cleveland National Forest, and con- 
tinue to yield free largesse, whereof. 
only the birds and coyotes think it 
worth while to take adv antage. 

Of much’ more importance, 
economically, than the palm is 
that characteristic tree of the 


desert, the Mesquit. The form that the 
tree generally assumes in the desert 1s low 
with spreading branches, sometimes 
sprawling over a radius of forty or fifty 
feet. The roots are enormous and in their 
search for water have been known to 
descend to a depth of sixty feet or more. 
The mesquit puts on in spring a filmy, 
leafy dress of delicate green and pale 
yellow clusters of tiny flowers. 

After the flowers, the fruit—the latter 
resembling string beans five or six 
inches long, borne in great clusters, which 
mature in early summer. So abundant is 
the crop in good years that the branches 
bend almost to the ground under the load. 


A Valuable Food 


To man and beast alike they are a food 
fat with nutritive elements of which the 
most important is grape sugar. In 
old times the mesquit bean harvest was 
to the desert Indian as important as 
the maize harvest to his more eastern 
brother. The mature yellow pods were 
stored in great basket granaries set upon 
platforms raised well above the earth as a 
protection from rodents, and then, as 
needed for human comsumption, ground 
into meal, pod and seed together. Of the 
green pods a sort of confection was made 
by the separation of the sweet pulp from 
the seeds. The present generation of red 
men leaves mainly to the horses and cattle 
this useful gift of nature, having gradu- 
ated into the use of wheat flour and 
canned goods purchased of the trader; 
for so does the rust of luxury eat into the 
aboriginal iron. Meanwhile the white 
men, short-sightedly it would seem, are 
industriously chopping up the trees within 
transportable distance of railways and 
shipping them to cities for firewood, their 
excellence as fuel being in the same class 
with hickory. In Mexico, where the 
mesquit is also common, there is a curious 
legend of the people to the effect that 
before the Spanish conquest St. Thomas 
the Apostle appeared to the Aztecs and 
preached the gospel to them. When they 
declined to accept it, the saint departed 
in a most unsaintly humor, blighting their 
land of Anahuac with sterility and trans- 
forming its cacao trees into mesquits, 
which they remain to this day! 
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He was just about to plunge in when with amazing dexterity he doubled back upon himself straight up the slope 


Star-Nose of the Under Ways 


k was in a darkness that 
was dense, absolute, pal- 
pable. And his eyes 
were shut tight—though 
it made no difference, under the 
circumstances, whether they were 
shut or open. But if his sense of 
sight was for the moment off duty, its 
absence was more than compensated for 
by the extreme alertness of his other senses. 
lo his supersensitive nostrils the black 
peaty soil surrounding him was full of dis- 
tinct and varying scents. His ears could 
detect and locate the wriggling of a fat 
grub, the unctuous withdrawal ofa startled 
earthworm. Above all, his sense of touch 
that was so extraordinarily developed that 
it might have served him for eyes, ears and 
nostrils all in one. And so it came about 
that, there in the blackness of his close 
and narrow tunnel, deep in the black soil 
of the swamp, he was not imprisoned, but 
free and at large as the swift hares gam- 
boling overhead—far freer, indeed, be- 
cause secure from the menace of prowling 
and swooping foes. 
Star-Nose was a mole. But he was not 
an ordinary mole of the dry uplands and 
well drained meadows, by any means, or 
he would not have been running his deep 
tunnel here in the cool, almost swampy 
soil within a few yards of the meandering 
channel of the Lost-Water. In shape and 
color he was not unlike the common mole 
—with his thick powerful neck of about 
the same size as his body, his great, long- 
clawed, immensely strong, hand-like fore- 
feet, and his mellow, velvety, shadowy 
gray-brown fur. But his tail was much 


longer, and thicker at the base, than that 
of his plebeian cousin of the lawns. And 
his nose—that was something of a dis- 
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tinction which no other beast in the world, 
great or small, could boast of. From all 
round its tip radiated a fringe of feelers, 
no less than twenty-two in number, 
naked, flexible, miraculously sensitive, 
each one a little nailless, interrogating, 
finger. It entitled him, beyond question, 
to the unique title of Star-Nose. 

This tireless worker in the dark was 
driving a new tunnel—partly, no doubt, 
for the sake of worms, grubs, and pupae 
which he might find on the way, and 
partly for purposes known only to him- 
self. At the level where he was digging, 
a scant foot below the surface, the mould, 
though damp, was fairly light and work- 
able, owing to the abundance of fine roots 
and decayed leafage mixed through it; 
and his progress was astonishingly rapid. 

His method of driving his tunnel 
was practical and effective. With back 
arched so as to threw the full force of it 
into his fore-shoulders, with his hind feet 
wide apart and drawn well up beneath 
him, he dug mightily into the damp soil 
straight before his nose with the long, 
penetrating claws of his exaggerated and 
powerful fore-paws. In great swift hand- 
fuls (for his fore-paws were more like 
hands than feet,) the loosened earth was 
thrown behind him, passing under his 
body and out between his roomily strad- 
dling hind legs. And as he dug he worked 
in a circle, enlarging the tunnel-head to a 
diameter of about two-and-a-half inches, 


at the same time pressing the walls 
firm and hard with his body, so 
that they should not cave in upon 
him. This compacting process 
further enlarged the tunnel to 
about three inches, which was the 
space he felt he needed for quick 
and free movement. When he had accumu- 
lated behind him as much loose earth as 
he could comfortably handle, he turned 
round, and with his head and chest and 
forearms pushed the mass before him 
along the tunnel to the foot of his last 
dump-hole—an abrupt shaft leading to 
the upper air. Up this shaft he would 
thrust his burden, and heave it forth 
among the grass and weeds, a conspicuous 
and contemptuous challenge to would-be 
pursuers. He did not care how many of 
his enemies might thus be notified of his 
address, for he knew he could always 
change it with baffling celerity, blocking 
up his tunnels behind him as he went. 
And now, finding that at his present 
depth the meadow soil, at this point, was 
not well stocked with such game—grubs 
and worms—as he chose to hunt, he 
slanted his tunnel slightly upward to get 
among the grass-roots near the surface. 
Almost immediately he was rewarded. 
He cut into the pipe-like canal of a large 
earth-worm just in time to intercept its 
desperate retreat. It was one of those 
stout, dark-purplish lob-worms that feed 
in rich soil, and to him the most toothsome 
of morsels. In spite of the eagerness of 
his appetite he drew it forth most deli- 
cately and gradually from its canal, lest 
it should break in two and the half of it 
escape him. Dragging it back into his 
tunnel he held it with his big, inexorable 
“hands,” and felt it over gleefully wich 
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hat restless star of fingers which adorned 
he tip of his nose. Then he tore it into 
hort pieces, bolted it hurriedly, and fell 

» work again upon his tunneling. But 
iow, having come among the grass-roots, 
e was in a good hunting-ground and his 
vork was continually interrupted by 
easting. At one moment it would be a 
\uge, fat white grub as thick as a man’s 
ittle finger, with a hard, light-copper- 
olored head; at the next a he avy, liver- 
colored lob-worm. His appetite seemed 
insatiable; but at last he felt he had had 
enough, for the moment. He stopped 
tunneling, turned back a few inches, 
drove a short shaft to the surface as a new 
exit, and heaved forth a mighty load of 
débris. 

In the outer world it was high morning, 
and the strong sunlight glowed softly 
down through the tangled grasses of the 
water-meadow. The eyes of Star-Nose 
were but two tiny black beads almost 
hidden in fur, but after he had blinked 
them for a second or two in the sudden 
light he could see quite effectively—much 
better, indeed, than his cousin, the com- 
mon mole of the uplands. Though by 
far the greater part of his strenuous life 
was spent in the palpable darkness of his 
tunnels in the i world, daylight, none 
the less, was by no means distasteful to 
him, and he was not averse to a few min- 
utes of basking in the tempered sun. As 
he sat stroking his fine fur with those rest- 
less fingers of his nose, and scratching 
himself luxuriously with his capable claws, 
a big grasshopper, dropping from one of 
its aimless leaps, fell close beside him, 
bearing down with it a long blade of grass 
which it had clutched at in its descent. 
Star-Nose seized the unlucky hopper in a 
flash, tore off its hard inedible legs, and 
started to eat it. At that instant, how- 
ever, a faint swish of wings caught his ear 
and a swift shadow passed over him. At 
the touch of that shadow—as if it had 
been solid and released an oiled spring 
within his mechanism—he dived back 
into his hole; and the swooping marsh- 
hawk, after a savage but futile clutch at 
the vanishing tip of his tail, wheeled off 
with a yelp of disappointment. 


T was certainly a narrow shave; and for 

perhaps a whole half minute Star-Nose, 
with his heart thumping, crouched in his 
refuge. Then, remembering the tooth- 
some prize which he had been forced to 
abandon, he put forth his head warily to 
reconnoitre. The hawk was gone; but 
the dead grasshopper was still there, green 
and glistening in the sun, and a burly blue- 
bottle had just alighted upon it. Star- 
Nose crept forth cautiously to retrieve his 
prey. 

Now at this same moment, as luck 
would have it, gliding along one of the 
tiny run-ways of the meadow-mice, came 
a foraging mole-shrew, a pugnacious cou- 
sin of the Star-Nose tribe. The mole- 
shrew was distinctly smaller than Star- 
Nose, and handicapped with such defec- 
tive vision that he had to do all his hunt- 
ing by scent and sound and touch. He 
smelt the dead grasshopper at once, and 
came straight for it, heedless of whatever 
might stand in the way. 

Under the circumstances Star-Nose 
might have carelessly stood aside, not 
through lack of courage, but because he 
had no special love of fighting for its own 

sike. And he knew that his cousin, 


Star-Nose of the Under Ways: 


though so much smaller and lighter than 
himself, was much to be respected as an 
opponent by reason of his blind ferocity 
and dauntless tenacity. But he was no 
weakling, to let himself be robbed of his 
lawful prey. He whipped out of his hole, 
flung himself upon the prize, and lifted his 
head just in time to receive the furious 
spring of his assailant. 

Between two such fighters there was no 
fencing. 
upon the side of the immense ly thick and 
muscular neck of his antagonist, and im- 
mediately began to worry and tear like a 
terrier. But Star-Nose, flexible as an eel, 
set his deadly teeth into the side of his 
assailant’s head, a little behind the ear, 
and worked in deeper and deeper, after 
the manner of a bulldog. For a few sec- 
onds, in that death-grapple, the two rolled 
over and over, thrashing the grass-stems. 
Then the long teeth of Star-Nose bit in 


The mole-shrew secured a grip. 
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to the brain; and the mole-shrew’s body, 
after a convulsive stiffening, went sud- 
denly limp. 

But the disturbance in the grass—there 
being no wind that golden morning—had 
not escaped the eyes of the foraging 
marsh-hawk. She came winnowing back 
to learn the cause of it. The sun being 
behind her, however, her ominous shadow 
swept over the grass before her, and Star- 
Nose, unfailingly vigilant even in the mo- 
ment of victory, caught sight of it coming. 
He loosed his hold on his dead adversary 
and plunged for the hole. At least, he 
tried to plunge forit. But the plunge was 
little more than a crawl; for the teeth of 
the mole-shrew, set deep in his neck, had 
locked themselves fast in death, and all 
that Star-Nose could do was to drag the 
body with him. This, however, he suc- 
ceeded i in doing, so effectively that he was 
in time to back down into the hole, out of 





Dropping swiftly to the entrance of the tunnel, the great heron, his head bent 
sideways, peered into the hole with one implacable eye 
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reach, just as the hawk swooped and 
struck 

The clutching talons of the great bird 
fixed themselves firmly in the protruding 
hindquarters of the mole-shrew, and she 
attempted to rise with her capture. But 
to her amazed indignation the prize re- 
sisted. Star-Nose was holding on to the 


walls of his tunnel with all the strength of 


ais powerful claws, while at the same time 


struggling desperately to tear himself 


loose from the grip of those dead teeth in 
his neck. The contest, however, was but 
momentary. The strength of Star-Nose 
was a small thing against the furious beat- 
ing of those great wings; and in two or 
three seconds, unable either to hold on or 
to free himself from the fatal incubus of 
his victim, he was dragged forth igno- 
miniously and swept into the air, squirm- 
ing and dangling at the tip of the dead 
mole-shrew’s snout. 

Star-Nose was vaguely conscious of a 
chill rush of air, of a sudden dazzling glare 
of gold and blue, as the victorious hawk 
Happed off toward the nearest tree-top 
with her prize. Then, suddenly, the grip 
of the dead jaws relaxed and he felt him- 
self falling. Fortunately for him the hawk 
had not risen to any great height—for the 
marsh-hawk, hunter of meadow-mice and 
such secretive quarry, does not, as a rule, 
fly high. He felt himself turn over and 
over in the air, dizzily, and then he landed, 
with a stupifying swish, in a dense bed of 
wild parsnips. He crashed right through, 
of course, but the strong stems broke his 
fall and he was little the worse for the 
stupendous adventure. For a few mo- 
ments he lay half stunned. Then, pulling 
himself together, he fell to digging with all 
his might, caring only to escape from a 
glaring outer world which seemed so full 
of tumultuous and altogether bewildering 
perils. He made the earth fly in a shower, 
and in an unbelievably brief space of time 
he had buried himself till even the tip of 
his tail was out of sight. But even then 
he was not content. He dug on franti- 
cally, till he was a good foot beneath the 
surface and perhaps a couple of feet more 
from the entrance. Then, leaving the 
passage safely blocked behind him, he en- 
larged the tunnel to a small chamber, and 
curled himself up to lick his wounds and 
recover from his fright. 


T was perhaps half an hour before Star- 

Nose completely regained his compo- 
sure and his appetite. ‘His appetite—that 
was the first consideration. And second 
to that, a poor second, was his need of 
tunneling back into his familiar maze of 
underground passages. Resuming_ his 
digging with full vigor, he first ran a new 
dump shaft to the “surface, gathering in 
several fat grubs in his progress through 
the grass-roots. ‘Then, at about six inches 
below the surface—a depth at which he 
could count upon the best foraging—he 
began to drive his tunnel. His sense of 
direction was unerring, which was the 
more inexplicable as there in the thick 
dark he could have no landmarks to guide 
him. He headed straight for the point 
which would, by the shortest distance, 


join him up with his own under-ways. 

It happened, however, that in that ter- 
rible journey of his through the upper air 
the swift flight of the hawk had carried 
him some distance, and across the course 
of a sluggish meadow brook, a tributary 
Suddenly 


of the Lost-Water. and unex- 


Ways: 


Pectedly his vigorous tunneling brought 
him to this obstacle. The darkness before 
him gave way to a glimmer of light. He 
hesitated, and then burrowed on more 
cautiously. A screen of matted grass- 
roots confronted him, stabbed through 
with needles of sharp gold which quivered 
dazzlingly. Warily he dug through the 
screen, thrust forth his nose, and found 
himself looking down upon a shimmering 
glare of quiet water, about a foot below 
him. 

Glancing upward]|to see if there were 
any terrible wings in the air above, Star- 
Nose perceived, to his deep satisfaction, 
that the steep bank was overhung by a 
mat of pink-blossomed wild-roses, hum- 
ming drowsily with bees. The conceal- 
ment, from directly overhead, was per- 
fect. Reassured upon this point he 
crawled forth, intending to swim the 
bright channel and continue his tunnel 
upon the other side. The water itself was 
no obstacle to him, for he could swim and 
dive like a muskrat. He was just about 
to plunge in, when under his very nose 
popped up a black, triangular furry head 
with fiercely bright hard eyes and lips 
curled back hungrily from long and keen 
white fangs. With amazing dexterity he 
doubled back upon himself straight up 
the slope and dived into his burrow; and 
the mink, springing after him, was just in 
time to snap vainly at the vanishing tip of 
his tail. 

The mink was both hungry and bad- 
tempered, having just missed a fish which 
he was hunting amid the tangle of water- 
weeds along the muddy bottom of the 
stream. Angrily he jammed his sharp 
snout into the mouth of the tunnel, but 
the passage was much too small for him, 
and Star-Nose was well out of reach. He 
himself could dig a burrow when put to 
it, but he knew that in this art he was no 
match for the expert little fugitive. More- 
over, keen though was his appetite, he 
was not over-anxious to allay it with the 
rank and stringy flesh of the Underground 
One. He shook his head with a sniff and a 
snarl, brushed the earth from his muzzle, 
and slipped off swiftly and soundlessly. to 
seek more succulent prey. 

It was ten or fifteen minutes before 
Star-Nose again ventured forth into the 
perilous daylight. His last adventure had 
not in the least upset him—for to his way 
of thinking a miss was as good as a mile. 
But he was hungry, as usual, and he had 
found good hunting in the warm light soil 
just under the roots of the wild rose 
bushes along the bank. At length his de- 
sires once more turned toward the home 
tunnels. He poked his starry nose out 
through the hole in the bank, made sure 
that there were no enemies in sight, 
slipped down to the water’s edge, and 
glided in as noiselessly as if he had been 
oiled. He had no mind to make a splash, 
lest he should advertise his movements to 
some voracious pike which might be lurk- 
ing beneath that green patch of waterlily 
leaves a little further up stream. 

Deep below the shining surface he 
swam, straight and strong through a world 
of shimmering and pellucid gold, roofed 
by a close, flat white sky of diaphanous 
silver, upon which every fallen rose-petal 
or drowning fly or moth was shown with 
amazing clearness. As he reached the 
opposite shore and clambered nimbly up 
through that flat silver sky he glanced 
back, and saw a long gray shadow, with 
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terrible jaws and staring round eyes, dart 
past the spot from which he had just 
emerged. The great pike beneath the 
lily-pads had caught sight of him, after 
all—but too late! Star-Nose shook him- 
self, and sat basking for a few moments in 
the comfortable warmth, complacently 
combing his face with his nimble fore- 
paws. He had an easy contempt for the 
pike, because it could not leave the water 
to pursue him. 


OME fifty yards away, on the side of 


the brook from which Star-Nose had 
just come, beside a tiny pool in the deeps 
of the grass stood an immense bird of a 
pale bluish-gray color, motionless as a 
stone, on the watch for unwary frogs. 
Though the rich grasses were about two 
feet in height, the blue heron towered an- 
other clear two feet above them. He was 
all length—long  stilt-like legs, long 
snake-like neck, long dagger-like bill, and 
a firm arrogant crest of long slim delicate 
plumes. All about him spread the warm 
and sun-steeped sea of the meadow-grass 
starred thick with blooms of purple 
vetch and crimson clover and sultry 
orange lilies—droning sleepily with bees 
and flies, steaming with summer scents 
and liquidly musical with the songs of the 
fluttering black-and-white bobolinks, like 
tangled peals of tiny silver bells. But 
nothing of this intoxicating beauty did the 
great heron heed. Rigid and decorative 
as if he had just stepped down from a 
Japanese screen, his fierce unwinking 
jewel-bright eyes were intent upon the 
pool at his feet. His whole statuesque 
being was concentrated upon the subject 
of frogs. 

But the frogs in that particular pool had 

taken warning. Not one would show him- 
self so long as that inexorable blue shape 
of death remained in sight. Nor did a 
single meadow-mouse stir amid the grass- 
roots for yards about the pool; for word of 
the watching doom had gone abroad. And 
presently the great heron, grown tired of 
such poor hunting, lifted his broad wings, 
sprang lazily into the air and went flap- 
ping away slowly over the grass-tops, 
trailing his long legs stiffly behind him. 
He headed for the other side of the brook 
and fresh hunting-grounds. 

At the first lift of those great pale wings 
Star-Nose had detected this new and ap- 
palling peril. By good luck he was sitting 
on a patch of bare earth, where the over- 
hanging turf had given way some days 
before. Frantically he began to dig him- 
self in. The soft earth flew from under 
his desperate paws. ‘The piercing eyes of 
the heron detected the curious disturb- 
ance, and he winged swiftly for the spot. 

But Star-Nose, in his vigilance, had 
gained a good start. In about as much 
time as it takes to tell it, he was already 
buried to his own length. And then, to 
his terror, he came plump upon an im- 
penetrable obstacle—an old mooring 
stake driven deep into the soil. Ina sweat 
of panic he swerved off to the left and 
tunneled madly almost at right angles to 
the entrance. 

And just this it was—a part of his won- 
derful luck on this eventful day—that 
turned to his salvation. Dropping swiftly 
to the entrance of the all too shallow tun- 
nel, the great heron, his head bent side- 
ways, peered into the hole with one im- 
placable eye. Then drawing back his 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Is Your Salary High Enough? 


The Lumber Magnate Tells Why He Worked Six Years 
for Seventy-fve a Month and Exherience 


OUNG SMITH was in the 
hardware business, doing well, 
thank you, but anxious to do 
better. Looking round, he de- 

cided that the lumber business offered 
excellent opportunities; so he got busy and 
bought one of a cluster of five mills on the 
bank of the river down which came the 
logs that kept the saws busy. 

Two months later Smith was driving 
to the railroad station one Saturday 
evening when he noticed a red glare on 
the other side of the river. In five minutes 
flames were shooting a hundred feet into 
the air. The group of five mills was on 
fire. Smith’s first impulse was to drive 
to the bridge, cross the river 
at top speed and help save 


By Paul N. Wilson 


again. When a penniless immigrant boy 
rises to a position where his ability and 
integrity are the basis of a seven million 
dollar loan, the story of his life, the lesson 
of his achievement are well worth our 
careful perusal. 

Charles Axel Smith arrived in America 
from Sweden at the age of twelve. His 
father naturally gravitated to Minnesota 
where the earnings of the youngster were 
needed in the family exchequer. But 
Charles Axel was ambitious. Though he 


pelled to drop his university work. 
But he had been learning all he could 
about the hardware business and was 
given a job in the governor’s store at four 
hundred dollars a year. At the end of the 
second year he was receiving fifty dollars 
a month, and when he left the store at 
the end of six years his salary had been 
raised to seventy-five a month, for which 
compensation he established the prices of 
two million dollars’ worth of hardware a 
year. 

“T’d pay a man $5000 a year for the 
same job now,” says Smith, “but I was 
learning fast, and when, at the end of the 
six years, I was ready to step out into 
business for myself, I knew 
hardware from the ground up, 





what could be saved. He 
checked that impulse. For a 
space of minutes he sat still, 
thinking hard. ‘Then he 
turned round, drove away 
from the fire and to the home 
of Jones, the owner of the 
largest saw millin the district. 

Mr. Jones was out. Very 
well, Mr. Smith would wait. 
With the red glow of the fire 
lighting up the sky, Smith 
waited patiently until Jones 
returned shortly before mid- 
night. He wanted the mill 
owner to handle the logs that 
would come down the river 
Monday morning. 

Jones declined. He had 
all he could handle, he said. 
Very well, Smith would find 
somebody else. He continued 
his search. By eleven o’clock 
Sunday morning he had com- 
pleted arrangements for car- 
rying on his lumber business. 
Not until then did he go near 





profits. 


F course you are underpaid. Few of us 

get what we are really worth. Still, we’d 

be fairly content if we saw ahead of us a con- ’ 
stant succession of salary increases or enlarged 
But are we earning this increased 
compensation? Are we getting ready for it by 
complete mastery of our job or business re- 
gardless of present emoluments? 
Smith worked six years for a maximum salary 
of $75 per month cash plus about fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth of experience per annum. Heis 
many times a millionaire now. 
to find a man who can fila real job at $50,000 
a year, but there is no one in sight. The job is 
now occupied at half the salary Smith is will- 
ing to pay. The story of Smith and his com- 
ments on his career are well worth fifteen 
minutes of your time. 


Charles A. 


He is anxious 


—The Editors. 


backw ard and forward. 

‘So many young men today 
think that if they are not 
getting at least four hundred 
month after working a 
couple of years in one job 
they are in a rut, with no 
chance ofadvancement. They 
throw up the job, try some- 
thing else, and the chances 
are, go on throwing up jobs 
for something better until 
they wake up and find the 
be est years of their life gone. 

“I worked six years on that 
one job and never got more 
than $75.00 a month in cash, 
but the knowledge and ex- 
perience I gained were worth 
many times the salary when 
I was ready to go into busi- 
ness for myself. 

“Every big employer is 
continually on the lookout 
for men to hold down real 
jobs. I once offered a man 








the scene of the fire. ‘It was 

just as he had reasoned it 

out. The five mills were a total loss. 
Practically nothing had been saved. But 
he had been the only owner to keep away 
from the exciting spectacle. His business 
went on as usual Monday morning while 
his four competitors were not ready to 
resume operations until days later. Smith 
used his head while they exercised their 
feet. 

Which helps to explain why Smith, 
starting with a sound body, a good head, 
an endless capacity for work and no other 
capital, in time became the largest indivi- 
dual lumber operator of the Far West, 
with timber land, mills, docks, steamers 
and other equipment of a total value of 
thirty million dollars. Which also helps 
o explain why, when Smith through a 
series of unfortunate circumstances got 
into difficulties, his creditors turned a 
large part of his properties back to him, 
why he succeeded in borrowing seven 
m llion dollars to get on his financial feet 


load 


knew no English, he wanted to go to 
school, both grammar and high. 

But he had no money, so he took a job 
picking hazelnuts. With this start he 
entered school, and by working at odd 
times managed to put himself through 
the public schools. 

When he was ready to enter the univer- 
sity the money obstacle again confronted 
him. * But he packed his few clothes and 
books and went anyway. When _ he 
arrived at the university he learned that 
John S. Pillsbury, governor of Minnesota, 
wanted a boy to do the chores and help 
about the house. Smith went direct to 
the governor and told him he wanted that 
job. He got it. 

During the winter months he worked 
about the house. In summer vacations 
he worked in the governor’s hardware 
store in Minneapolis. In the second year 
difficulties again blocked the road ahead. 
Young Smith became ill and was com- 


$25,000 a year to take a cer- 
tain job. I’d pay him twice as 
much today—but he couldn’t 
take the job and it has never been filled, 
though it is occupied. The man I wanted 
would never have been worth that much 
money to me orany other firmifhe had not 
stuck to his job and learned it thoroughly. 
Any man who will get in and give the 
best he has to his job will advance, more 
slowly than he expects perhaps, but inf- 
nitely faster in the end than the man who 
is continually dissatished and keeps mov- 
ing from one job to another. 

“IT may be wrong, but I don’t believe 
any young man should expect to be in a 
position of real responsibility before he 1s 
thirty. It is not an arbitrary rule, but 
very few are mature before that age.” 

This knowledge, gained by sticking to 
the job, stood Smith in good stead when 
he decided to start out for himself. He 
was then twenty-six. 

Backed by $7000 loaned him by Gover- 
nor Pillsbury, because of the ability and 
integrity he had already shown, Smith 
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opened a small implement store and 
lumber yard. Most of this money was 
necessary for stock, and there was little 
left over to hire help. 
six for the next six years young Smith 
walked from the ofhce to the railroad 
station at midnight to post the letters he 
had written after the day’s business was 
finished. Next morning always found him 
the first one on the job. 

“Yes,” he admits, “I suppose insufh- 
cient capital and the necessity to do 
most of the work myself, were tough at 
times, but these handicaps taught me to 
watch the pennies and to make good use 
of every minute. I[n_ those di ys a 
thousand dollars looked bigger to me than 
a million does now. Up until that time 
I had never, even in my wildest dreams, 
expected to make as much as ten thou- 
sand dollars. But in the first six years 
of that business we cleaned up over 
ninety thousand dollars. 

It was at this time that Smith bought 
the mill which went up in smoke. After 
it was rebuilt the business grew rapidly. 
The same kind of energy and application 
which had made a success of his little 
retail business soon developed the C. A. 
Smith Lumber Company, operating 
first in Minnesota and later 
in Oregon. 

It was then there began 
to show that inventive genius 
and ability to grapple with 
small details that was to make 
Smith a multi-millionaire. 
He was the first man to saw 
lumber with a double cut 
band saw, a method now in 
universal use. His was the 
first mill to employ a band 
gang saw, by which lumber- 
cutting was speeded up four 
or five times. He used very 
thin saw blades of  high- 
grade steel, thereby reducing 
to one-half the waste in saw- 
dust found in other mills. 

His ships, through a system 
over which Smith dreamed 
for seven years before apply- 
ing it, carry two and a half 
times as much lumber as 
other ships in the same time, 
and can be unloaded on 
one-twentieth the time of 
other ships. 

In scores of ways Smith 
watched the leaks which 
meant waste of time, money 
and efiiciency. 


Five nights out of 


work for which he has been chosen, and 
then by the degree in which he has made 
that work beneficial to humanity.” 

Years ago Smith could have put his 
money in government bonds and_ been 
worth more than he is today. But that 
would be failing to live up to the responsi- 
bilities which were his. 


“Crazy Smith” and His Cottages 


““A man is a success only so long as 
he is growing and doing his best,” he 
explains. ‘I have had many opportuni- 
ties to put my money into easier, less 
risky propositions. ‘The lumber business 
means hard work, close application and it 
is not always profitable, often anything 
but proftable. But I had started it and 
I owed it to the men with me and to 
society to give it the best I had. 

“A big busine ss is not, and can not bea 
man’s plaything. He is responsible to the 
world which makes that business possible, 
and to future generations.” 

Smith has always kept this ideal before 
him. Scores of young men and women 
in all parts of the world owe their educa- 
tion and their opportunities for success to 
money quietly advanced them by this 
hard-headed lumberman. Universities and 
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He purchased an old mill for the cuttin: 
of timber with which to build a new mil 
after his own design. Sleeping accon 
modations for the men consisted of a bi 
bunk house, with bunks running thre 
deep all round the room. No baths o 
other conveniences were furnished. Smit! 
ordered the building torn down and smal! 
cottages with one or two rooms with 
showers and completely furnished, built 
in its stead.” 

“You're crazy,” Smith was told when 
he decided to build the cottages and 
charge a small, nominal rent to pay fo: 
janitor hire. ‘“The men aren’t used to 
such things and won’t use them.’’ 

Smith finished the cottages, and then 
built a bunk house behind them exactly 
like the old one he had found. He went 
back to Minneapolis to close up his oper- 
ations there. When he returned to the 
Pacific Coast six months later he found 
the cottages all occupied and the janitor’s 
chickens roosting in the bunk house. 

Since then he has followed this plan in 
all his camps, has ‘installed circulating 
libraries, social halls and has given his 
men every opportunity for self-advance- 
ment. In self-defense other lumber com- 
panies have been forced to follow suit, 


unt:] now the environment of 


the lumber worker in the Far 
West compares favorably 
with that of workers in other 
industries. Having started 
atthe bottom himself, Smith’s 
sympathies have always been 
with the men working for 
him. As a result I. W. W. 
organizers during the war 
found scant encouragement 
among the employees of the 
C. A. Smith company. 

But it is in his work for the 
generations which are to 
come that Smith has shown 
his real understanding of the 
responsibilities which are his. 
He is credited with being the 
first man in the United States 
to start reforestation. And 
he has done it, not as an in- 
vestment for profit, but for 
the welfare of those who are 
to come after him. 

For thorough-going refor- 
estation is at present a losing 
venture so far as financial 
returns are concerned. But 
Smith, seeing the fate of Italy 
and of China, now practically 
denuded of timber, was think- 


“It’s the pennies that ing not of himself but of his 
make the millions,” he says. responsibilities. 
“by stopping up a hole the From his start in this hesihili eae GoAs Smith built up a When. he acquired his 


size of a pin point we can 
often save hundreds of gal- 
lons of water. 

“It’s the same thing in business. Many 
a man has failed in business, or made only 
a mediocre success, because he failed to 
watch the little things, while another man 
with exactly the same opportunities and 
under the same conditions will pile up 
millions. 

“Not that the millions in themselves 
mean anything. My idea is that we are 
not here in the world to pile up money. 
If money comes incidental to doing the 
best we can on our job, all right. But 
that 1 is not success. 

“‘No, success should be measured by the 
progress a man makes in developing the 


thirty-million-dollar lumber business 


colleges in need have found him willing 
to help. His work for the sufferers of his 
native country brought to him decorations 
from the King of Sweden. Two-fisted 
tree fallers, “buckers,” and ‘‘swampers,” 
swinging about the country from one 
lumber camp to another point to Smith’s 
timber camps as models of comfort and 
convenience. 

When he first began buying timber on 
the Pacific Coast in 1900 as the future 
scene of his gigantic operations, veteran 
lumbermen called him “Crazy Smith,” 
because his first thought was for the 
comfort of the men who were to handle 
his trees. 


160,000 acres of Port Orford 

cedar and fir, with its 8,000,- 
000,000 feet of standing timber at Coos 
Bay, Oregon, he established nurseries in 
charge of competent foresters. Although 
he had more timber than he could cut if 
he lived to be a hundred, and although he 
needed every dollar he could lay his hands 
on, he sy stematically went about reforest- 
ing every acre he cut—not for gain, but 
merely as a duty. 

“TI realized that the timber resources of 
this country w ere being cut very rapidly,” 
he explains, “so that after a couple of 
generations there would be little or none 
left. So I have only been trying to do my 
little share to provide timber for the 
future generations.” 
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The details of the 
ethod of reforestation 
e immaterial. It is 
1ough to say that it has 
ist Smith practically 

e dollars for every 

forested acre. It will 
be fifty years before the 

forested land can again 
be cut over. By that 
time Smith’s original in- 
estment of five dollars 
per acre, compounded at 
sIX per cent interest, will 
amount to ninety dol- 
lars. The price of lumber 
will have to go up con- 
siderably before a profit 
can be shown on that 
heure. 

No, Smith could make 
more money investing 
his money in government 
bonds. But that isn’t 
the idea. 

“It’s one of the most 
vital problems in the 
country today,” he ex- 
plains. “If we go on 
cutting at the present 
rate, without reforesta- 
tion, in twenty-five or 
fifty years we will be 
like Italy, where there 
is no timber, and where 
they are spending hun- 
dreds of millions of dol- 
lars trying to reforest— 
and are finding it too 
late. They can’t reforest 
there now, because the 
soil has all been washed 
from the mountains and 
there is nothing co hold 
the timber. 

“Reforestation must 
be started at once after 
the land is cut. Even fifteen years is too 
long to wait. China was once heavily 
timbered—now there is no timber and 
the country is also at the mercy of 
floods. That’s what we face here. I’m 
not an alarmist—it is merely cold facts. 

“But private individuals can not long 
continue to carry the burden alone. We 
must have the help of state and national 
government. If they would only assist 
by relieving us of taxes on the land we are 
trying to restore, we could carry on the 
work—though it would cost us a lot of 
money.” 

Please understand Smith isn’t asking 
the governments, state and national to 
give him anything. He merely wants to 
be able to help future generations without 
going broke in the attempt. 

At present reforested land is usually 
taxed on the same basis as land with 
standing timber—that is, land from which 
a profit can be made. But on reforested 
land no man can make a personal profit— 
he won’t live that long. Smith is willing 
to put his money back into the land for 
the good of future generations, but he 
doesn’t like to have to pay heavy taxes 
for the privilege. Not only doesn’t like 
to, but can’t afford to much longer—he 
needs the capital to carry on his own 
operations. 

“But I intend to go ahead with my 
r-forestation, regardless,” he says. Which 
shows he is not trying to shirk the respon- 
si vilities he has assumed. 
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Would you believe that he’s almost seventy? And it's a recent photograph, 
taken after he had lost over twenty million dollars’ worth of timber 
property. The shock of the loss floored him for a 
while, but he came right back with a rush 


It was when he acquired his enormous 
holdings at Coos Bay, Oregon, that Smith 
ran squarely into another obstacle which 
threatened to stop him completely. After 
he had put his money into the tract and 
prepared to start cutting, he went to the 
officials of the railroad operating in that 
district. He asked them what freight 
rate they could make on his product. 


How He Got His Low Freight Rate 


They named their rate, which was so 
high that Smith couldn’t pay it and com- 
pete with other lumber companies in the 
world’s markets. He tried to argue, to 
have the rates reduced. The officials stood 
firm. If Smith wanted to ship over that 
line he’d have to pay their rate. Smith 
thought hard for a moment. Without 
another word he got up from his chair and 
walked out of the office. 

Within a day men were quietly driving 
about the country in buggies speaking 
very mysteriously to certain farmers and 
ranchers. A short time later Smith 
again went to see the railroad officials. 

He laid before them options for a right- 
of-way direct from his holdings to the 
ocean. If he didn’t get the rate he 
wanted, he’d build his own line and the 
officials would get none of his business. 
He got his rate all right, though he sti!! 
stands ready to build the road if it should 
become necessary. 

In 1918 it looked as though the path 
ahead wasall clear and that he could settle 
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back and let his business 
steer itself, with perhaps 


just a little fatherly 
advice and_ guidance 
once in a while. Then 


came the post-war stag- 
nation. Money markets 
tightened up and bills 
fell due. Smith came 
to the ofhce one morning 
to find that he owed 
something like six million 
dollars that he couldn’t 
pay. His assets were 
many times that amount, 
but standing timber isn’t 
liquid capital and he 
couldn’t raise the cash. 
His creditors wanted 


their money, so they 
forced him into bank- 
ruptcy. 


That was all right 
it was business. But it 
was enough to take the 
heart out of any one to 
see the work and dreams 
of 4a lifetime fading 
away. Smith went to 
bed, a mighty sick man. 
For weeks he was ex- 
pected to die. 

But the spirit of a 
fighter doesn’t die as 
easily as that. He was 
informed that his vast 
timber holdings were 
being sold for a fraction 
of their value. He got 
out of bed, went to the 
judge sitting as bank- 
ruptcy referee and per- 
suaded him that an in- 
justice was being done 
and that no one could 
run the business as well as 
the man who built it up. 

The judge agreed, largely because of 
personal confidence in his applicant, and 
Smith was appointed manager of what 
remained of his own properties, although 
the creditor’s committee still remained in 
control. By sticking to the job night and 
day for two years he was able to clear 
away the tangle. Against the 160,000 
acres of cedar and fir at Coos Bay, Oregon, 
which he had restrained his creditors from 
selling, he issued $7,000,000 in bonds. 
With the proceeds he paid off all his credi- 
tors and again cleared decks for action. _ 

Although he had sustained a loss of 
approximately $30,000,000 he had over- 
come the obstacle—simply because he 
refused to quit and be whipped. His com- 
pany still remains the largest operating 
on the Pacific Coast, with assets of 
$25,000,000. 

And that’s the story of Charles Axel 
Smith all through his business career— 
one obstacle after another. In fact, that’s 
what put him where he is today. 

“Obstacles,” he says, “are like steps of 
a ladder. When you overcome one it 
shows you are climbing. A man who has 
gone through life without overcoming 
obstacles has probably remained on the 
ground where he started.” 

Apparently the long, steady pull has 
agreed with Smith. At nearly seventy 
his hair is still brown, he is at his office 
early every day, and many a young 
husky of twenty would have a hard time 
putting him on his back. (Cont. on” page’ 56) 
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“Try Anything Once” is Casco’s Creed. This Time He Becomes 


A Christian 


Pro Tem 


By Charles V. Brereton 


Author of the ‘‘Casco”’ Series 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


HE clumsy old-fash- 
ioned car that did 


duty aS a Stage be- 
tween the tank 
station of Agua Dulce and 


Karmac, the industrial cen- 
ter of Deep Valley, rico- 
chetted from the thankee- 
marms that plentifully be- 
sprinkled the road as young 
Bud Cummins stepped on 
the accelerator in prepara- 
tion for his usual triumphal 
entry into town. A fog of 
gritty dust rose sullenly 


and hung over the lane as 
Bud opened the cut-out. 
Every sound and_ every 


move of the old car was an 
exemplification of Bud’s one 
mission in life—to impress 
the crowd he knew was 
waiting on the _postofice 
porch with the extreme 
necessity for speed under 
which a stage driver con- 
stantly labored. 

As the ancient machine 
roared round the corner out of Main street 
and turned sharply at the lone, tubercular 
tree that gave Walnut avenue its nz ime, 
Casco Billy, enthroned on the back seat in 
solemn, exclusive dignity, grasped wildly at 
one of the top bows for support. Luckily his 
fingers closed round the enameled iron, 
else Casco would have been projected like 
a missile from a catapult among the bawl- 
ing hound pups that scrambled frantically 
out of the way of this fearsome Juggernaut 

Casco frowned as he recovered his 
balance. He felt strongly the importance 
of this particular homecoming. Felt, too, 
that it would indeed be unfortunate if he 
were discovered sprawled in the bottom 
of the stage when the winking yellow 
lights of the postoffice disclosed this 
night’s new arrival to the curious on- 
lookers. Casco wanted to be able to move 

easily and quickly should he discover that 
Jenny— his wife by all the tribal laws of 
the W ylackies—was awaiting his coming 
with any other than the most friendly 
intentions. 

For this time Casco Billy, erstwhile out- 
cast, proclaimed hog-thief, and held up to 
the contumely of every one in Karmac 
during the past winter, was again return- 
ing to his ancestral hearth. There was 


considerable doubt in our hero’s mind as 
to the nature of the reception he would 
His last escapade had been far 


receive. 


ewer 


more audacious than anything he had 
pulled off before, and Casco winced as he 
recalled the caustic comments the loungers 
had made as he accompanied the sheriff 
on his last departure from town. He had 
a serious mistake in taking a hog 
white man. He realized 


made 
belonging to a 
that now. 

Casco smoothed his ruffed plumage as 
the stage righted itself, came down on all 
four wheels and stopped beside the store 
porch. ‘Then Casco, determined to brave 
it out, strutted into the lurid glare of the 
smoking oil lamps. 

A faint feeling of depression manifested 
itself in the region of Casco’s waistband 


as he moved through the jostling little 
crowd. Maybe Jenny, his wife, hadn’t 


yet heard of his arrival. It was entirely 
possible that Jenny would resume her 
usual attitude of annoyance at Casco’s 
presence. Casco felt too a little qualm of 
something akin to fear as he glimpsed the 
faces of different individuals who had been 
among the crowd of loungers when the 
sheriff had taken him away. ‘Then he was 
reassured by the friendly smile and airy 
wave of the hand he received as one of the 
by standers gree ted him. 

Casco turned sharply as something cold 
and moist pressed against his hand. Old 
Spot, his mangy hound, was wagging an 
effusive welcome. Casco frowned. Spot’s 









The missionary produced his little book and proceeded to marry them hard and fast 


love for his master had been sadly mis- 
placed once before. If it hadn’t been for 
Spot’s imbecile desire to show everybody 
where his master was, he_ probably 


wouldn’t have been arrested for stealing 


that hog. He turned away coldly, ignor- 
ing the hurt look in Spot’s eyes. Then a 
cold shiver shimmied joyously down his 
back as a hand grasped his arm and he 
heard his consort’s never-to-be-forgotten 


accents. 

“Hullo, Casco! My goodness! I bin 
glad to see you,” Jenny bubbled. “I 
goin’ have chicken supper tonight. You 
git in buggy. We goin’ home.” Jenny 


pulled Casco’s arm and urged him toward 


the ramshackle buggy, between whose 
shafts the ancient gray horse dozed 
comfortably. 


Casco slumped into the seat as one in a 
dream. Speech was impossible. Never 
before, in all his experience, had Jenny so 
scintillated with love and affection as she 
did tonight. Casco’s dazed brain groped 

vainly for a solution to this mystery. Why 
was Jenny so affectionate? Casco gave it 
up. Jenny’s voice gushed and purred 
over the latest gossip as she hammered 
the bony old steed along the vine- 
shadowed groove in the night that was the 
reservation lane. 

At the shack he had called home for so 
many years Casco dismounted with a 
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si opressed sigh of relief. Maybe he would 
sc on learn now what was on Jenry’s mind. 
Avd Casco wanted to know. He had a 
w de experience with human nature and 
t! ough he had no experience with the use 
ot metaphors, he was well aware that 
Jeany had an axe to grind. Only as yet 
he hadn’t discovered the axe. Casco un- 
hitched and stabled the old horse while 
Jenny, laden with store-wrapped pack- 
ages, disappeared into the house. 

lhe horse unharnessed and fed, and 
Spot reduced to wriggling dejection by 
his master’s cold aloofness, Casco entered 
the house. He could not restrain a gasp 
of surprise. This was a home-coming, 
indeed! Chicken and dumplings! Hot 
biscuits and elderberry jam! Real coffee, 
brought from the store and—wonder of 
wonders—beside his plate a cigar that 
must have cost at least a nickel! 

In spite of himself, Casco thawed. 
Jenny must really mean this. Knowing 
Jenny’s frugal nature as Casco did, it was 
unbelievable that she would go to such 
heights of hospitality unless she had ex- 
perienced a severe change of heart. He 
was not long in doubt as to the cause of 
the festive repast. 

\s Casco, full to repletion of chicken 
and gravy, pushed back his chair and lit 
his cigar with a pine splinter from the 
hire place, Jenny leaned forward. 

“We goin’ git married, Casco,” she 
declared. Casco’s head turned as though 
on springs. 

“Huh! We bin married twenty years 
already,” he stuttered. ‘‘Whassamatter 
at kinda marriage?” Jenny shook her 
he: ad cheerfully. 

‘That’s Wylackie 
style, ” she elucidated. 

“The preacher, he say we 
gotta git married white 
man way. He goin’ come 
an’ we git married tonight. 

git weddin’ dress on 
now.” 

Casco sat petrihed with 
amazement as Jenny dis- 
appeared into her boudoir 
in the other half of the 
cabin. Even whena smart 
rap sounded on the door 
Casco was still too dumb 
to do more than motion 
the visitor to a chair. 

The newcomer was the 
preacher—the missionary, 


he called himself—Casco 
knew. Casco had—for 
reasons of his own—never 


become intimately — ac- 
quainted with this man. 
The missionary had some 
curious beliefs. “The ones 
that Casco most disagreed 
with being that Casco 
should work for a living 
and support his wife and 
should keep strictly away 
from the hootch th: it Bill 
Clive peddled down town. 
Some men were entirely 
too unreasonable, Casco 
thought. The missionary 
deposited his hat on the 
tabic and hunched his thin 
frame forward confiden- 
tially. 

‘\ly dear brother,” he 
egin, “this is an epoch in 
you’ life. I am glad to see 


A Christian Pro Tem: Charles 


that your good woman, Jenny, has at last 
brought you to a serious realization of 
your mistakes and convinced you of the 
need for a better life. ‘This is an occasion 
you will never forget.”” With a sublime 
effort, Casco roused himself from his 
stupor. 

“Ye-ah,” he agreed, “Jenny, she’s good 
cook sometimes. I dunno whereinell she 
gittum chicken, though. She aint buy 
"em, I betcha.” The missionary smiled 
and his expression was as crude oil on 
angry waves. 

“The chicken,” he answered, “was a 
little wedding present from me. I wanted 
you to know how deeply I appreciate your 
desire to become one of our little floc k.’ 

Casco stirred uneasily. This thing was 
beginning already to have complic: itions 
he could not figure out. He hz id no desire 
whatever to be this little man’s brother, 
nor did he hone to belong to any flock. 
For a while Casco groped in the mists 
that befogged him for a glimpse of the 
catch that he felt must be in this thing. 
He sank back in his chair, his lugubrious 
countenance scarcely rippling with inter- 
est at the pre -acher’ s sprightly monotone. 
The missionary’s years of experience 
among people of Casco’s calibre had 
taught him that if he would converse with 
Indians he must do nine tenths of the 
talking himself. 


HEN, as the excellent dinner Jenny had 
perpared began to have its expected ef- 
fect, Casco commenced to see a rosy gleam 
in the murky cloud of pessimism that en- 
It could not be anything 


wrapped him. 
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else—it must be that Jenny had at last 
begun to appreciate his sterling worth. 
He could think of no other solution. His 
wife desired to attach herself to him by 
an unbreakable bond. She was proud of 
him and wanted him for herself. That 
surely must be the reason for all this 
nuptial festivity. Casco relit his cold cigar 
and beamed graciously on the preacher. 

“IT guess mebbe Jenny bin right,” he 
declared. “I aint no more Injun bum. 
I good man now. I goin’ git married like 
white man.” The preacher smiled with a 
certain amount of reserve, as though of 
some thought repressed. Had the little 
man’s calling been other than what it was 
one would have said that his expression 
was deeply cynical. 

“That’s good,” he said. “TI am giad to 
see that you feel the need for a change in 
your way of doing at this time in your 
life. The old pagan way of living must 
go. I hope to see all you people united 
in the holy bonds of matrimony. You 
who were heathens will soon be 
Christians.” 

He rose to his feet as Jenny, resplendent 
in finery that made Casco blink, re- 
entered the room. The missionary pro- 
duced his little book and, ably assisted 
by the giggling Jenny, married Casco 
hard and fast by all the scriptural and 
legal laws there were. Then he shook 
Casco’s limp hand and took his leave. 
Casco noted his air of triumph and dully 
wondered at it. 

The next morning, as Casco stood 
dreamily contemplating the waving crop 
of wild hay that covered the allotment 

(Continued on page 52) 
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An Expert in Human Values 
Three Thousand Persons 





OW infinitely more interesting ts 
business ethciency when rein- 
forced by kindliness and a sense 
of humor! 

Mrs. Suzanne Gomez, executive secre- 
tary of the Traveler's Aid Society of 
California, is a remarkable case in point. 
In her office in the Ferry Building, San 
Francisco, she deals like a benevolent 
deity with every contingency from that of 
lonely travelers or lost old men to runaway 
children ora girl who has come half across 
the world to meet an unknown lover. 

National as an organization, world-wide 
as an institution, the Traveler’s Aid 
Society was founded by Queen Victoria 
somewhere back in the last century. The 
San Francisco branch was established in 
1914, particularly to take care of the 
foreign girls who came in such numbers to 
work in the Exposition buildings. Private 


Mrs. Suzanne Gomez, executive secretary of the Traveler's Aid Society 
of California, deals like a benevolent but very wise deity 
with the human problems that hourly confront her 


- The Director of a Greek Theater— The Financial Guardian of 
—A Woman and Her Datry—A Mountaineer and His Mountain 





_ 





subscription, already generously aug- 
mented by the steamship lines—it 1s 
hoped the railroads will also contribute 
soon—has made possible the support and 
growth of this great work. Mrs. Gomez 
has fourteen workers on duty from seven 
in the morning until the last train is in 
and the last boat is docked at night. 
As eight languages are included in the 
office equipment it is indeed rare that an 
incoming foreigner can not be greeted in 
his own tongue. At the sound of familiar 
words and sight of the authoritative T. A. 
S. badge, distrust and fear vanish. Mirac- 
ulously all is well! 

Mrs. Gomez herself speaks three lan- 
guages. Her grandfather was born at 
Verdun, France, and became surgeon to 

Napoleon I; her six uncles fought in the 
Franco-Prussian War; her husband, two 
brothers, and latterly her son, served in 


the United States Navy. In San Fran- 
cisco her people antedated even the Forty- 
Niners. As a child she played on the 
sand lots that are now Van Ness —— 
and attended the locally famous Denma 
school. It was her welfare work among 
the victims of the 1906 fire that first 
brought her into social-service activity. 
After her husband’s death she devoted 
her entire time to it, starting as field 
worker for the Traveler’s Aid, with which 
she has now been associated seven years. 
To spend an hour in her office is as good 
as a play and better than a sermon. Her 
desk is piled high with letters, telegrams, 
and afhdavits of varying import—for 
instance: a man must swear to his honor- 
able intention of marriage before the gir! 
he has sent for is admitted into the 
country; a relative of any degree must 
prove relationship before reunion is pos- 











sible. The walls are covered with photo- 
graphs: a family group beaming Latin 
gratitude, for theirs was a snarl of immigration red 
tape which Mrs. Gomez straightened out; a dimpled 
baby brought from Russia by two kindly Americans 
and later adopted by them after the consent of the 
uncle in New York had been gained—again by 
Mrs. Gomez; a line of stalwart Indians, wea of 
shipwreck and further proof that the T. A. S. can 
deal with any problem, however strange; a Cascho- 
Slovak girl in native costume—an arresting face. 

“Yes,” says Mrs. Gomez to a comment, “‘she was 
interesting—had a mind of her own, that girl. 
Came over here to marry a man she’d never seen and 
when she did see him just stood there and shook 
her head. He got excited, reminded her that he'd 
paid her fare and all that. But it was no use. She 
didn’t like his looks (neither did I) and wouldn't 
have him. ‘All right,’ I said, ‘you don’t have to have 
him!’ We fixed it. I obtained work for her at once 
so that She wouldn’t be a ‘charge’ on the community, 
and—well, the immigration ofhcials let it pass.” 

It is to be noted that the immigration officials are 
very apt to “let it pass” if Mrs. Gomez so advises. 
They know her and value her judgment. 

The telephone rings. Mrs. Gomez answers, reaches 
fora pad and pencil. “Yes—six-fifteen, overland— 
red velvet hat—small, fair. All right, we'll meet 
her. 

“She paid back the ticket money to the rejected 
suitor,” Mrs Gomez continues as though there had 
been no interruption, “and now she’s married to 
another man, a fine fellow.” 

A knock at the door. Little Henri Dupin is 
here with his father. Can Mrs. Gomez see them? 
Mrs. Gomez certainly can. They enter, a good- 
looking young Frenchman and a boy of ten who, 
two days before, had come all the way from France 
to his mother and his new father, his own father 
having been killed in 1914. M. Dupin is very grate- 
ful for the successful trip, very proud of his adopted 
son. Mrs. Gomez talks to them in French and pres- 
ently they go away laughing. 

“Sometimes we have them here—boy s, I mean, 
she remarks as the door closes, ‘‘runaways, stubborn 
as little mules. Can’t get a thing out of them. Oh, 
yes, of course—in the end. Lots of times the bird,” 
she nods toward the canary in the window, “does it 
for us. They get interested and forget, especially the 
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produced a score of plays. Two hundred students 
townspeople. organized as the Greek Theater Players, 
design and make their own costumes and stage settings 


The classic Greek theater where Professor Hume 


and 





little fellows. 


hot bath and put them to bed—make 
know. By morning I have the whole 
graph the family.” 

She twinkles over this. Plainly it is 


enjoys. 


Again a light knock. Miss X—, the Italian worker, 
she has brought the letter.” 
Nita is produced, a golden-skinned girl whose 
rustic type of beauty is clouded by the cheap factory clothes 
The three-sided colloquy begins: 

But—here follows a 


appears. “Nita is here 


Gomez nods. 


she wears. 
No, Luigi has not come—yet. 
stream of words. 

“U-mm,” says Mrs. Gomez and _ pro- 
ceeds to the matter of the “letter.” “Why 
does he call you ‘cousin’? Thought you 
were engaged?” 

More explanation in voluble Italian 
with gestures. 

“Yes. All right. 
people she is with?” 

Miss X— is undecided about this but 
Nita is not. She is sure they are keeping 
Luigi from her. 


But what about these 


Mrs. Gomez considers. “Well, there’s 
one thing we can do—get her some decent 
clothes. They ought to help, if this 


young man of hers ever does turn up. 
Can’t you go with her, Miss X—?” Miss 
— agrees, smiling, and they leave. 
“Mrs. Gomez shakes her head. “I don’t 
like the looks of this—something. queer, 
somewhere. We'll have to watch a bit.” 
She steps to the door. ‘Nearly time for 
the boat, Miss B Then, turning to 
me: “Little girl coming in on a liner— 
must be met.” 
And so it goes 
Say anything 
“eficiency” and 
provided she he: 


to Mrs. Gomez about 
she will nod absently— 
irs you at all—and go 
right on thinking about Nita and her 
mysterious betrothed; or Mrs. S—, who 
is threatened unjustly with deportation; 

Tz Something-or-other, a Dalmatian 
who has arrived that morning with five 
notherless children. For her interest, 
with her whole heart behind it, is con- 
cerned not with impressive words but 
with the peculiar tangles that hourly con- 
front her. Real tragedies, real comedies 
not unmixed with vaudeville, are played 
in her little ofice and Mrs. Gomez, warm- 
hearted, humorous, wholly understand- 
ing, has considerably more to do with the 
actors thereof than the average producer 
or playwright with his more artificial 
enterprises. 

She is an expert in human values. 

Marpa MAcKEnpRICcK. 


Sometimes I just take them home with me, 
let them help buy the dinner and help cook it, give them a 
a game of it all, you 
story and can tele- 


a phase of her work 
(and incidentally her own innovation) that she thoroughly 


Mrs. 


at that institution. 
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Sam Hume, professor of dramatic literature and art at the 
University of California and director of the Greek theater 
When a freshman he visioned this 


theater as a world center for the drama 





long, lean freshman stood above the 

Greek theater at the University of 
California, looked down into the great 
bowl of seats, tier after tier, and across 
the stage so vast and awe-inspiring. Then 
there came to him a vision—the vision of 
California as a world center of dramatic 
art. At his feet lay the instrument to 
accomplish that end. It needed human 
sympathy, understanding, courage, bound- 
less energy and strength; and in vital 
complement to these, the ability to see 
ahead afar and clearly. 

It was in 1903 that Sam Hume, 
man, saw his phantom Art move with 
stately measure across the stage. The 
vision has never left him. Called back to 
his university in 1918 as: professor of 
dramatic literature and art and director 
of the Greek theater, he so wrought on the 
phantom thing he saw that it is now 
becoming tangible, even to those whose 
eyes but dimly scan the future. Professor 
Hume has placed his ‘“‘permanent setting” 
for the show that is to come. While he 
has brought to the Greek theater for the 
benefit of the public many of the leading 
artists of the music world, the drama and 
the dance, he has also set in motion the 
following things in the way of creative and 
stimulating work which he believes of still 
greater benefit to the state at large: 

Organized some two hundred students 
and townspeople into the Greek Theater 
Players who have successfully produced a 
score or more plays, designed and made 
their own costumes and stage settings. 

Organized the drama teachers of the 
high schools of California for the better- 
ment of dramatic art. 

Founded an annual Shakespearean festi- 
val among high school students through- 
out the state. 

Opened to all California residents a 
play-writing contest. 


fresh- 





Organized an annual concert at the 
Greek theater for high school orchestras 
and mixed choruses. 

Called, with J. Nilsen L aurvik, director 
of er San Francisco Museum of Art, in 
July of last year a conference of directors 
and acting heads of Western museums 
to discuss individual problems of art 
museiims and to obtain through organiz- 
ation more and better exhibitions at less 
pro-rata cost for all the Western centers. 
In addition, to make the West a definite 
and recognized field, actively co6perating 
for significant exhibitions to its communi- 
ties. There were present representatives 
from Portland, Angeles, Salt Lake, 
Oakland, Sacramento, Berkeley and San 
Francisco. Letters endorsing the project 
were received from all museums of con- 
sequence in Western territory. Arrange- 
ments were made for an exhibition on 
circuit to all art centers in the West, 
beginning in February of this year, the 
exhibition to include the work of Western 
artists chosen from the annua! exhibitions 
held at Portland, Seattle, Angeles, 
San Francisco, Salt Lake and Santa Fe. 
Laurvik was chosen president of the new 
association of museums and Hume secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Hume last year arranged ten art exhi- 
bitions, held in the Arc wore building 
at the University of California. He 
also accomplished something in a creative 
line when built up an audience in 
Berkeley for symphony concerts, so that 
for the last three years Berkeley he is had a 
season of eight concerts by the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony orchestra where until 
then a musical season was not considered 
possibie. 

Hume began his stage career in his 
Berkeley high school days, continuing 
with marked success at the university, 
interrupted by a year in Alaska where he 


Los 
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worked with rough and ready men. Per- 
haps his ability to handle men—to keep 


together several hundred persons, as in 
many theatrical ventures— is due not 
alone to personality but in part to what 
he discovered about men in Alaska. In 
1908 he went to London as an employee 
of the Anglo-American Exhibition. He 
had decided to become an actor. ‘There 
he picked up a copy of “The Mask,’ 
published by Gordon Craig in Florence. 
He purchased every copy that had been 
issued. Here was a new viewpoint on the 
theater. He got in touch with Craig and 
spent two years with him in Florence and 
London. Under Craig’s influence and 
inspiration he decided to become a pro- 
ducer, rather than an actot. In Florence 
Craig was at work on the production of 
“Hamlet” for the Moscow Art theater. 
Hume superintended the building of the 
models for this production which took 
place in Moscow. In London he superin- 
tended the construction of the stage 
setting for Ellen Terry, 
Craig’s mother, for her 
production of “Much Ado 
About Nothing” at Strat- 
ford. Later he constructed 
the model for Craig’s screen 
setting used by W. B. Yates 
at the Abbey theater in 
Dublin, then departed for 
the mainland where he 
studied in the theaters of 
Germany, France, Spain 
and Italy. 

Returning to America 
Hume went to Harvard 
to perfect himself in the 
history and literature of 
the theater. There he re- 


ceived his A. B. in 1913 
and his M. A. in 1914. 
He was intimately con- 


” cted with the launching of 

George P. Baker’s ‘‘Forty- 
seven Workshop” at Har- 
vard and produced the first 
play given by it. While 
there he also produced the 
Delta Upsilon Elizabethan 
revivals. In 1914he brought 
together in this country 
the first exhibition of 
stagecraft. It was a power- 
ful stimulus to America, 
just then awakening to the 
fact that the artist had 
come into the theater, due 
in great part to Craig’s 
approach. Hume then be- 
lieved, as he does now, 
that the stage setting and 
costuming, if the play is to 
achieve its aim, must be in 
the hands of an artist who 
has understanding to con- 
ceive the inner mood of the | 
play. The exhibition con- | 
tained the best work of the | 
younger Americans as well | 
as examples of European _ | 
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Arts and Crafts theater in Detroit where 
he launched the first season of plays. He 
remained there as director of the Arts and 
Crafts theater for two seasons and 
designed and installed the permanent 
stage setting for the Madison theater. 

The university, Hume believes, has a 
service to perform, not alone to the stu- 
dents who enter it but to the citizens of the 
state at large. It should be a stimulus 
along all lines of activity. It must lead 
in the arts. His first two years at 
Berkeley were devoted to organization. 
Then at the Greek theater were given 
the great Falstaff trilogy, “King Henry 
IV,” parts 1 and 2, and “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” an accomplishment 
of note, so far as any American university 
is concerned. Costumes and stage set- 
tings were designed and executed for the 
productions, laying the foundation for the 
wardrobe, scenery and properties now 
owned by the Greek theater. 

Further to carry out his ideas, Hume 





Mrs. C. W. West lives in a beautiful home built upon a 
foundation of cottage cheese. But that is because 


it is super-cheese and the West family 
are super-workers 
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Juliet,” and, for the first time in America 
outside of New York, Benelli’s “Tle 
Jest.” During the season he produce 
hve Shakespearean and fourteen mode 
plays, involving more than two hundre 
students and townspeople in_ vario: 
capacities. Here was represented creati. 
work done by a department of the Unive 
sity unequalled by any similar work done 
in any other American university. 

It was to increase the scope of creativ 
work that Hume induced the State Board 
of Education to call a three-day confer- 
ence in Berkeley of all teachers of the 
drama in the State high schools. As the 
— the Drama Teachers Association of 

California was formed, now actively 
engaged in raising the standards of 
dramatic work in the public schools. 
Hume is honorary president of the associ- 
ation. And it was to stimulate interest in 
Shakespeare that he organized the Shake- 
spearean festival given annually for the 
past three years in April at the Greek 
theater, high school students 
throughout the state com- 
peting in the contests. Of 
state-wide importance also 
is the play-writing venture. 
For the best play by a 
resident an award of $375 
was made and_ promise of 
production. Eighty - four 
manuscripts, several of ex- 
ceptional quality, were re- 
ceived. Some of the best of 
these will be printed as the 
first of a series of Greek 
theater publications which 
will also include a mono- 
graph on the Greek theater 
and monographs on certain 
technical phases of stage 
lighting, mechanics and 
general production. Last 
August Hume was called to 
Detroit to direct a six-weeks 
repertory season under the 
management of the Detroit 
Symphony Society. — Six 
plays were given at forty 
performances before sixty 
thousand persons. It was 
the first time such an ex- 
periment had been made by 
a symphony orchestra and 
its success led to plans for 
a permanent theater in 
Detroit under the manage- 
ment of the symphony or- 
chestra. For the last three 
years Hume produced the 
municipal Christmas fes- 
tival at St. Paul, in which 
from three hundred to four 
hundred persons took part. 

Husert Leo Duncan. 
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[his simple statement, 
made by a quiet, refined, 





stagecraft. For the first 

time in this country a model was shown of 
the German kuppelhorizont, or sky dome, 
and stage lighting by modern German 
methods. 

Hume produced festivals in St. Paul, 
St. Louis, Newark, N. J., and Boston, the 
dedicatory performance of George G. 
Booth’s open air theater in Cranbrook 
and the dedicatory production in the 


decided upon indoor productions. The 
university has no indoor theater nor any- 
thing resembling a stage. Actors, a plat- 
form and some simple background being 
the only actual necessities, Wheeler audi- 
torium with its scant platform was chosen 
for a series of successful plays. 

Last year Hume gave in the Greek 
theater “Twelfth Night,” “Romeo and 


slender and kindly woman 
sixty-one years old, is the secret of th 
success that came to the C. W. West 
family after twenty years of economy on 
a laborer’ s income and street-car conduc 
tor’s wages, and after West’s health ha 
failed so that he couldn’t hold down a jol 
of any kind. 
Mrs. West is the type of woman wh 

proves herself ‘“‘a very present help 1 
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rouble.” The Wests moved to a twenty- 
cre ranch with three cows, near Portland, 
nd likewise moved into debt, making a 
mall payment down on the property. 
larry, the oldest boy, who had taken a 
'b running a press that printed labels in 
box factory, quit it to get a butter-milk 
ute, also peddling butter, eggs and 
»ttage cheese. His mother’s first output 
f cheese was ten pounds 
made of skimmed milk, 
the curd poured into a 
four sack, hung on the 
clothes line to drain, 
next day seasoned with 
salt and blended with 
as much cream as it 
would absorb. She says: 
“The ordinary cottage 
cheese is tough and taste- 
less. I never skimped 
with the cream. ‘There 
was such a demand that 
presently we were buying 
milk from the neighbors. 
For three years | made 
on my kitchen stove all 
that Harry sold, more 
than a hundred four- 
quart pans of milk a 
day. Before we began 
buying skim milk from 
neighbors they used to 
throw it away, sothat the 
waste product brought 
prosperity to them as 
well as to ourselves. 
Then Harry decided to 
take the short course at 
the Oregon Agricultural 
College, to learn all he 
could) about modern 
methods in the business. 
When he came back we 
bought a second-hand 
boiler and built two vats. 
The milk is heated by 
steam, a welcome relief 
to me, after lifting a 
hundred heavy pans on 
and off the stove. 
“Our continued success 


Interesting Westerners 


AITING on a doorstep all day to 

hear the jingle of a debtor’s money 
is a powerful developer of persistence, 
says Mrs. Edna Van Vlack of Olympia, 
Washington. 

Mrs. Van Vlack is assistant claim agent 
for the industrial insurance division of 
the State Department of Labor and 
Industries of the State of Washington. 





Mrs. Edna Van Vlack, assistant claim agent for the industrial insurance 
division of the State Department of Labor and Industries of 
Washington, is financial guardian of three thousand persons 
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of workmen who come under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of Washington. 
Briefly, she is the recording angel of that 
army of men who toil by their hands and 
the sweat of their brow in this western 
state and is the financial guardian of 
three thousand widows, fatherless children 
and dependents. 

“Sometimes, after reading of the sor- 
rowful plight of dozens 
of claimants,” she says, 
“and being fairly seeped 
in hard-luck stories, I 
wonder if there really 
is a bright side left in 
life. Then I remember 
the letter we received 
recently from a seventy- 
year-old workman and 
my confidence that there 
is still a sunny side 
returns. This old man 
through an accident lost 
forty per cent of his 
vision. He was awarded 
$750. He wrote us a 
letter—it might have 
been the happy, bub- 
bling letter of a nineteen- 
year-old boy, he was so 
pleased to receive the 
money. He thanked the 
Commission profusely 
and then added, ‘All 
my life | have wanted a 
little shack of my own 
and now my dream is 
realized’.”’ 

Many an interesting 
though simple little story 
is found here and there 
in the annals of the 
claim agent. A _penni- 
less man is given a home; 
a widow and five chil- 
dren, living in a stuffy 
flat where everything 
but the rent is cheap, are 
able to move to the 
healthful environment of 
a country home; a widow 
of sixty who has never 





with cheese is due to 

the cream used. We now buy from 
fifty-five farmers eleven thousand pounds 
of milk a day and ship our product 
as far as Hood river and Astoria. 
We operate two delivery trucks and 
employ five men. Harry has increased 
the sale of cheese from ten pounds every 
other day to more than a ton each day. 
The vats hold 3600 pounds of whole milk. 
From one hundred pounds we get seven- 
teen pounds of cheese and we sell one 
hundred gallons of cream a day. The 
curd is placed in trays to cool and drain, 
then put in an electrically operated mixer 
with cream and the necessary amount of 
salt, after which it is packed in parafhned 
pasteboard pails. We have been care- 
ful always to keep up the standard of 
quality. 

‘After coming to the country my hus- 
band regained his health completely. He 
makes a trips a day with a heavy 
truck buying whole milk. He is very 
proud of the fact that he has won a big 
silver cup three years in succession for the 
best sow and litter of pigs less than four 
weeks old, raised on whey and skimmed 
milk. Yes, it is certainly an improve- 
ment on the street-car conductor ral 


She is the first woman to hold this position 
in Washington and is one of the few 
women claim agents in the United States. 
Six years ago she went to work for the 
Commission as a stenographer at a salary 
of sixty dollars a month. She is now one 
of the highest paid women in the state’s 
employ and is responsible for a million 
and a half dollars each year. 

The god of luck never casts a flirtatious 
eye on this competent little woman. 

“Luck!” laughed Mrs. Van Vlack. 
“Luck and success are hardly speaking 
acquaintances, so far as I am concerned. 
I got where I am by hard work. Persis- 
tence and putting your heart in your 
work is the secret of success for any one. 
I clerked all day in a store and went to 
night school to get my business education. 
Then I went to work for a doctor and a 
lawyer who officed together. ‘The lawyer 
used to send me out to make collections 
and it was right there that I learned that 
persistence is a big force in this world. 
I would sit on the doorstep all day long 
before I would fail in a collection.” 

Mrs. Van Vlack’s job is an endless 
round of rehabilitating broken hearts and 
crushed souls. She handles the pensions 
paid to widows, children and dependents 


earned a cent of money 
is started in a gainful occupation; another 
is made happy through the purchase of 
some small business that will make her 
independent. 

Mrs. Van Vlack is one of the organizers 
and charter members of the Olympia 
Business and Professional Woman’s Club 
and is state treasurer of the State Feder- 
ation of Business Women’s Clubs. She 
is receiving a reward other than salary for 
her humane work. It comes in the form 
of letters received frequently from grate- 
ful pensioners. Marie Rowe Dunpar. 


U OU 
ULIUS WANG, 
haired, six feet four 
stockings, slender as a panther, quick as a 
wild-cat, makes his home in Klickitat 
county, Washington, near the base of Mt. 
Adams, to whose summit he has climbed 
a greater number of times than any other 
known man. He kept a record of his 
trips until they exceeded one hundred, 
since which time he has lost count. 
“Tcameto the, Trout Lake country,” said 
Wang, “in 1900, when I was four years 
old. My father, born in Norway, was a 
sailor. I was born in America. My 
father took up a homestead here twenty 


dark-eyed, dark- 
inches in_ his 
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One of j. Frost's winter resorts. When 
snow melts off Mt. Adams’ crest this 
lofty lookout cabin will be completed 


as a forest ranger's home 
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years ago. I was thirteen when I killed 
my first bear and my first deer. I have 
always worked at out-door jobs. During 
the past three summers I have been 
employed by the Forestry Department. 
The lumber for the ranger’s cabin which 
is to be built on the summit of Mt. Adams 
| hauled by wagon to the foot of the 
mountain and from there took it on a 
sled, of which a mule was the motive 
power for the first 8000 feet. From there, 
with two helpers, I hauled it by cable to 
the lower summit, an elevation of about 
11,500 feet. By cable is meant that a 
pulley was anchored above a pile of lum- 
ber, a cable was passed through the pulley 
and a sled fastened to each end of the 
cable, one sled loaded with lumber, the 
other sled with sacks of ice and snow, and 
the latter pulled downward, thus sending 


the other-sled up to the pulley, a fourth of 


a mile. The pulley was moved up and 
the operation repeated until the distance 
(3500 feet) had been covered. 

“At the lower summit is a fairly level 
snow field for half a mile and the material 
was hauled across by man power with 
ordinary sleds. ‘Then the cable was used 
to the highest point, 12,307 feet above 
sea level. On a few snowless stretches 
where sleds could not be operated we 
carried the lumber on our backs. During 
the job we camped in tents on the two 
summits. The total weight of the lumber, 
wire, cable, nails and other materials was 
$200 pounds. As the snow is 
gone we will build the cabin. In winter 
| make my living by trapping bear, 
cougar, bob-cats, marten and fisher. My 
largest Hsher measured 63 inches from 
nose to tip of its tail. For the finest 
hsher pelts I get from $115 to $165. My 
line of traps 1s nearly fifty miles long and 
I have more than three hundred traps. 
Twice a week I make this fifty-mile trip 
on snow-shoes, examining each trap and 
re-setting it if it has been sprung. For 
bait I use fish oil mixed with other scents 
which proves irresistible to the furred 
folk. The snow round the traps varies 
in depth from a few feet to twenty-five 
feet. I started to earn my living as a 
trapper when I was fifteen years old. ‘wo 
years ago Adolph Smith and I brought 
out $4500 worth of furs from our winter’s 
trapping. We had thirteen fisher and 92 
marten skins. We also had some red and 
cross foxes. My latest and best catch was 
a silver fox, worth fifteen hundred dollars. 


soon as 












Offcial forestry records say that Mt. 
Adams is 12.307 feet high. After 
Julius Wang had climbed tothe top a 


hundred times he quit counting trips 





an 


“When you are out alone you have to be 
very careful not to cripple yourself by 
breaking a leg or meeting with any other 
accident, for often during the winter I go 
for weeks without seeing a human being. 
In going over some deep snow on the, 
steep face of the mountain this winter the 
snow started to slide. 1 went with it for 
over two hundred yards. Luckily in 
rolling down with the snow I happened to 
stay on top but I might easily have been 
buried at the bottom of the slide which 
was over fifty feet deep. Ifa storm is not 
raging you can get your bearings but you 
have to have a certain instinct, such as an 
animal travel in stormy 
weather or at night without becoming 
confused. Points of the compass can be 
told by observing that there are more 
limbs on the south side of trees and that 
the bark is darker on the north side. 
During the summer in climbing the 
mountain I have taken a chance in cross- 
ing a slide of talus rock and the loosened 
rock has given way. While rock is rolling 
toward the edge of a cliff a man does some 
desperate scrambling and clawing to find 
a rock that will hold and keep him from 
going over the edge of a bluff. 

“Last spring for the first time in the 
memory of man a huge avalanche formed 
on the south slope of Mt. Adams and 
made its way to the base of the mountain, 
carrying huge rocks, ice and snow and 


possesses, to 





The total weight of material for the cabin 
was 8200 pounds. In places where there 
was no snow, sleds were replaced by man- 
power, Julius Wang in the lead 








snapping off the big trees that lay in its 
course. Not far from where this slide 
started I found crevices in the rocks with 
steam issuing from them. There was a 
strong odor of sulphur there. Not far 
away I discovered a hole in the lava 
formation. I went in a couple of hundred 
feet. The further I went the larger the 
tunnel in the lava became, but having no 
light I did not explore it further. 
“During the winter I see occasional 
timber wolves and hundreds of deer. 
[here isn’t an animal in the woods that 
will not run from the scent and sight of 
man. Recently I saw two bear cubs about 
six weeks old. At sight of me they 
started up a tree. I started up after 
them. Every time I got close to them 
they would squeal and the mother would 
come charging up after me. By kicking 
and shouting at her I would drive her off, 
but again the cubs would squeal and 
again she would come after me. Of 
course I could have shot her but her fur 
was not in good condition. I finally 
chased her down the tree and by shooting 
toward her several times drove her some 
distance away and then, before she could 
return, I hustled up the tree and secured 
the cubs. ‘The mother was a large bear, 
weighing about three hundred pounds. 
“Every once in a while you read of a 
man being lost in the woods and becoming 
panic stricken. There is no reason why 
any man should not get along in comfort 
in the forest during the summer. _ If he ts 
lost in June he can usually find any 
quantity of wild strawberries or salmon 
berries. Later he can get black-caps, 
thimble-berries, blackberries, huckleber- 
ries, hazelnuts and roots. By taking it 
easy and following some stream down the 
valley he will soon strike civilization. 
The trouble is that when men are lost they 
wander aimlessly about. Personally, | 
don’t see how people can get lost, for if 
they will use their eyes they can always 
locate themselves by some landmark or 
get their direction from the sun or from 
the north star. City people, however, 
are used to looking at the street corner for 
the signs and when they fail to find 
printed signs in the forest they don't 
know how to read nature’s signs, which 
are always present.” Frep LockLey. 
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SECRET VALLEY 


A Story of Strange Trails 
By Leland W. Peck 


Author of: Yellow, etc. 


HEIR adventures really began with 
the strange partnership that Gil 
Phillips, twenty-four-year-old son of 
wealth, and “Old Timer” Johnny Barnes, 
twelve-year-old son of the streets, sealed 
with a solemn handshake that foggy July 
night in San Francisco, five minutes after 
meeting for the first time. 

Phillips and his father had hotly dis- 
agreed that evening. Gil had declared 
that he intended .starting on a trip of 
adventure round the world, and that upon 
his return he expected to seek a new job. 
His father, astonished and angry, insisted 
that he settle down, remain on the payroll 
of the Phillips company and prepare him- 
self to carry on the growing business. At 
midnight a compromise was reached: Gil 
agreed to take a month—to go on a trip 
and “think it over.’ Atoneo’clock, with 
a camp outfit in his car, he drove away 
in the dark—without a destination. 

‘“Take me with you, mister,” Old Timer 
pleaded, appearing mysteriously on the 
running board of the car. “I’m a boy 
detective, but I aint never been camping.” 
The boy’s plea appealed to Gil’s sense of 
humor, but the idea of taking a street- 
urchin into the woods fitted into his pres- 
ent mood and he agreed. 

En route to the mountains, Gil pur- 
chased a new outfit for his young com- 
panion and sought a government map. On 
one of the sheets he saw a small pencil- 
drawn circle enclosing two tiny valleys 
deep in the heart of the Sierra Nevada. 
“A tip!” exclaimed Gil. “We'll go there.” 
[hey did, although they had to leave the 
car finally and pack their outfit across a 
steep and trailless country. 

four days before Gil and Old Timer 
appeared on the scene, Mark Randolph 
and his daughter Sylvia came to the 
deserted cabin in Pocket Valley, five miles 
from Rampage, a decadent gold town 
known as Ramp Camp where twenty 
people still lived. One day later three 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


Wah Shing pried with 
a knife blade. There 
was a hollow snap. 
Two shining bald 


heads bent over 


men, Kirk, Sanderson and Walsh, moved 
into another abandoned cabin in Secret 
Valley, closely adjoining Pocket. 

While these five persons kept their 
history and present intentions secret, Din 
Hock, a silent old Chinese miner, and 
Wah Shing, an ancient laundryman, 
seemed to know something. But when 
their friend Pop Pickett, the old owner of 
the empty hotel, and Ben Downs, the 
storekeeper, questioned them, the yellow 
men were stonily silent. And when Din 
Hock, on his way to Secret Valley, 
encountered Gil and the boy on the trail, 
he evaded Gil’s questions about the two 
valleys, warning him bluntly to stay 
away. 

Their curiosity aroused, Gil and Old 
Timer made camp on the rim of the cafion 
where they could look down into Secret 
Valley. Through his glasses Gil watched 
an attractive young woman enter a cabin 
with a rifle on her arm; a few minutes 
later a bullet struck the cliff close to his 
head. “This is going to be good!” Old 
Timer exulted, his romanticidea of a dime- 
novel Outlaw Queen fulfilled in this mys- 
terious and daring girl. Here was a won- 
derful chance, he said to himself, for some 
real detective work. His enthusiasm was 
not shared by Gil; the thought of that 
murderous bullet rankled. But they 
determined to remain on the ridge. 

From a high point overlooking Pocket 
Valley one of the Secret Valley men daily 
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watched the Ran- 
dolph cabin. ‘Twice 
when the father and 
daughter rode to 
Rampage, Kirk fol- 
lowed them on his 
horse. The third time 
they went to town 

Gil sat in the store 
with Pop Pickett when Kirk, blocking 
Randolph’s passage, seemed to utter a 
whispered threat. Randolph remained 
meekly silent, but Sylvia, turning on Kirk 
in fury, warned him never to interfere 
again. 

Randolph received a letter that day; 
his hand shook as he read it and put it 
carefully away. Kirk’s eyes burned as he 
watched, and Gil saw that he too was 
vitally interested in that letter. Riding 
slowly through the village street, with 
Kirk again following them, Sylvia ques- 
tioned her father, but he answered 
evasively. At Wah Shing’s shack Gil and 
Pop Pickett saw Randolph hand the 
reins to his daughter and enter the 
Chinaman’s door. In the shade of the 
Double Eagle Saloon Kirk sat down to 
wait. 

VII 
BENT huddled figure on a wooden 
bench, a long-stemmed bamboo 
pipe at his lips, raised his head 
slowly at the sound of jingling 
bridle chains. 

Into the sun patch on the floor of the 
dim odorous room presently came a 
shadow. The stooped figure made no 
move when the visitor’s body darkened 
the open doorway. He looked at the 
bearded white man with beady, half- 
screened eyes and drew a long puff on the 
metal mouthpiece of his pipe. 
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For a space the man in the doorway 
paused. He seemed to find the shadowy 
recesses of the room troublesome after 
the outside glare. Then he approached, 
stood before the immobile figure on the 
bench. 

“You are Wah Shing?” he asked. 

“Wi th Shing,” answered the Chinaman. 

“My name is Randolph,” went on the 
visitor. “I am living in Pocket Valley.’ 

If he waited for a sign from the Oriental 
it was in vain. The latter studied him 
through slitted lids, outwardly calm, 
expressionless; inwardly stirred by 
this man’s words. 

“You have been in Rampage 
long time,” Randolph said. “Live 
here when camp was big, plenty 
mines working, plenty men.” 

“L ong time.’ 

“Thirty, forty years ago, you 
remember a Chinaman named Din 
Hock?” ; 

The yellow man puffed medita- 
tively at his pipe. 

“Plenty Chinaman 
Camp,” he said finally. 

“T know—but you can remem- 
ber Din Hock can’t you? Maybe 
cook, maybe miner. You know 
where he is now? Is he alive?” 

‘*All Chinaman gone long time,” 
said Wah Shing. “Only Wah 
Shing lib here now.” 

Randolph sank down on the 
bench and looked about, twisting 
his beard with nervous fingers. 
A soiled and curl-edged lithograph 
of a  topheavy wood-burning 
locomotive was on the dingy 
wall beside an ancient calendar 
depicting a buxom blond girl on 
a ramping black horse. A narrow 
shelf extended from the end of a 
rude built-in bunk to a window 
covered with a piece of burlap. 
\n alarm clock ticked loudly on 
the shelf beside a _pigeon-blood 
vase, a candle stuck into a beer 
bottle, anda small bronze Buddha. 
Flies spun in the warm air; out- 
side sounded the steady drum of 
the waterfall. 

“If I could find Din Hock,” 
Randolph began after a time, 
“maybe I have some money for 
him.” , 


Wah 


Lamp 


Shing’s eves shifted in their 
sockets—the tiniest bit. “Where you 
come flom?” he demanded. 

“South America,” replied Randolph. 
oe daughter and I came here, Pocket 

Valley, to live. I don’t know anybody in 
this country. You tell me about Din 
Hock, I'll be good friend.” 

‘Good flend? a 

Ves. 

Wah Shing sat motionless, silent. 

“Tf you know where Din Hock is, you 
tell me,” urged Randolph. “Din Hock 
will be glad.” 

The old laundryman studied the floor. 

“You come back thlee day?” he asked. 

“Why, yes—of course,” agreed the 
other hastily. 

“All light, thlee day you come. I 
think. Mebbeso thlee day I lemembah.” 

Long after the gray-beard had ridden 
up the trail with his daughter Wah Shing 
remained thoughtfully on his bench. 


Then he rose and scuffled across the 
his slippers—old 
uppers cut 


boots 
except 


rubber 
away 


floor, 


with their 


Secret Valley: 
over the toe—slapping the worn uneven 
floor. 

He stopped before the narrow shelf, 
glanced apprehensively toward the door 
and took down the bronze image that 
stood between the pigeon-blood Oriental 
vase and the nickel-plated American 
alarm clock. Wah Shing turned the little 
idol over in his bony fingers. The time 
was coming, and soon, he knew now, when 
what that bronze image held within its 
metal belly would be of value to some- 
body. At last, after nearly a_half- 











century, the owner of 
the bland-faced Buddha 
rewarded for 

patient 
years of 
secret of 


was to be 
his years of 
waiting, his 
guarding the 
the pagan god 

With another cautious 
look about, he tucked 
the idol beneath his blue denim jumper. 
Then he put on his heavy brogans, his 
wide floppy hat, and went out. 

The midday sun bathed the deserted 
street with golden warmth. A brooding 
calm lay over the town. On the little 
stirs of breeze was the tang of pitch and 
dry pine needles Huge grasshoppers 
racketed erratic courses along the dusty 
road. A woodpecker drummed on a dead 
limb far up the slant; a yellowhammer 
sent his imperious clark! clark! across the 
narrow canon. 

The bent little Mongolian clumped over 
the dilapidated board walk that skirted 
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the roadway, his arms crossed over his 
middle, his hands thrust into opposi*e 
sleeves, his slit-wide eyes on the path 
before him. Not until he reached the o'd 
Miner’s Rest did he raise his head. A 
strange young man was leaving the hotel 
steps. The young man strode away ai 
Wah Shing came slowly up on to the g: 
lery w here his friend tilted pines sit. 
in his chair. 
“Morning, Wah,” nodded Pop Pickett. 
“Set down.” 
Squatting on his heels against the wail, 
the yellow man _ produced a 
muslin bag of tobacco and 


coarse brown paper. Pop 
watched the skinny _ fingers 
fashion the topheavy conical 


cigarette of the older generation 
of Chinese that requires no 
touch of the tongue to bind it 





When it was ready Pop offered a block 
of sulphur matches. Wah Shing stripped 
off a match, rubbed it along the side of 
the block, cupped his talon-like fingers 
about it. Both men watched the slow, 
bubbling, almost invisible flame grow, 
climb the match stick, blossom out into 
a clear fire as it reached the undipped 
wood. The choking fumes of the sulphur 
disappeared and Wah Shing applied the 
blaze to the fat end of his cigarette. 

Pop Pickett bent over, held his black- 
ened pipe bowl inverted above the flam 
Then the two ancients settled back, 
puffing lazily, silent, at ease. That old 
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hotel gallery had been the setting for 
hundreds of such meeting; comfortable, 
satisfving meetings, with often scarcely 
a dozen words utte red. 

But today Wah Shing had something 
definite to say, a request to make. In 
order to do this he knew he would have 
to break a lifelong habit of reticence, take 
Pop into his confidence. There was no 
other person in the region, with the ex- 
ception of Din Hock, he would rather 
trust; the old hotel keeper had been his 
staunchest white friend through all the 
years of his residence in Rampage. 

“You sabbe where Din Hock lib now? 
he asked abruptly. 

“No. I asked him the other day but 
he wouldn’t tell. Secret Valley, mebbe; 
prob’ly working over the Three Partners 
dump. Don’t you know?” 


“Yeh, I know—him cook thlee men 
Seclet Valley.” 

“The devil he does!’* exploded Pop. 
‘“What’s eating Din, anyway? He told 


me himself he was done cooking for any- 
body. He aint tackled it for fifteen years, 
easy—and he’s dug enough prospect holes 
n that time to make him a miner. Him 
‘ooking for them three city jakes! He 
sure must need money bad.” 


‘“Mebbeso. No malla. I wanchee 


Secret Valley 


sendem letta Din Hock. 
You fixem boy go 
6 alk nobody 7’ 

‘All right, Wah, I'll send my grandson. 
And I'll not tell anybody about it. The 
kid will—say, Wah, why can’t th; it young 
feller you saw here with me do it? He’s 
camped up on the ridge somewhere, close 
to Sec et Valley. He won’t mind.” 

fim your fend?” Wah Shing shot at 
him, all his Orienta! caution to the fore. 

=a Jh, he’s all right. A stranger. He 

won't say anything if we say not. He’s at 
the store now, be going to his camp soon. 


Sendem today. 
givem Din Hock? 








The girl ran toa 
cupboard. When 
she turned she 
held a heavy 
Her 
lips trembled, 
but her hand 


was steady 


revolver. 


fim know—ah Olo man 
Pocket Valley?” 

“No. He was asking me about Ran- 
dolph. He don’t know any of them people 
up there. es 

Pop’s loquacious tongue itched to ask 
questions, but the old man knew that 
Wah Shing would volunteer all that he 
cared to make known, and that no amount 
of questioning would uncover anything the 
silent old Chinaman did not choose to tell. 


Landolph? 
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And so it was a silent pair that P hillips 
found when he returned to the hotel from 
the store. Pop hailed him, launched into 
his request before Phillips was seated. 

“You do s some thing for my friend Wah 
Shing, he re Take a message to Din 
Hock that’s in Secret Valle y cooking for 
them three fellers I told you about— 
Kirk and his pardners. You aint far 
from there are you?” 

“No—not far,” replied Gil hesitantly 
“Certainly ah—certainly, Tll be glad 
to,” he hastened to add, fearing that his 
hesitation would be misunderstood 

His first thought was that he would 
not want to ente er Sect et Valley, make 
known his presence so close to them 
and perhaps arouse the suspicions of 
the three men. But immediately he 
decided it was a chance, an excuse 
really, to have a closer look at Kirk 
as well as to size up his allies. He 
could not hope to keep his presence 
near them a secret for long anyway. 

“Wah wants to send a letter to 
his friend today,” Pop explained. 
“His laigs aint up to going himself, 
and mine aint either, to tell the 
truth. It’s sort of private business 
between ’em, and Wah don’t want 
anybody knowing about his affairs, 
which is natural enough. So if you 
can drop down into Secret Valley this 
afternoon or evening and slip Din 
the letter, Wah’ll be obliged. You 
can handle it somehow so them three 
bosses of hisn won’t know anything 
about it.” 


“Ll do it,” Gil agreed. “Tl see 
him today. And nobody but Din 
Hock will know, Wah Shing—that’s 


a promise.” 

“Good,” grunted the yellow man 
with evident satisfaction. He had 
been studying the young face be- 
fore him and his shrewd eyes found 
nothing there to mistrust. Besides, 
his need was urgent. 

He took a piece of paper from his 
pocket and with a pencil held awk- 
wardly perpendicular, inscribed a 
column of Chinese characters. 

“You givem Din Hock,” said Wah 
“hing as he handed the paper to Gil. 

“Don’t you tell nobody what it says,” 
Pop called facetiously after him as he 
swung off up the road. 


VIII 
IL PHILLIPS and Old Timer were 


on their way from their hidden camp 
to the cabin in Secret Valley. Gil had 
stopped at the camp only long enough to 
pick up his young friend. 


“Now, son,” he said finally, “what 


report have you to make of affairs while 


was gone?’ He had noticed the boy’s 


expression of tense, repressed excitement, 
and after purposely chatting of ordinary 


things for a time, concluded that it was 
a mean trick to play. 

“I saw something, all right,” said Old 
Timer eagerly. “I was sitting in the 
rocks looking down at the Outlaw cabin, 
like you said, and what do you think? 
Two guys come sneaking down the other 
side and clumb into a window. They was 
in the house a long time—they looked 
through all the papers they | could find 
and shook some books and— 

“Hold on, son,” said Gil sternly, in 
spite of his interest in the boy’s report; 
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“don’t elaborate too much. Only tell 


what you saw.” 

“TI did see’em. And when they looked 
every place, they dug into the rocks of the 
fireplace with their knives, and poked 

“Old Timer,” Gil broke in, “where 
were you at the precise moment they 
began digging with their knives?” 

“Oh. “] was pecking through a crack 
between two logs. I saw ’em 

“You mean you went down to the 

cabin while they were there?” 

“Yes, Gil. You see, it was like this. 
[ knew you said to stay close to the camp, 
but—it didn’t hurt anything—and when 
they began burglaring the house I just 
had a feeling I ought to sleuth ’em and 
find out what they was doing in there. 
And Gil, they never took a thing! They 
read every letter and piece of paper they 
could find and put ’em back right where 
a found ’em.” 

Gil’s lips were tightly set as he strode 
along. But it wasn’t anger that caused 
his silence, and it wasn’t details of 
scenery that kept his face turned for a 
time from his serious young companion, 
He did not want his smile to show. He 
wondered if Old ‘Timer’s propensity for 
detective work would not one day bring 
unpleasant results to them, but he had 
not the heart to reprimand the young 
sleuth for disobeying him. 

It was quite plain now, with Old 
Timer’s information added to his own, 
that the Secret Valley men wanted some- 
thing of Randolph’s other than money or 
ordinary valuables; wanted it enough to 
commit burglary to secure it, enough 
openly to dog the old man’s every move- 
ment. 

They were almost to the bottom of the 
steep trail when the lad finished his 
story. Gil wondered as they neared the 
level whether he should have followed 
Old Timer’s suggestion and carried his 
revolver. But he put the thought away, 
as he had at first. This was a friendly 
call; te go armed might suggest suspicions. 

““Den’t be afraid, son,” Gil advised as 
they appreached the loghouse among the 
firs. ‘Keep your eyes open, but don’t be 
too curious abeut anything.” 

Kirk sat cress-kneed in a broken chair 
beside the door of the cabin. Beyond, his 
chair tilted against the wall, sat Sander- 
son, a cigarette between his teeth. Kirk 
rose slowly, steed by his chair as the two 
visitors came up. His dark eyes were 
narrowed a little and his lips formed a 
thin line. He studied Phillips coolly, 
appraisingly. W ithout a change of ex- 
pressien he said, “Good evening.” 

Gil repeated the formula, but with a 
friendly smile. 

“We are camped up on the ridge,” he 
volunteered. “] am Gilman Phillips and 
this is my friend Johnny Barnes, better 
known as Old Timer. We are from San 
Francisco.” 

“Nice ceuntry, isn’t it!” Kirk asked, 
coldly pelite. “My name is Kirk. Mr. 
Sanderson is over there.” 

_Sandersen without getting up acknowl- 
edged the casual introduction with a 
shert smile, relighted his cigarette and 
settled back te studying the strangers. 

“In what way may we serve you!” 
drawled Kirk’s steely voice. His hard 


unwinking eyes were fixed on Phillips’ 
face, his right hand was thrust into his 
coat pocket. 

Gil fele a little uneasy. 


The man’s 
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expression was malignant, almost insult- 
ing. [here was no softness about him, 
none whatever. He could be cruel, merci- 
less, Gil concluded as he looked into the 
flinty eyes a little below the level of his 
own. 

“We are just looking about the coun- 
try,” said Gil lightly. He knew that he 
would not be able to deliver Wah Shing’s 
message unless he overlooked Kirk’s 
offensive manner. ‘But there is some- 
thing that willhelp. If I could get a little 
baking powder from you—” 

Kirk did not move. His eyes were like 
jet buttons. 

“If the cook has any to spare, all right,” 
he said ungraciously. 

Gil gave him no opportunity to call the 
cook, but hastened round the house. 
Din Hock was busy in the kitchen. He 
came to the door. Gil put the folded 
message into his hand. “From Wah 
Shing,” he said in a low tone. 

Din Hock read the note rapidly, closed 
his fingers over it. The leathery yellow 
face was empty of expression, but after 
a slight pause the bald head nodded. 
Phillips put a finger to his lips in the uni- 
versal sign language. Din Hock nodded 
briefly again. Then Gil asked for the 
baking powder. 

He looked across the cook’s shoulder 
as the latter turned toward the cup- 
board. Sanderson stood in the inner 
doorway. Evidently Kirk did not trust 
strangers. He had sent Sanderson to 
spy, openly to be sure, but to spy never- 
theless. But the message had been 
delivered—unseen. 

Only when they were well on the trail 
leading out of the inhospitable valley did 
either of them speak. 

“That Sanderson was one of the burg- 
lars,” said Old Timer. 

“So I surmised,” said Gil. ‘They 
aren’t pleasant hosts, are they? Did you 
notice anything unusual?” 

“T don’t know; maybe. That old Chink 
was listening in the front room.’ 

“So!” exclaimed Gil. ‘“That’s more 
than I saw. Anything else?’ 

“There was a rifle leaning up inside the 
front door.” 

“T noticed that.” 

“Kirk gave the other feller a highsign 
to cut out his grin, and he cut it.” 

“You saw him?” 

“Yep. And when you beat it back of 
the house he gave him another one to go 
te ike a look.” 

“You used your eyes, all right. What 
then:” 

“When I was alone with him he asked 
where our camp was.” 

“What did you tell him?” 

“T said it was a coupla miles down the 
ridge.” 

“You did! 
really.” 

“Sure—but 1] wasn’t going to tell him 
so. And have him know as much as we 
do? Nixey!” 

Phillips laughed, held out his hand. 
Old Timer gravely shook it. “Head work, 
son,” Giltold him. ‘‘But of course a true 
sportsman doesn’t lie unless he has to.” 

“Maybe I didn’t have to,” the boy 
defended, “but it aint any harm having 
that crippled guy think we’re where we 
aint.’ 

“Crippled? You mean Kirk?” 

“Sure Kirk. He keeps his right hand 
in his pocket, but I saw it. Been banged 


It is only about a half mile, 
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up something fierce—scars on the back 
and fingers hooked like claws.” 

“T didn’t need to tell you to keep your 
eyes open,” Gil chuckled. ‘You may 
grow up to become a detective yet.” 

“That’s what I’m studying to be.” 

*So-o. With . hom have you been 
studying, may I ask?” 

“Nick Carter,” i Old Timer in all 
seriousness. 

IX 
HE little bronze Buddha again 
squatted in its place on the shelf, the 
place it had occupied for nearly half a 
century. ‘The heavy-lidded eyes looked 
calmly, inscrutably on the smoke-grimed 
dark little room wherein had lived its 
owner since the days when Ramp Camp 

was a mushroom town. 

In all those years Buddha had witnessed 
many meetings between what were now 
the last two Chinese in the region, but its 
calm eyes had never before beheld such a 
meeting as was being conducted on this 
bright morning. 

Ordinarily these two  gnome-like 
Orientals humped side by side, puffing at 
the long-stemmed metal- tipped pipes 
reserved for use indoors, and spoke in 
deep mouth-filling tones, their inflections 
rising and falling as the unhurried words 
broke long silences. Today, however, the 
pipes lay neglected and Din Hock, fresh 
from Secret Valley, and Wah Shing, his 
host, displayed unwonted agitation. 

Product of Canton, the bronze idol 
should have been able to understand the 
excited flow of gutturals that passed be- 
tween these sons of the Flowery Kingdom. 
There was no other in that vicinity that 
could, so their conversation will have to 
go unrecorded. But what Buddha saw 
was two terribly earnest and extremely 
voluble yellow men trying to come at 
some solution of a problem for which they 
had waited for more than two-score years. 
Now that it faced them, the very situa- 
tion they had long anticipated, they 
appeared at loss to know what to do. 

Long and earnestly they spoke. Then 
Wah Shing took the little image from its 
shrine, and after Din Hock had returned 


‘from assuring himself that no one was in 


sight outside, pried with a knife blade 
until, with a hollow snap, the base of the 
idol sprang open. 

Two shining bald heads bent over. A 
quick shake, and a tightly rolled cylinder 
of paper dropped to the bench. 

They regarded it for a space, grunted 
a few monosyllables, but did not touch it. 
Then, evidently convinced that things 
were as they should be, Wah Shing slid 
the paper carefully back into its hiding 
place and replaced the bronze image on 
the shelf. 

Followed a long sing-song speech by 
Din Hock, who finally, no doubt having 
made his argument clear, resigned the 
floor to Wah Shing, who spoke steadily 
for several minutes. Evidently they 
came to some agreement, for Din Hock 
rose, hid the bronze Buddha in a pocket 
beneath his voluminous denim smock, 
and departed. 

The little laundryman watched him 
climb stifly up the trail toward Secret 
Valley. Returning to the room when his 
friend’s figure had passed out of sight, 
Wah Shing searched under the built-in 
bunk, brought out a tiny can and a long 
dark bamboo pipe. Drawing the bench 
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At sight of Gil and Old Timer she shrank back, put her hand 


quickly to the weapon that swung at her hip 




















close to the bunk he placed these articles 
on it, added some matches and the candle 
from the shelf, and closed the door. 

In the semi-darkness of the little room 
he rolled into the bunk, opened the tin, 
and began preparing for a long-deferred 
indulgence. 

X 
HEN Din Hock came to where the 
trail divided he followed the left- 
hand fork down into Pocket Valley, 
crossed the little flat and knocked at the 
Randolph house. Sylvia Randolph opened 
the door. 

“My come see yoh fadder,” said Din 
Hock. 

“Come in,” the girl said. The yellow 
man entered. 

Randolph appeared in the doorway 
across the room. He and the visitor 
studied one another silently. The China- 
man advanced, his heavy boots scuffing 
loudly on the uneven board floor. 

“You look for Din Hock?” he asked, 


stopping close before the white man. 
Sylvia saw that her father’s face was 
pale. His arm went gropingly to the 
door jamb as if to steady himself. His 
eyes shone with a strange light as he 
studied the expressionless face before him. 
“Yes—I was—I want to talk with— 
you are Din Hock?” The girl knew that 
he was repressing some strong emotion. 
The Chinaman nodded an affirmative, 
waited. 
“Come,” said Randolph and led Din 
Hock to a table in the other room. Re- 
turning to close the intervening door he 
saw his daughter hastening toward him, 
a troubled expression on her face. 
“Father, what is the matter?” she 
asked. “You look unwell. Your hand is 
shaking so. Who is this Chinaman and 
why do you—oh, don’t talk to him today 
—later. You are not strong, and—” 
“But I must, Sylvia,” interrupted the 
agitated man. “It means so much! You 
mustn’t worry; and you mustn’t mind if I 
talk with him privately. I won’t be long.” 


He closed the door. 

Sylvia sank into a chair, her hands 
clenched. She was not of the nervous 
type, but she was worried. Many things 
that she had noticed since coming to this 
wild Sierran region were strange, unac- 
countable. A nameless apprehension 
hung over her. She could not understand 
the change that had taken place in her 
father since the day, two months gpne, 
when he had declared that they would 

pack their personal belongings and start 
for California. Something had caused 
him to drop his business affairs, leave 
his comfortable home for this wilderness 
cabin. Some one was exerting a sinister 
influence over him. Why should—she 
started up, stepped to the window. 

Three men were approaching the cabin 
One of them she knew—Kirk. The others 
she had never seen before, but they must 
be Kirk’s companions in the Secret Valley 
house. Why were they coming here? 
It meant no good. Her father had avoided 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Fame and Fortune in Six Months 


How an Advertising Salesman Came to Write the West's 
Most Sensationally Successful Book 


OW would you like to get an 

income of a hundred dollars 

a day from the estate of an 

uncle whose only wealth 
seemed to consist of homely wisdom and 
shrewd good humor? 

How would you like to get, in addition 
to the income, a brand new, shiny repu- 
tation, thousands of letters patting you 
on the back, wide recognition, demands 
for speeches, articles and autographs? 

And how would you like, in addition to 
all these things, to have the motion- 
picture people come round and dangle 
before your eyes royalties running into 
six figures for the right to put your words 
on the silver screen? 

No, friend, this isn’t a pipe dream; this 
is neither a castle in Spain nor the begin- 
ning of a scenario. It’s the true story of a 
hobby that brought the owner thereof 
fame, friends and dollars by the thousand, 
made him nationally known in the short 
space of eight months, without advertis- 
ing or the services of a publicity man. 
It’s the story of a little 
book that hit the bulls- 
eye of public approval 
and rang the gong of 
public taste from Palm 
Beach to Bellingham, 
from Penobscot to San 
Diego. 

It’s the story of Take 
It From Me and _ its 
author, Coleman Cox. 

For thirty years Cole- 
man Cox observed the 
habits, traits and say- 
ings of his fellow men. 
Most of us do the same 
thing, but our observa- 
tions vanish from mem- 
ory within a few hours 
after they are made. Cox 
preserved them. When- 
ever he observed a strik- 
ing fact, a keen thought, 
a bad habit, a good trait, 
he put his observation 
down on paper and filed 
it away methodically for 
some possible future use. 

A vear ago he was 
asked to talk to an as- 
sociation of sales mana- 
vers. Going through his 
tiles, he selected a few 
score observations con- 
cerning things he had 
observed in business. 
(hese observations he 
condensed into short, col- 
loquial paragraphs, each 
one a keen analysis of 
some common failing, 
some universal — short- 
coming, filing and polish- 
ing the sentences until 
every one of them threw 


By Martin Mulroy 


a million candle-power beam of light on 
things that pass unnoticed before our eyes 
every day 

The paragraphs were received with a 
storm of applause and laughter. The 
sales managers asked for more. So per- 
sistent was the demand that Cox finally 
put together two hundred and fifty of 
the paragraphs, printed them in an at- 
tractive little book and sent a thousand 
copies with his compliments to friends, 
clients and prospects. 

Almost at once the returns began to 
come in. It seemed that every one of the 
thousand recipients had five, ten, a hun- 
dred or five hundred friends to whom he 
wanted to send a copy of Take It From 
Me. ‘To satisfy the demand, Cox brought 
out an edition of ten thousand. It was 
sold almost before the ink was dry. Every 
month the demand grew. Edition after 





It's nice to wake up some fine morning to find an income of a hundred 
dollars a day in your lap, but Coleman Cox prepared himself for his 


sudden success through thirty years of studious observation 


edition was printed until in March the 

two - hundred - thousand - mark was 

reached and passed. 

Coleman Cox knows life. In an active 
business career of thirty years he has had 
occasion to watch all manner of men 
under all manner of circumstances. He 
has tasted the wine of success and he 
knows how it feels to be down and out, 
rolling helplessly in the trough of the 
wave. His sympathies are as broad as the 
range of human frailities, his keen obser- 
vation is tempered by shrewd good humor 
and his phrases have that homely wisdom 
which made David Harum famous. 

Arriving in Idaho during the early days 
of his career with two dollars in his pocket 
and without knowing a soul, in twenty- 
four hours he had financed a new weekly 
which helped to clean up the community 
and became a power within a short time. 
Some years later a combination of circum- 
stances robbed him of health, money and 
position on the Coast. Recovering, he 
faced the world dead broke. But he did 
not bewail his fate. He 
got a job soliciting want 
ads for a daily, literally 
lived on bread and water 
for a week until the first 
pay came in. Finding 
the upward progress too 
slow, he wentintothe first 
clothing store he en- 
countered, asked for the 
proprietor and frankly 
told him his condition. 

“You dress your 
window to attract cus- 
tomers,” he concluded. 
“T’m a first-class sales- 
man, but my _ window 
isn’t dressed. I need a 
complete outfit of clothes 
in order to make money. 
You have them. 1 need 
them to enable me to 
sell. I'll pay when I get 
my stride.” 

He got the clothes 
and, his window prop- 
erly dressed, made good 
immediately. 

On the facing page are 
some of his observations 
selected from the pages 
of Take It From Me. ‘Vo 
the million friends of the 
little book, here is a wel- 
come message — Cole- 
man Cox has promised 
to continue the good 
work, to sit down each 
month and have a heart- 
to-heart, brass-tacks talk 
with the readers of 
SUNSET. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Coleman Cox has the 
floor. He says: 
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The loudest barkers are always with the 
side show. 

id 
A college education is supposed to fit you 
for a position—not entitle you to one. 

Ay 
Tombstones are cold and cheerless. Yet 
they always have a good word for every- 
one under them. 

be 
There never was a better piece of advice 
than, “Don’t make customers of your 
friends, but make friends of your cus- 
tomers.” 

Gh 


Walk fast. A fire department looks just 
as much like business when answering a 
false alarm as it does when going to a real 
conflagration. 
” 

A lot of fellows lost their best alibi when 
whisky went out. Their relatives used to 
say they would have done wonders if the 
booze habit had not got them—now they 
are sober, but that is about all. 


THT 
4 


If that which you have been employed to 
sell were easy to sell the boss would have 
hired a man for the job at half the money 
he is paying you. So be thankful that 
that which you are selling is hard to sell, 
and prove to your employer he used good 
judgment in picking you for a man’s job. 
One time when I was trying to interest a 
carpet dealer in advertising, he said in a 
very gruff-like manner, ‘““What do you 
know about carpets? You never laid 
a carpet in your life.” I answered, with 
a smile, ‘No, and I never laid an egg, 
but I can tell you more about an egg 
omelet than any old hen that ever 
scratched for worms.’ 

The little granddaughter of an old war 
veteran, after having heard one of his 
often repeated war stories, said, ““Grand- 
pa, didn’t anybody at all help you win the 
war? I am often reminded of this little 
story when | meet one of these “‘I’”’ sales- 
men, and wonder if there is anybody else 
in the firm besides him. 


Lf — 


“Take it from me— 


Truth is the best side-line you can carry. 


TAH 


You are not dressed for work until you 
put on a smile. _ 
When you get the idea in your head that 
the world is against you—it is. 


It is not every man who knows how to 
handle dynamite, authority, T. N. T. and 


ity. 
prosperity w 


The open-face envelopes, which you see 
coming in for employees the first of each 
month, do not contain savings bank 
accounts. 

Wd 


“Go to a friend for advice, a stranger for 
charity, and a relative for nothing” is a 
little piece of advice an “‘old timer” gave 
me years ago. 

Wy 


He who has to depend upon his friends to 
find him a job is not much of a salesman. 
If he can not sell his own services | doubt 
his ability to sell anything else. 

Wy 
We have all met men who were too little 
to be big. You know the fellow I mean, 
the one who mooches lunches, smokes, 
gum, etc., and walks ten blocks in the 
middle of a busy day to save carfare. 

at) 
When a man tells you he is not interested 
in your proposition say, with a smile, “I 
know you are not. That is why I have 
had to come all the way here to see you. 
Had you been interested you would have 
come to see ‘me.”’ 


TET 
Oe 


As the boss entered his office one morning 
the chief clerk greeted him with the usual 
‘How are you,’ and heanswered ‘‘rotten.”” 
The sales manager asked the chief clerk 
how he was feeling, and he replied ‘‘rotten.”’ 
As the salesmen showed up for work 
and greeted the sales manager with the 
usual ‘“‘How are you this morning?” he 
grunted “‘rotten.” 

All the salesmen went out to work feel- 
ing rotten, and the sales for that day were 
just as the boss felt—rotten. 
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Why Do Girls Go to College 


A Discussion of a Topic Forced to the Front by the 


Congestion in Western Universities 


N the decade between 1910 and 1920 

a boom in higher education struck the 

Far West. During that period the 

_attendance of registered students in 
ten Far Western state universities rose 
from 10,567 to 26,852. Seven agricultural 
colleges in the same territory showed an 
increase almost equally large, their regis- 
tration rising from 4825 to 10,511. And 
during the last two years the proportional 
increase has been even heavier. Today 
these seventeen state universities try to 
accommodate over 40,000 regular stu- 
dents, not counting the enormous atten- 
dance at ‘summer schools, 
short courses and the enroll- 
ment of the extension divi- 
sions. 

These institutions are try- 
ing to educate the students 
Many of them are not 
succeeding very well. The 
increase has been so large 
and rapid that plant, per- 
sonnel and appropriations are 
insufficient adequately to 
handle the numbers thrust 
upon them. Which means 
that many millions must be 
spent in plant additions and 
for enlarged faculties if 
these state institutions are to 
serve their purpose with full 
efficiency. 

It takes time to enlarge an 
educational institution, time 
and money. Nothing can be 
improvised overnight in the 
legislatures holding the purse 
strings. And when the larger 
appropriations are coming 
forth, the increase will con- 
tinue, leaving the situation 
at the end of five years as bad it 1s now. 

All of which raises the question whether 
the situation can be met by limiting the 
attendance. Three ways are open: Col- 
lection of a heavy tuition fee, a method 
abhorrent in a democratic country; raising 
the standards of admission for all students; 
or follow the example of Stanford Uni- 
versity and limit the number of women 
students. 

In 1910 ten Far Western state univer- 
sities enrolled 4013 women students; in 
1920 the University of California alone 
enrolled 5676 of them, and the total 
number of women students in the ten 
institutions rose to 11,175; even in the 
seven agricultural colleges there were 
nearly 5000 women students in 1920. In 
the University of California women con- 
stituted 36 per cent of the total enrollment 
in 1910; ten years later the percentage had 
risen to 45. In the University of Oregon 
the percentage increased from 32 to 44 in 
ten years. his year the percentage of 


to the question: 


women students in the Far Western state 
universities exceeds 40. 

Which raises the question: Is it worth 
while to send the average young girl with 
no special gifts or talents to college for 
four years! 

Only the other day a young woman who 
had taken a six-year course to prepare 
herself for a special position with a large 
corporation quit the job six weeks after 
she had gone to work. She married. Did 
she, did her husband, did her parents, did 
the world at large derive enough benefit 
from the time, money and effort spent on 


An Announcement 


N order to stimulate discussion of the subject | 

presented on this page, SUNSET offers the 
following prizes for the best 2000-word answers 
“Is the present-day college 
education of real value to the average girl ?” 


First prize .... . $100 
Second prize $50 
Third prize $25 


No manuscripts can be considered unless they 
reach the College Contest Editor, 
Magazine, San Francisco, on or before May 31. 
The names of the winners will be announced 
in the August issue and publication of the 
winning essays will begin in that number. 


—The Editors. 


the training of this girl for a profession 
she abandoned at once in favor of 
matrimony? 

In the past fifteen years hundreds of 
thousands of women have gone through 
college and departed with the treasured 
certificate or degree. You know probably 
dozens of them among your friends and 
acquaintances. How do they stack up 
alongside of their less favored sisters who 
did not have the advantage of a college 
course! If they are not using their special 
training in a profession or business, has 
this training made them better wives and 
mothers! 

And is the college course under post- 
war conditions really an advantage for the 
average girl! 

According to frequent reports in the 
daily press, the “flapper” reigns supreme 
on the campus. This sophisticated, 
blasé child of the twentieth century acts 
as though she knew far more than the 
oldest of her instructors; according to the 


Sunset 


commonly accepted characterization of 


the “flapper” she has no morals to speak 
of, considering them an antediluvian 
standard of conduct. She may lead ; 

perfectly moral life, but if she does, te 
actions 1n her opinion are based solely on 


common sense and a careful weighing of 


the advantages and penalties of each 
action. She acknowledges—to herself at 
least—no limitations and_ restrictions; 
they are old-fashioned concepts, bogeys 
with which to. scare weak-minded 
sissies and studious, spineless prudes. 
The “flapper” smokes, swears, rides, 
swims, dances as and when 
she pleases; chaperones 
are. strictly taboo. The 
“flapper” smiles disdainfully 
and dexterously flips the 
ashes of her cigarette as 
she contemplates from the 
peak of her vast knowledge 
of life with what con- 
summate ease and skill she 
can handle any boob in 
| pants. 

That is the popular con- 


| ception of the “flapper” 
} type of college girl, the 


type that is supposed to 
dominate and mold college 
life, to lead the gay whirl 
and give the campus its 
tone. 

Is it a true conception? Is 
the ‘flapper’ really the 
leader on the campus, are 
her views and actions the 
standard set for the others? 
Or is the average girl looking 
with displeasure upon the 
speedy set and concentrating 
her attention industriously 
upon her studies? 

We would like to have these questions 
answered by those who know, by the 
women students themselves, by college 
men, by members of the faculties, by 
parents, husbands and_ college-trained 
wives. Therefore for the best answers to 
the following question “Is the present-day 
college education of real value to the 
average girl!” we are offering the following 


prizes: 
RE 5 ieaiteteaaanwuane $100 
ee $50 
a eT $25 


Any one having knowledge of the 
subject is eligible to compete for one of 
the prizes. Contributions should not go 
much beyond 2000 words and letters type- 
written on only one side of the paper will 
assist the Editors. Contributions should 
be addressed to College Contest Editor, 
Sunset Magazine, San Francisco. 
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Three Cheers 
for Rising 
Farm Prices 


In the cartoon reproduced on this page the 
artist has graphically described the domi- 
nant factor of the domestic business situa- 
tion. The price of farm products is at last 
on the upgrade again. During the last three months the 
value of practically everything produced by the country’s 
basic industry has been enhanced. The downward slide has 
at last been stopped. True, the seat of the farmer’s pants is 
gone and large areas of his epidermis are painfully missing, 
but no vital organ has been hurt and no bones have been 
broken—so far. 

In spite of this rise in the value of farm products, there 
has been no corresponding increase in the cost of living. 
The margin between the price the producer receives and the 
price the consumer finally pays is so wide, efforts to reduce it 
are so persistent that the increase has been absorbed in its 
entirety before the finished goods reached the consumer. 
Even if there should be no further drastic reductions in the 
cost of living, the average man in the cities will still benefit 
by the increased buying power of the farmer and the result- 
ing improvement in all lines of business. 


u U 


During 1921 the United States exported 
ten billion pounds of agricultural products 
more than it did in 1920. Yet the farmer 
was in distress. Why? Because he re- 
ceived a billion and a quarter dollars Jess for his greater 
exports. In 1920 the total weight of exported farm products 
was a little more than 31 billion pounds for which was paid 
3248 million dollars. In 1921 exports of farm products 
reached 41 billion pounds, but the price for this increased 
quantity shrank to 2006 million dollars. 
This means, of course, 


Exports and 
the Health of 


Siamese Twins 


thtte move vad = po 





stopped buying from us in 
1920until priceshadtumbled | 
to a level where buying | 
became possible again. 
America was not impover- 
ished, but the world market 
fixes the prices the farmer 
receives for all his output, 
whether it is consumed under 
the Star-Spangled Banner, 
the Union Jack or the 
Rising Sun flag, and when 
disturbed economic world 
conditions brought the world 
price down, the American 
farmer was cast for the star 
goat. We of the cities got 
from him our food and tex- 
tiles for less than the cost 
of production, but we in 
turn suffered because he 
could not pay the high 
prices we asked for our ser- 
vices in manufacturing, 
transportation and _ trade, 
with the result that about 
two millions of us walked 
the streets hunting for non- 
existent jobs. 





To put it tersely, the American farmer is one-half of a set 
of Siamese twins, the other half being Europe. When 
Europe is sick, the American farmer immediately begins to 
show similar symptoms. When Europe recovers, the 
American farmer starts to pick up at once. 

Which explains why last year the laborers employed by 
the American farmer had to get along with an average wage 
of $43.32 per month without board. 


U U 
Things are looking up. Business is im- 
Unemployment proving everywhere. What will it be next 
Next Winter ? fall and winter? Nobody knows. But 
one thing is certain: The course of business 
for the last half of 1922 will be determined largely by the 
prices the farmer and the miner receive for their output; 
these prices, in turn, are determined largely by the world 
demand and the world demand depends principally upon 
conditions in Europe. And so far Europe, outside of Great 
Britain and the neutrals in the late war, has shown no trace 
of a real intention to begin putting its house in order. 

The Genoa Conference as originally outlined by Lloyd 
George held a promise of an early return to reason. That 
promise evaporated when France declined to discuss the 
fundamental trouble, the Treaty of Versailles. So long as 
the clauses of this document, acknowledged to be impossible 
of fulfilment, are the basis of the new international law in 
Europe, just so long France, Poland and the other new states 
can and will continue to keep the Old World in lawless 
chaos. And thorough-going, permanent improvement is 
impossible while the threat of armed invasions to enforce 
promises that everybody knew could not be kept lies over 
the continent like a menacing cloud. 

A levy of 10 cents a bushel 
on wheat, of 5 cents per 

| bushel on corn, of 2 cents 
per pound on cotton and 
copper would be sufficient to 
meet Germany’s annual rep- 
aration payments. The de- 
crease in the value of these 
American staples has been 
far more than the amounts 
named. Just so long as 
Europe is squabbling over 
reparations and neglecting 
business to stand guard at 
the new frontiers, just so 
long Uncle Sam will continue 
to be the biggest loser. 

The prices of wheat, cot- 
ton, copper, sugar and corn 
in August will be the best 
forecast of conditions next 
winter. 


Will There Be 


U U 


Wouldn’t You Squeal 

With Equal Vigor? 

There are no lineal “descen- 
dants of Elijah, Ezekiel or 
any of the recognized pro- 
fessional prophets in this 
office, nor does, the staff shine 


Perry, in the Portland Oregonian 


Thank Heaven They've Started Uphill! 
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Always Tinkering With the Clock or Sesscibion 


in palmistry or excel in the manipulation of the ouija board. 


Nevertheless, by putting two and two together, we had the 
courage to predict last October a decided rise in the price of 
wheat. The following is a quotation from the November 


issue, page 19: ‘We now predict that wheat will remain 
round $1.25 a bushel until the bulk of the crop has left the 
producers’ hands Shortly thereafter wheat will rise 
to $1.40 and, if the Argentine crop is not too large, to $1.50 
a bushel.”” Wheat went to $1.00 a bushel early in January, 
to $1.48 in March. 

It is not the gloating pride of the long-range weather 
prophet that causes us to inflict this bit of history upon the 
patient reader. The point we are trying to make is this: 
The farmer wants federal assistance in obtaining more 
abundant credit. His effort to get what he wants through 
the so-called “farm bloc’? in Congress is denounced as an 
attempt at “class legislation.” Yet here is a situation, a 
combination of circumstances so plain that rank outsiders 
were able accurately to estimate the true value of the 
country’s 800,000,000-million bushel wheat crop at a time 
when the market was 25 to 50 cents a bushel less than this 
value. 

Why did he sell it for less than it was intrinsically worth? 
Because he had to sell. He had neither the cash nor the 
credit to hold it for legitimately higher prices. The pro- 
ducers were forced through their lack of proper financing to 
dump their wheat all at once, thereby holding down the 
price. The producers of corn, oats and other grains suffered 
exactly the same fate. 

If vou were a farmer, wouldn’t you try your durndest to 
change a system which this crop year has cost the farmers 
of America probably half a billion dollars? 


U U 


Having paid several visits to the extreme 
southeastern corner, President Harding 
will in a few weeks leave for the far north 
western protuberance of the country to 
take a look at the territory that helped put Taft out of the 
chair and on the bench, that is now stirring up the hottest in- 
ternal row since the beginning of the present administration. 


Secretary Fall 
Sheds Tears on 
Harding’s Bosom 
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Unfortunately the trip to Alaska will be personally con- 
ducted and the President will be carefully chaperoned by 
his old friend, Secretary Fall of the Interior Department, 
sole author of the plan to take from the Department of 
Agriculture control over the National Forests in Alaska and 
in the continental United States, the forests to be adminis- 
tered by Secretary Fall’s department. It is probable that 
Mr. Harding will see an edition of Alaska, edited, expur- 
gated, annotated and supplied with footnotes by Albert Fall 
who frankly says that he wants to throw what is left of the 
public domain wide open to the first comer, who complains 
that everything owned by the United States Government is 
too hard of access. 

Secretary Fall is weeping on the President’s shoulder. 
That awful Forest Service, he sobs, is engaged in spreading 
vicious propaganda about him and he wants the President 
to stop it. As usual, Fall is wrong. The “vicious propa- 
ganda” against him began the day his selection as secretary 
of the interior was announced, but the Forest Service did 
not start it. The Forest Service did not care; it was in a 
different department. The propaganda was started by Fall 
himself, by his record in the rotten politics of New Mexico, 
by his actions in regard to Mexico, by his well known 
reactionary views. And right at the start of his cabinet 
career SUNSET expressed the fear that Fall would try to undo 
the conservation work initiated by Theodore Roosevelt. 
Fall’s attempt to put his hands on the greatest prize remain- 
ing in the public domain, the National Forests, automati- 
cally aroused every progressive individual and publication, 
caused them to train their guns on him and rake him fore 
and aft. 


U uw 


Ignorance or Your 24-karat, acid-tested standpatter 


lassatiouel begins to froth at the mouth and exhibits 
D saat every symptom of extreme nervous excite- 
eception! a ; : ; 
ment at the mere mention of the possi- 


bility that government, any kind of government, might 
conceivably run a business enterprise successfully. Secretary 
Fall is a Class A steel-frame standpatter. He believes 
in the speediest possible transfer of the remaining public 
domain into private hands; yet in the case of Alaska he pro- 
poses with a serious face to have the government invade the 
sacred preserve of private business, to use government funds 
for the establishment of smelters, of saw and paper mills, 
for the drilling of oil wells and similar enterprises in the 
northern territory, the government to operate them while 














Buel, in the San Francisco Bulletin 
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they jose money and turn them over to private owners 
when they become profitable. 

Isn't this a sweet thought on the part of Secretary Fall? 
\lso, isn’t it a complete flipflop of his firmest convictions? 
\nd is it possible that he has inverted his convictions, 
turned them inside out like an old sleeve, in order to use 
government-operation of unprofitable industries as a bait 
or the people of the territory? 

But Albert Fall of New Mexico goes even farther. His 
eyes flash fire, his mustachios tremble with emotion when he 
speaks of the National Forest timber sold by the Forest 
Service to lumbermen who cut the trees and sell part of the 
umber in China and Japan when this material, according to 
Fall, should supply the American market, even though for 
many moons the American market has taken only 60 or 75 
per cent of the present mill capacity, even though the West 
Coast lumbermen have spent large sums of money to build 
p a market for American lumber in the Orient and in 
\ustralia. And the worst of it is that Alaska produces 
most none of the high-class building lumber mentioned 
by the secretary and therefore has no export business worth 
talking about, except some spruce for airplane material. 

A man as densely ignorant of Western business conditions 
ind methods as Fall has shown himself to be should retire 
irom his important public office, relieve the Harding Admin- 
stration of a heavy weight and give a good man a chance. 


U U 


The backyard is full of rugs, the moving 
van is backed against the curb everywhere, 
the trout season is open and spring is with 
us once again. 

If vou want to live longer and keep your temper sweet, 
just forget taxes and troubles, let the international situation 
‘immer without watching for a while, take out the map of 
ine high country and plan the longest vacation your cir- 
umstances will permit. Rest assured that your business 
your home won’t go completely to the bow-wows because 
ou stay away ten days more; somehow they’ll worry 
‘trough until you return. Your absence won’t seem half 
slong to those left behind as it appears to you. 

It has been a hard year of strain for all of us. Now that 
q ire on the upgrade, relaxation is needed. Commune 
“ith the Red Gods at timber line, along the sun-flecked 
ldie- of brawling mountain streams, on the brown carpet 
i pine needles high above the shimmering desert, in the 
onely fjords where the mating salmon leaves the blue sea. 


fiood Advice 
for Busy Men 


and Women 


INTERNATIONAL 
Despite the popularity of the scrapping process, Uncle Sam still retains a sizable fleet, most of it on the Pacific Coast, and on the 


fleet scrapping of a different kind retains its popularity. This picture shows an attempt to settle the championship of 
the Pacific fleet under the rules and regulations promulgated by the late Marquis of Queensberry 


And arrange things so that for a week at least you’ll be 
beyond reach of telegraph, telephone, wireless and radio 
phone. 

The world will continue to spin noiselessly along its orbit 
even if you should stay away from the desk ten extra days. 
And the longer the desk gathers dust, the longer will be your 
respite from the final dust. 


U U 


Honestly, if you have never wandered 
and Lovers of _ [leisurely with rod and reel through the 
dis: Qsdinees finest green, blue and white outdoors 
country the good Lord ever made in His 

most gracious mood, if you have never made a pilgrimage to 
that vast shrine of Nature known as the Pacific Northwest, 
you are either in hard luck or you have overlooked a bet. 

In this country of great rivers—the Columbia and the 
Fraser, to mention only two—snow mountains nearly three 
miles high rise almost from the edge of deep blue salt water. 
From the foothills of the Rockies to the sentinel peaks of the 
snow-clad, fir-covered Coast Range one mountain chain 
follows the other, and from all of them tumble swift streams 
through dense forests. From Yellowstone to Jasper Na 
tional Park, from Crater Lake to the primeval wilderness 
of Strathcona Park on Vancouver Island there is an array of 
outing places varied and numerous enough to make you 
dizzy, attractive enough to make you want to stay forever. 

The routine of the daily grind in this sanctum is rendered 
bearable by dreams, sweet dreams of long motor cruises 
among the wooded islands of Puget Sound, into the silent 
fjords of the British Columbia coast, dreams of leisurely 
horseback journeys along the ridge of the Cascades from 
Crater Lake to Rainier, itineraries of unhurried motor trips 
from the headwaters of the Snake to the Canadian Rockies. 

Take it from me, friend, get there before the big crowd 
discovers the Pacific Northwest. 


U U 


For a long time the people of the Pacil« 
Northwest couldn’t see the woods on ac 

count of the trees. They were so used to 
the presence of assorted scenery right in 
their backyards, so busy canning salmon and cutting timber 
that the cash value of a 14,000-foot mountain, the revenue 

producing possibilities of serrated ranges and virgin trout 
streams entirely escaped their notice. They lived and 
_orked right in the midst of the finest line of fancy scenery 


V 


For Fly -Casters 


The Northwest 
Discovers Value 
of Its Scenery 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Is he smiling because he, too, anticipates an offer of a fabulous 
salary from the movies? He is Dr. Hubert Work of Pueblo, 
Colorado, the new Postmaster General and successor 


of Will Hays, the vacuum cleaner of the screen 


on the continent, but they kept the use of this scenery almost 
entirely for their own week-end trips. 

In the meantime California was standing out in the middle 
of the street on a soap box, beating a tom-tom and ringing a 
gong with its feet while its toes operated a steam calliope 
and its vocal organs in the pauses of the din called attention 
to the matchless beauty and the unequalled climate of the 
Golden State, profiting to the tune of many millions by these 
antics. 

At last the fact that scenery and climate can be sold for 
enormous sums without reducing the available supply by 
an ounce dawned on the fortunate Northwesterners. The 
result was a systematic effort to bring the charms of the 
country to the attention of those who should enjoy them, an 
effort conducted codperatively by the states of Washington 
and Oregon and the province of British Columbia through 
the Pacific Northwest Tourist Association. Since the 
Northwest, scenically speaking, is a unit, since the same 
mountain chains and rivers traverse all three of the common- 
wealths, joint effort to put the message across on a national 
scale, plus the individual efforts of the most enterprising 
communities, promises the best results. 

Listen to the call of the Red Gods and in preparing your 
itinerary send for the comprehensive map of the cool sum- 
mer country issued by the Seattle headquarters of the 
Pacific Northwest Tourist Association. Whether you go 
in a flivver or a sedan, the map will show you the easiest 
and coolest trails. 


U U 


Traditions, prejudices and modes of 
thought based on ignorance of the real 
facts are the curse of the world. Look at 
China, a vast cemetery overcrowded with 
an underfed and excessive population solely because of the 
tradition of ancestor worship. And contemplate the canta- 
loupe you'll curse next June because its meat is without 
color, flavor or taste. You are done out of the enjoyment 


Cantaloupes 
and the Curse 


of Tradition 
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of one of bountiful nature’s noblest creations, the grower 
is done out of the cash he should receive for his perspiration 
solely on account of the persistent tradition that cantaloupes 
should be picked green and hard to stand long-distance 
shipping. 

Last summer an investigator of the Department of Agri- 
culture of California visited the packing sheds of the Im- 
perial Valley and cut open hundreds of cantaloupes. Most 
of them were the hard, unripe kind productive of matutinal 
curses and complete loss of cantaloupe appetite. When he 
objected, the Japanese invariably replied: “If five or six 
days on road, melon ripe.” Tradition based on ignorance 
of the facts. 

The investigator put the tradition to a test. In the same 
refrigerator car he caused to be loaded crates of unripe, of 
just ripe and of overripe cantaloupes. Then he accom- 
panied the car on its ten-day trip across the country. 

At the end of the journey the three grades were in exactly 
the same condition as at the start. The unripe cantaloupes 
were still unripe and unfit for consumption; the just ripe 
cantaloupes were unloaded, kept two days in room tempera- 
ture and then placed on ice. They were delicious. The 
dead ripe cantaloupes remained in good condition 48 hours 
after unloading, though thereafter they turned soft rapidly. 

After this demonstration there is no reason except greed, 
ignorance and carelessness why a single crate of unripe can- 
taloupes should be shipped out of the Far Western melon 
districts next season. 

U U 

The Canadian boundary is leaking like a 
sieve; across the Mexican line a constant 
stream of liquor is pouring; vessels of all 
kinds land cargoes of wet goods on every 
beach of both coasts; in the country there is an illicit still 
turning out moonshine on every square mile; in the cities 
wholesale bribery and corruption go on almost without con- 
cealment, nobody is prosecuted for the taking or giving of 
bribes and a job on the prohibition “enforcement” organi- 
zation is popularly supposed to be worth a fortune to him 
willing to take it with his eyes shut. 

We all know that conditions smell unto heaven, but no- 
body knows what to do about it. 

Where, oh where is the Anti-Saloon League now? Why 
can’t its officials and members start an educational cam- 
paign? Why don’t they watch the prohibition enforcement 
crews and gather evidence against the lame ducks? 

If ever educational propaganda was needed, it is right 
now. And the pest kind of propaganda would be a stiff 
penitentiary sentence for the dozen most influential and 
richest bootleggers in every state. 


U U 

The average Federal judge likes his cock- 
tail before dinner. Only a few members of 
the judiciary are in sympathy with the law 
they must enforce. Most certainly the 
majority of the prohibition director’s organization does not 
class the bootlegger with burglars, embezzlers and other 
criminals. Almost nobody does. Until the Kansas state of 
mind permeates the entire nation, the Volstead Act will 
remain a dangerous joke. 

In the meantime British Columbia has embarked on the 
experiment of having the Government act as saloon-keeper. 
The province now operates over fifty stores selling limited 
quantities of bottled goods to citizens and tourists, but the 
community which objects to the establishment of a moist 
spot in its midst remains bone dry. Bootlegging has prac- 
tically ceased, deaths by wood alcohol are unknown and the 
Government will this year make a profit of more than three 
million dollars. 

It is idle, however, to speculate on the results of a similar 
system on this side of the line. Prohibition has been written 
into the Constitution. Now let’s try and act as though the 
Constitution really meant something to Americans. 


Let’s Jail Our 
Most Popular 
Bootleggers 


Is B. C. Solving 
the Problem by 


Temperance ? 
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On the Ridge-Pole of the Rockies 


Robson Peak, lifting its eternal snows thirteen thousand feet into the blue, dominates the Canadian Rockies. From its foot a 
glacier-born lake, poised upon the continental divide. sends 11s waters west to the Pacific and northeast to the Arctic 
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Sick wild ducks on a brackish bay of Great Salt Lake. 


The Greatest One of the greatest water-fowl breeding 
Death Trap for and shooting grounds in the country is the 
Water Fowl Bear River Bay marsh at the north end of 


Great Salt Lake in Utah. The marsh 
covers an area of approximately 250 square miles where the 
Bear river during its spring floods discharges vast quantities 
of fresh water over an immense area of level land into the 
Salt Lake. Thousands of ducks nest in this marsh and 
millions come to it every fall on their migration to the south. 

In 1909 a mysterious sickness began to attack the birds on 
this marsh. They suddenly seemed to weaken, became 
unable to fly and died in a short time. They died not only 
by the thousand, but literally by the million. In roro it 
was estimated that go per cent of all the ducks coming to 
the marsh stayed there, dead. Last fall David H. Madsen, 
fish and game commissioner of Utah, after a careful survey 
estimated that at least two million ducks had perished and 
that in the last five years the total number of birds dead of 
the mysterious disease had reached ten millions. 

Some of Commissioner Madsen’s deputies, driving last 
October over the hard dry barrens from which the water 
had receded, reported that in an hour’s drive they found 
from 50 to 200 dead birds on every acre of ground they 
traversed. The members of a new shooting club decided 
just before the season opened to clean up the vicinity. 
Going half a mile each way from the club house they buried 
over 3000 dead ducks and removed 1400 sick birds to fresh 
water. A week later conditions were 
worse than they had been before. 

According to Dr. A. Wetmore of the 
Biological Survey the disease is appar- 
ently caused by an excessive amount 
of alkali in the brackish water in which 
the birds feed. This alkaline content 
increases in late summer and fall as the 
Bear river falls and the stagnant pools 
shrink under the hot sun. Though the 
disease is still obscure, it has been 
determined that sick ducks removed 
from brackish water and placed in fresh 
water recover rapidly. 


U U 


How to Save When two million migra- 
Two Million tory ducks die every fall 
ee ES the Bear river marsh, 

the loss certainly is not 
borne entirely by Utah. It affects the 
entire territory from Mexico to Alaska 
and becomes a matter of national inter- 
est. Instead of adding to the supply, 
the marsh becomes a death trap for 


Since 1906 ten million 


ducks have died of alkaline poisoning on this marsh 


migratory fowl and steps should be 
taken through a national agency to pore- 
vent the slaughter. 

In the first place the disease should 
be studied by a corps of adequately 
equipped scientists, its cause definitely 
determined and effective remedies out- 
lined. Probably the necessary remedial 
measure will consist principally of the 
erection of dykes and the digging of 
drainage ditches to control the flood 
water so that permanent fresh-water 
ponds may be created. 

But such a program requires a great 
deal of money. The average taxpayer 
can not be asked to come through; his 
burden is heavy enough without an 
additional load. It is clearly the duty 
of the West’s sportsmen to supply the 
necessary funds. They can be raised 
easily and without hurting anyone by 
the collection of a Federal hunting 
license of a dollar a year, a license fee fixed in the Public 
Shooting Ground-Game Refuge Bill now before Congress. 

If you are sincerely interested in the preservation of wild 
life, take three cents of your money and five minutes of your 
time. Write a postal card to your Congressman and to 
both Senators from your state, telling them in one sentence 
that you are for the bill mentioned above and would appre- 
ciate their support of it. If it passes soon, remedial meas- 
ures can be taken to save hundreds of thousands of birds in 
the summer of 1923. Better do it now. 


U U 


The Christian For fourteen years the Federal Govern- 
Trader in ment has waged war against the use o/ 


habit-forming drugs. As Frederick R. 
Bechdolt pointed out in these pages a year 
ago, the fight has not been won. So far the Government has 
barely succeeded in keeping the number of drug addicts 
from increasing too rapidly. This number is estimated to 
be round a million, and every drug user is a potential center 
of infection. Narcotics unfit the user for useful work. When 


Narcotic Drugs 


the last dollar is gone, when the craving becomes irresistible, 
the addict chooses the easiest way and becomes a drug 
peddler, a recruiting officer luring others into the army of 
dope fiends. 

There are two ways of attacking the evil. Both should be 
used. Experienge has taught that the addict is a menace to 








Last summer two million ducks died on the Bear River Bay marsh. The proposed 
federal hunting license will provide funds with which to remove 


the menace of this death trap for wild fowl 
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he community. He should be confined in specially built 
Federal institutions until he is cured or dead. Once he is 
solated, the market for opiates will collapse rapidly, new 
victims will become scarce and the elaborate machinery for 
smuggling and marketing the drugs will disintegrate. But 
this step must be undertaken by the Federal Government; 
localized effort is ineffective. 

Of necessity the hospitalization of say half a million drug 
addicts would involve an enormous expense. Far cheaper 
would be international action to suppress the drug traffic 
at its Asiatic sources. 

The United States could force Great Britain, France and 
Portugal to suppress the production and distribution of 
opiates in their colonies by offering to pay the revenue 
derived by these countries from the opium trade out of its 
own pocket for a term of say ten years. These countries owe 
us thousands of millions we’ll never get. The United States 
should be willing to write off four or five hundred millions 
provided the recipients of the gift are willing to eradicate 
the sources of the poison that is finding its way into Ameri- 
can veins. 

India continues to be the chief source of opium produced 
and sold for the profit of the British government. The 
principal centers of illicit distribution are Macao, the Portu- 
guese hell hole opposite Hongkong, and Saigon in French 
Indo-China. In all of them the sole excuse for the contin- 
uance of the unholy traffic is the need of revenue. China 
abolished poppy growing and the revenue derived there- 
from years ago. Are England, France and Portugal so 
impecunious that they must have money with a stench so 
powerful that even China could not stand it? Who are 
these “Christian” nations, anyway, to talk disparagingly of 
the heathen Chinee? 

Mr. Hughes, why not issue a call for an international con- 
ference to suppress the traffic in narcotics? 

U U 
Apparently the reccgnition of the Obregon 
government by the Harding administra- 
tion is impending. The result will prob- 
ably be a boom in Mexican lands, oil and 
mining stocks. Signs are not lacking that the good old 
United States suckers are getting tired of the bait held out 


Watch Your 
Step When 


Mexico Booms 
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Yardley, in the Stockton Record 


Shall We Permit This to Continue? 
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Gale, in the Los Ang Zrmes 


Without the Aid of a Net 


to them by the financial sharks and a Mexican prospectus 
would enable the promoters to let their imaginations soar 
clear to Betelguese in depicting the size of the prospective 
dividends. 

But Obregon’s recognition won’t change the basic condi- 
tions governing the future of Mexico by as much as the 
width of one brick. These basic conditions are first, the 
abysmal ignorance of the Mexican masses complicated by 
an inflammable temperament and, second, the lack of inter- 
communication and cohesion between different parts of the 
republic. Both fissures in Mexico’s foundation can be re- 
paired, but the work will be very slow and gradual. Beiore 
it is completed, investments in Mexico should be left to those 
of large means who won’t mind the loss if another batch of 
firecrackers should go off south of the Rio Grande. 

The man who has surplus funds to play with could find no 
better place to put them at the present time than the mining 
country of the Far West where no revolutions will interfere 
with development work or operations. The depressed metal 
market has made it practically impossible for the small 
mine owners to make needed improvements. Today there 
are hundreds of small mines throughout the West whose 
owners will gladly part with a substantial block of stock 
plus a mortgage for money enough to go ahead, and when 
metal prices rise most of these properties will become 
profitable. 

It is not necessary for the average man to turn to Mexico 
for mining enterprises while the Far West is crying for 
mining capital. Unless the demand for copper, silver, 
lead, zinc and other metals will never come back to its 
proper proportions, legitimate mining properties offer an 
excellent chance for profit right now. Of course, capital 
put into a mine is not as safe as Liberty bonds, but the 
returns are proportionately larger. 
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How | Acquired My Little Farm 


Thrift, Chickens, Forethought and More Thrift 
Made Us for the Lack of Capital 


LMOST any family that 

really wants to, can get a 

farm even if there is no 

capital. I know what I 

am talking about because we have done 


it. Ever since we were married we 
have wanted a small farm, but after 
a few years we were still as far away 


from our goal as ever. We were living 
in a small town in Texas and Jim was 
working regularly at his trade, earning 
good wages, but rent and expenses were 
so high that we seemed unable to get 
ahead. Finally I decided I would try 
chickens. Jim fenced in the back yard 
and built a chicken house. I bought some 
day-old chicks and fed them with the 
waste from the table. But despite my 
best efforts we saved only $75 that year. 
To help out, we bought a cow for $60. 
She was a good cow but she was 
not young and we had to buy all 
our feed so the profit from the 
milk did not help a great deal. 

The second year we bought an 
incubator with a capacity of 150 
eggs. I filled the incubator with 
eggs of a heavy breed as I in- 
tended to sell fryers. While I 
watched the incubator Jim built 
five coops for which I supplied 
home-made brooders made out of 
wire and old sacks. From my 
first hatch I got 130 chicks, which 
I considered an excellent result. 
As soon as they were out I refilled 
the incubator. I fed the little 
chicks five times a day, gave them 
plenty of pure water at all times 
and twice a day they received a 
pan of milk. In order to prevent 
vermin I gave them sulphur 
about once a week and succeeded 
in keeping them clean. 

From the second hatch I got 135 
chicks. I waited a month and 
put in the third setting. The 
first chicks were hatched during 
the latter part of February and 
the first week in May I sold $55 
worth of this hatch, not counting 
those we ate at home. A few 
weeks later the second hatch was 
ready for market. I realized $60 
and kept twelve of the best 
pullets. 

At the end of the year besides 
paying one-half of our groceries I had $100 
in cash and 50 young hens. In that time 
Jim had saved $175, but the total was 
really not much considering that it took 
us two years to accumulate it. 

In June we had a visitor, the wife of an 
old friend who owned a farm near the city 
north of us. She stayed a week and told 
me all about their own start. She said 
there ought to be good opportunities in 
her vicinity and invited us to come up and 
look round the country with a view to 


By Mrs. M. M. Hairston 


buying. So about a month later we 
arrived at her place. The next morning 
Mr. Wells took Jim over to a neglected, 
run-down farm and told him that this 
farm used to be the nicest place between 
the farm of the Wells and town. But the 
owner had rented it and moved to town 
with the result that it was badly neg- 
lected. The farm consisted of 100 acres 
with 40 acres in cultivation, 40 in pasture 
and 20 in scraggly orchard and garden. 
We looked it over and decided we could 
build it up with a lot of work, so we drove 
to town and saw the owner. He wanted 


$2000 for the place, $500 down and $400 
a year until it was paid for. 


he price 





The Hairstons have reached the point where they can 
build a new house to replace this, their present home 


was very, very reasonable and the terms 
were easy but where could we get the 
other $225? Coming back home, we sold 
the cow for $50 and 75 of our hens for $60. 
Then Mr. Wells helped us borrow the 
balance at the bank. 

As we wouldn’t take possession until 
October I had three months to get ready. 
I filled my incubator twice during those 
two months and by the middle of October 
I had sold enough chickens to make a 
clear $75. With this money we made the 


first payment on a small team. 
A neighbor let us have two cows 
to keep for him, we to feed and 
pasture them and to have all the 
milk. They saved us many dollars 
not only because we were able to sell 
butterfat, but we also quit drinking coffee 
and consumed milk instead. 

Our chickens almost supported us 
during the first few trying years. We 
had to rebuild most of the fences and 
repair the barn. Though Jim had been 
brought up on a farm, he had forgotten a 
good deal and had to hire a man to help 
him during the first crop time. We sent 
for many of the bulletins of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I raised a good 
garden and put up enough vegetables and 
fruit in cans to last us until the next 
summer. ‘The first year I sold over $200 
worth of chickens and eggs. 
When the crops came in we got 
$75 for our potatoes, the same 
amount for corn, $50 for hay and 
$375 for six bales of cotton. By 
the greatest economy we were 
able out of these receipts not only 
to pay the note but to buy an- 
other cow and athoroughbred sow. 
Following the advice of our 
neighbor, we planted more sor- 
ghum and corn, besides sowing 
peas between the rows of corn, 
so that in the second fall we 
has 100 bushels of peas in addi- 
tion to the corn. 

The third year our hogs, the 
chickens and a fat calf more than 
paid the note when it fell due. 
Our place was now half paid for, 
so we went into debt for another 
sow; at the end of two more 
years our home was all paid for, 
the hundred-acre farm was ours 
and we had it in fairly good 
condition. Though the soil wasn’t 
of the richest, by proper hand- 
ling and by keeping livestock we 
improved our crops steadily. 
But the principal reason for 
our ability to acquire this farm 
was the practise of close and 
everlasting economy. During 
the five years I never wasted as 
much as one biscuit. When we 
didn’t feed what was left over 
to the chickens I would take 
the biscuits, soak them, mash them 
up fine with an egg and use them for 
pie crust or add them to dried apples 
and peaches. Now we are over the 
worst period and will soon be able to build 
us a good house besides making other 
improvements. 

Unless you know how to work and plan, 
unless you are willing to get along with 
practically nothing and save all the time, 
the job of acquiring a farm without 
capital should not be undertaken. 
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GOLDEN PUDDING — A Crisco puff 





pastry shell makes this orange custard dessert 
a cookery triumph. Follow the recipe in “A 
Calendar of Dinners”? offered below 


Do you know the right way to 
roll out pie crust ? 


You can learn this cookery trick and all the 
other knacks by which professional cooks insure 
successful results in their baking from ““A 
Calendar of Dinners’’, the big, interesting 
cookbook written by Marion Harris Neil, for- 
merly cookery editor of ‘“The Ladies’ Home 
Journal’’. This cloth-bound book covers all 
branches of cookery, contains tables of weights 
and measures, cookery time tables, 615 exclu- 
sive recipes, and 365 dinner menus-~one for 
every day in the year. Each copy of this book 
‘osts us almost 50c to print, You can obtain 
one copy for 10c in stamps, mailed with your 

address to Section 

W-5, Departmentof 
Home Economics, 
The Procter & 
Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, O 












Do you know how to make puff pastry? 


— it is the basis for many unusual desserts 


UFF pastry is that in which shorten- 

ing and flour are mixed and rolled 
together in layers separated by cold air. 
The air enclosed in the paste expands in 
the heat of the oven so that the pastry 
bakes in crisp, puffy layers. 


The trick in making puff pastry is to keep 
the Hour and shortening from combining 
ina dense airless mass. This happens if 
the mixture is handled heavily, if too 
much water is used, or if there is moisture 
in the shortening. 


Formerly puff pastry was difficult to make 
because butter was the only shortening of 
sufficient delicacy and it had to be 
““washed’’ —a long, tedious process—to 
remove the salt, moisture, and curd. If 
this ‘‘washing’’ was not done properly, 
the pastry was tough. 


Today, expert cooks eliminate this diffi- 


Get Crisco at your grocer’s. It is 
sold the right way, by net weight, in 
sanitary cans holding 1, 3, 6, or 9 
pounds. It costs less per pound in 


the larger sizes. It mever is sold in 


cult part of puff pastry making by using 
Crisco—a pure white shortening as deli- 
cate as butter and with the additional ad- 
vantage of being 100% rich—free from 


salt and moisture. 


The flavor of some shortenings makes 
them unsuitable for delicate desserts. 
Crisco is a strictly vegetable product, -— 
tasteless and odorless. It makes pastry 
that is crisp, flaky, and tender, and as 
digestible as it is good. ‘The fact that 
Crisco is ideal for puff pastry is the best 
proof that no finer shortening or cooking 


fat for any purpose can be made. 


The cookbook offered at the left tells you 
the expert way to use Crisco in making 
puff pastry and in doing all kinds of better 
cooking. Send for it, and see how easy 
and economical it is to cook things that 


are as good as the magazine pictures look. 


RISCO 


bulk for Frying -For Shortening 
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for Cake Making 
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Bu Money-Making 
| as a Science : 
| | It’s the Man Who Looks Far Ahead i 
Who Places His Funds | 
i | Where They Will Produce Most . 





N a recent letter one of our readers 
mentioned the fact that she wished 
she had the courage to invest in 
common stocks, as she had just read 
a book on money-making by H. L. Barber. 
Mr. Barber devotes considerable space 
toward teaching the common people not 
to lend their money to the big financial 
interests by buying bonds, but to make 
their money earn a better return by buy- 
ing common stocks, especially in the 
newer companies with a future. Mr. 
Barber presents some very good points 
and I particularly like his discourse on 
courage. However, Mr. Barber neglects 
one very important thing in his book and 
that is the long business cycle, and the 
minor cycles, which even our mightiest 
millionaires are unable to stop. 

The secret of success in investing is to 
learn of the business currents and then 
to go with the current. There are times 
when it 1s better to lend your money than 
to put it in a business as a stockholder. 
The man with business acumen goes with 
the current and that accounts for the 
reason that money tends to accumulate 
on certain “lucky” individuals, while a 
majority of the people go with the crowd 
and buck the current. Thus during the 
spending orgy of 1919, the wise man was 
husbanding his cash to place in the bar- 
gains he knew were sure to come. 


The Envied People 


Mr. Barber published his book from 
1912 to 1916 and in 1920, near the culmi- 
nation of the upw ard twenty year swing 
of commodity prices which started in 
1896. During this period it was natural 
for all industrial corporations to make 
money, and money placed in common 
stocks did give a higher return than money 
placed in bonds, as the latter gave a fixed 
return of less and less purchasing power 
and in addition the value of the principal 
shrank throughout the entire period. 

Now let us turn to the other side of the 
shield. From 1865 to 1896 the trend of 
commodity prices was downward. What 
do we find during this period? Groans at 


the high cost of living during 1865 such 
as we had from 1916 to I9gI9. 
anguish during the years of deflation from 
1865 to 1890 such as we are hearing now 
during our present deflation. Much loose 
talk of fat money then as now. And 
who were the envied people of the nineties? 
Not the business man and the stock- 
holders, but the bondholders. We have 
almost forgotten the old time expression 
of “Bloated Bondholder.” 

I have a little book, which was written 
by another friend of the people in 1898, 
Mr. Lyman F. George, a Congressman. 
It is called ‘Falling Prices and the 
Remedy.” Mr. George writes as follows: 
“When one 
trade from 1861 to 1868, which gave an 
annual rise in value upon all investments 
for seven years equal to the fall in value 
during the subsequent thirty years, it is 

‘asy to see that it was not the superior 
‘eae of the men doing business during 
the former period, but the more favorable 
conditions of the latter which made their 
fortunes. Their success grew out of the 
enhancement in value of everything they 
bought. This can be easily proved by the 
fact that men who were engaged in business 
in 1869 and 1870, and who understood the 
of financial legislation, sold out 
at the high-water mark of 
material and merchandise, and 
invested in the low-vater mark of bonds and 
ecurities. ‘They knew full well what the 
destruction of so much government money 
was designed for. ‘The truth of the matter 
is that the men during the period of rising 
prices did not do the money-making part 
of the business, but constantly rising 
prices did it for them. : 

“Any business man can sleep more rest- 
fully when he knows that every morning 
he awakes a richer man from the rise in 
values upon all he owns, and he will 
naturally wear a different expression upon 
his face from that of the business man of 
today, who goes to sleep conscious of the 
fact that every morning he awakes a 
poorer man to the extent of the fall i 
prices of everything in which he has his 


principles 
their business 


prices im 


Wails of 


contrasts the conditions of 


money invested, especially if this has 
been going on for thirty years.” 

All of this sounds very familiar, but 
Hegel says that history teaches that the 
people never learn by history. Do you? 
From time to time we note that this 
corporation and that corporation has a 
greater number of stockholders than at 
any time in its history which sets us to 
wondering who owns all of the bonds at 
this time which were selling at such low 
prices in 1920 when commodities were 
selling so high? Who is taking over all 
the $50 and $100 Liberty Bonds which 
are coming to the Federal Reserve banks 
for conversion into $1000 and $10,000 
bonds? Men with business acumen who 
know that in the years to come each dollar 
of interest will have a greater and greater 
purchasing power. Did some of these same 
men own big blocks of stocks of the corpo- 
rations at the beginning of the last upward 
cycle in the early nineties, which stocks 
are now in the hands of a multitude of 
small holders? 


The Tide Turns 


Let us now turn to look at the effect 
which the present deflation and future 
deflations will have on the various classes 
of securities, namely the railroad, the 
public utility and the industrial corpora- 
tion stocks and bonds. 

The industrial corporation like the 
businesses described above in the Civil 
War period by Mr. George, made good 
earnings during rising commodity markets 
from 1896 to 1912 and extraordinary 
earnings during the hectic rise of the war 
period and the post-war boom. Many of 
them were able to retire their outstand- 
ing bonds or preferred stock issues, while 
others built up enormous cash surpluses to 
tide over coming lean years. Others with 
less astute management like many of our 
shipyard workers, thought that the in- 
dustrial millennium had come for all time 
and expanded their businesses to the ut- 
most, only to have the exorbitant demand 
vanish over night and a buyers’ strike 

(Continued on page 58 
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How we laid the Foundation 


of our Prosperity 


A story important to every American 
family that wants to get ahead 


Last year was a tight one in our family. 
The other evening when the Bentons, 
just back from Los Angeles, dropped in, 
Louise and I had been talking about 
getting ahead faster, and because the 
Bentons are fine, homey people, we pres- 
ently got back to that subject. 

“Business is going to be content with 
small profits for years to come, but there 
is one way to win out,” Benton said in 
the steady, pleasant manner that has 
done much for his success. “We learned 
about it on our Los Angeles trip, and I 
have been looking forward to an oppor- 
tunity to tell you about it.” He leaned 
forward. 

“What would you say,” he began, “‘if I 
told you I’d bought, in Los Angeles, an 
interest of the development of what I 
believe to be the future equivalent of 
Lake Shore Drive in Chicago, of River- 
side Drive in New York,—a wonderful, 
natural site for the most beautiful civic 
development in America, extending 
fourteen miles along the seaside in the 
very center of the Los Angeles shore line 
and surrounded on three sides by the 
city and suburbs of Greater Los Angeles, 
all held intact for a hundred years and 
now to be developed and sold? Would 
you like to be in on something as good 
as that?” 

I thought fast. ‘“The way Los Angeles 
is growing, such an enterprise should 
be the opportunity of a lifetime,” I said, 
and Mrs. Benton smiled. 

“T’m glad your judgment confirms my 
own,” said Benton. “As 


for every one thousand new 
residents, and sometimes a 
thousand new people come 
in on one day. 

“Palos Verdes Estates was purchased 
by Frank A. Vanderlip, the New York 
banker, and associates, in 1913. ‘Their 
development is now in the hands of what 
I consider the finest group of city plan- 
ners, organizers, architects and builders 
ever assembled in America, and they 
will make it, beyond a doubt, a most 
attractive residential and _ business city- 
by-the-sea; I’ve never seen a more won- 
derfully beautiful place, nor one better 
located.” 





subscribe as low as one hundred dollars, 
and they get exactly the same kind of 
notes [ got. There’s a big illustrated book 
that tells you all about it—the Book of 
Palos Verdes. You'd better get it if 
you’re interested. They send it free.” 
Louise is the safety-valve in our family. 
We wrote for the Book of Palos Verdes, 
and when it came with its airplane photo- 
graphs, its maps, charts and descriptions, 
she found an important feature Benton 
hadn’t mentioned. 





“You're getting me 


“See, Billy,” she said, 


excited,” I said, laughing. 
“Tf you don’t mind tell- 
ing me, did you buy a 
share in this property 
itself, or in the whole de- 
velopment enterprise?” 
“Both,” replied Benton 
quickly. “I divided my 
investment. Half of it I 
put into Trust Indenture 
Convertible Notes, and 
these I shall exchange for 
the developed’ land at 
cost—that’s the point— 
at cost!—an average of 
$15 a front foot, in the 


THE TRUSTEE 


The title Insurance and Trust 
Company of Los Angeles is 
trustee for Palos Verdes Estates. 
This Company was incorporated 
in 1893, and is the oldest trust 
company in the Southwest (as 
well as being one of the largest 
on the Pacific Coast). Its com- 
bined capital, resources and undi- 
vided profits total more than 
$3,500,000, and it now holds trust 
funds and property in excess of 
$70,000,000. Its officers and 
stockholders include some of the 
most prominent and influential 
business men of Los Angeles. 
Besides acting in the capacity of 
trustee, this company is also pre- 
pared to handle efficiently the 
title features of the proposition, 
as it has developed one of the 
largest, most efficient and pro- 
gressive title plants in the whole 


“The Title Insurance and 
Trust Company is trustee 
for every dollar we sub- 
scribe. It’s one of the 
oldest and largest Trust 
Companies in the West, 
and it supervises the ex- 
penditure of every dollar. 
Now, how much can we 
possibly spare?” 

So that’s how we in- 
tend to climb out of the 
Ultimate Consumer class; 
you know—the folks that 
buy everything after 
everybody else has made 


country. 





midst of land already 





a profit out of it. We 





developed and now sell- 

ing for many times that amount. I expect 

to sell part of my land for enough to 
pay for all of it. The 





you say, Los Angeles is 
growing by leaps and 
bounds— 50,000 residents 
in 18g0, nearly 600,000 in 
1920, and while I was 
there, the City Engineer 
estimated 800,000 popu- 
lation. That means a mil- 
lion people in Los Ange- 


other half of my invest- 
ment is in Trust Inden- 
ture Non-Convertible 
Notes,—and, folks, these 
notes pay back, from the 
proceeds of the enter- 
prise, first, the face, and 
thereafter pro-rata shares 
in 90% of the profits of 











les before 1925—they’re 











rolling up like a snow- 











ball, and the whole trend 
is along and toward the 
ocean shore. If this won- 
derful site—its name is 
Palos Verdes Estates— 
were developed today, it 
would fill up like Long 








CATALINA. ,,, seen) 22" 


the development, which, 
in Los Angeles, run from 
200 to 500 per cent very 
often. 

“And _ here’s another 
advantage: We'd spent 
a lot of money on our 
trip; but I found I needed 
to make a cash deposit 








Beach, nearby, twenty 
years ago a hamlet and now a city of 
75,000 souls. 

“Actually, the assessor’s rolls show that 
every riew resident in Los Angeles County 
means, automatically, an increase in land 
values of one thousand dollars—that’s a 
million-dollar increase in property values 


of only ten per cent of 
my subscription, so [ planked down a 
hundred dollars on a one-thousand-dollar 
subscription, and now I’m sending on 
a new subscription for five thousand 
with only five hundred dollars down. 
The remainder is payable 
period of thirty-six months. People may 


over a 


found that, at an 
average estimated sales price of $50 a front 
foot, after donating one-third of this won- 
derful area for parks and other public uses, 
the returns to the investors would be One 
Hundred and Ten Million Dollars, or a 
profit of more than Two Hundred per cent, 
on an investment of Thirty-fve Million 
Dollars, and that is profit enough for us. 


Will you send for the book the 
Bentons told of? 


You can win out the same way. It costs you 
nothing to find out about it. Simply fill in and 
mail this coupon and you will receive the Book 
of Palos Verdes. It may help you, as it assisted 
the Bentons, to find the real way of making 
money and building your future. Invest, de- 
velop, sell! That’s the way profits are made. 
Write today. Address: 


Palos Verdes Estates 
Los Angeles, California 


eS ee 
E. G. LEWIS, General Manager, 
Palos Verdes Estates, Dept. A, 
Los Angeles, California 
Send me, free of charge, full information about the}Palos 
Verdes development. 
Name... 


Address. . . 
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A Christian p 


and tried to f Whatitv 1 bring 


gure out Ould 

when cut and cured, his spouse stuck her 
head out the door 

“You Casco Bill,” she snapped, “you 
ome gittum wood. You aint goin’ loaf 
nere il} time like you Was in jail ioe | ISCO 
turned, bug-eyed with astonishment 
Jenny, as a wife under white man’s law, 
ippe ared to have no sweeter disp SITION 
than during the years she and Casco } id 
been unite d by tribal la Casco rec 
nized the futility of protest He shuffled 
toward the skimpy pile of jagged liml 
behind the house 

\s Casco wearily plied the notched and 
blunted axe on the bone-hard wood he 
heard the spasmodic cough of an auto 


turned in at the gate Hy 
gainst the 
ked toa 


mobile as it 
dropped his axe and slouched ; 
orner of the cabin as the car crea 












stop and the missionary 
alighted. , 
Phe little man was very 


cheerful this morning. His 
delightful ex- 
graciousness, 


smile was a 
hibition — of 
but Casco responded to the 


preacher's friendly over- 
tures with only the briefest 
of grunts. He felt that, 
somehow, this man was 


voing to cause him trouble. 
Jenny, was all 
smiles as the 
preacher. 

“You wait ‘til | 
hat, chirped. 
Casco, you git in machine. 

Casco slumped into the 
back seat. ar might as well 
see this thing through. 
After Jenny had de posite d 
her ponderous frame in the 
seat with the preacher, the 
little man started the 
and jounced out the 
toward the agency. 

At the agency, Casco, 
still in dumb acquiescence, 
entered the ofhce in the 
wake of his voluble com- 
panions and stood listlessly 
in the agent’s august pres- 
ence, awaiting further en- 
lightenment regarding these 
strange doings. The agent was brie 
there was a frosty gleam in his eyes that 
boded trouble for somebody, Casco knew. 

“You've been regularly married?” he 
asked Jenny. At her giggling assent the 
official drew impressive-looking 
documents from a pile on his desk 

“Here’s your patent,” he told Casco’s 
spouse, “and here is Casco’s also. | 
understand that Casco is going to deed 
his allotment to vou. 

*Ye-ah, he decd ’em all right.’ Casco 
quailed visibly at Jenny’s grim tone and 
the look she flashed him. Casco did not 
have the slightest idea what it was he was 
expected to do but after seeing Jenny’s 
expression, he decided to comply with her 
wishes. 

“All right, 
all made out. 
Casco.” 

He held out the ink pad and one of the 
impressive documents. Casco pressed an 


howe ver, 
she ereeted 
eittum 


“You 


she 


car 
road 


f and 


some 


” the agent continued. “It’s 
Stick your thumb here, 


inked thumb at the place indicated. The 
gent gather d up his papers. 
“That’s all then,” he told Jenny. “You 
own both allotments now, and can do as 
u please with them. I guess you can 
take better care of the land than Casco 
can , He dismissed his Visitors with a 
ve of the hand. 
Casco stumbled haltingly down the 
toward the car. He did not under- 
nd what Jenny and the preacher had 
one to him but he knew perfectly well 
that they had done something that was of 
nomentous importance. It had always 
been Casco’s experience that when a 
white man and Indian mixed another 


Indian up in the mazes of white man’s 
law something unpleasant was sure to 
happen to the party 
of the second part. 
This feeling grew on 
him as Jenny put out 
a protesting hand to 
block his entrance 


into the car. 


“Tf don’ like you 
bother me_ now, 
Casco,” Jenny | in- 
formed her hubby. 


Casco blinked in the glare, but 
he didn't give ground 


“T goin’ learn drive this car. I t’ink 
nebbe I buy um.” 

lhe preacher turned the car round and 
Jenny the wheel. Casco gasped in 
open-mouthed astonishment as the flivver 
wabbled down the lane, bringing death 
perilously close to the squawking chickens. 

Jenny buy a flivver! And run it her- 
self! Casco felt that, somehow, his little 
world was falling to pieces round his ears. 
Where Jenny would get the money to 
pay for the flivver Casco did not know. 
He never did know much about Jenny’s 
The careening car rattled round 
Casco turned his steps 


gave 


business. 
the bend and 
toward home. 
Out of sight of the agency, he met Jim 
Bluejay. Old friends that they were 
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both promptly sat in the shade and beg 

a lenethy discussion of the incidents tl i 
had transpired during Casco’s recent 
incarceration. 

“T got good job now,” Bluejay whis- 
pered. He looked round cautiously, then 
drew a small bottle from his pocket and 
handed it to Casco. Casco’s first taste 
was a sample. He gulped, blinked, then 
drank deeply. 

“Where you gittum?” Casco inquired. 

“T bin makin’ ’em.” A _ broad grin 
overspread Bluejay’s face as he answered. 
‘“T makin’ plenty and I gittin’ good money 
for it, but [ havin’ hard time to gittum on 
reservation. [hat agent, he damn smart.” 
Casco took another drink of the potent 
liquid and considered the facts of this 
case, his eyes rolling in owlish wisdom. 

“T t’'ink mebbe I gittum on reservation 


| ventured at last. ‘“‘What 


all right,” he 
you pay! te 

“] goin’ give you half profit on all we 
git in,” Bluejay answered. 

Since the bottle was now empty there 
appeared no legitimate reason for further 
prolonging the conference and Casco rose 
somewhat unsteadily to his feet. 

“T see you down town,” he said. “I 
t’'ink mebbe we gittum in all right.” He 
weaved off down the road. 

At his own gate he was 
treated to another surprise. 
The automobile was parked 
in the yard and a mowing 
machine, with the preacher 
in the seat, was clicking 
merrily through his timothy 
field.  Casco’s ordinarily 
mild temper became slightly 
effervescent. He strode to- 
ward the machine, which 
stoppe dat his approach. 


‘Jenny bin hire you to 
cut hay?’ C asco demanded. 
“Oh, no.” The preacher's 
voice was smothe red in 


peace-mé iking tones. “No, 
Jenny traded me this allot- 
ment this morning for my 
automobile. I judged that 
I had better cut the hay at 


once.” Casco looked agh: ist 


at his serene-faced  in- 
formant. 

“Jenny sell this allot- 
ment?” he stammered. 


“Oh, ves,” the mission- 
ary agreed. “It’s all regular 

recorded and everything. 
Jenny felt that she should have an auto- 
mobile so she could enlarge her laundry 
business. After some thought I was 
willing to take the land off her hands.” 
He clucked to his team and started the 
mower again as Casco forced his wabbling 
knees to bear him toward the cabin. At 
the door Jenny met him with some more 
information. 

“T bin sellum allotment,” Casco’s 
spouse informed him. “You aint make 
anything from hay except gamblin’ money 
for Bill Clive. I got automobile now an’ 
when I learn to driveum I goin’ run laun- 
dry wagon. I keep this house and sell all 
the rest. You goin’ have to work now, 
Casco. : 

Casco sat weakly down on a log. 50 
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that Jenny—at the urge of th 
preacher, he decided—had married him 
according to white man’s law so that the 
agent would recognize their community 
interest in the land. Then they had 
fooled him-——Casco ground his teeth at the 
thought—into deeding away his portion 
because his was the part of the allotment 
that was the hay meadow. Now he had 
no home of his own and all Jenny possessed 
besides her laundry business was the 
house, inclosed in its gravelly yard, and 
the automobile in which he had no share. 
a wonder, lost all desire for 
He went out the gate and 
“asco 


was it! 


Casco, for 
food and sleep. 
trudged the weary mile to town. ( 
vearned to get some place where the click 
of that Mowing machine could not reac h 
his ears 

In Bill Clive’s back room Casco found 
congenial spirits. Among them his old 
friend Blueyay. The latter brought up 
again the subject of liquor running, but 
Casco answered in monotones. He was 
thinking deeply. If only he could drive 
that car of Jenny’s! How easy it would be 
to slip on the reservation with a load of 
lhootch, deliver it, then roar away into the 


night! No saddle horse could catch him 
with the goods. But apparently it was 
no use. He couldn’t drive the contr: 1p- 


tion and, knowing Jenny as he did, he 
was quite sure he would never get the 
chance to learn. 

Some generous person bought a drink 
for the house. Casco, being present, of 
course participated and when Bill Clive, 
with a laudable desire to liven up the 
day’s sales, set ’em up again, Casco’s be- 
fogged thinking apparatus began to func- 
tion at its old normal speed. He heard, 
subconsciously, all of Bluejay’s florid 
statements anent the money to be made 
in bootlegging, and knew them to be true. 
It would be a good business, he was sure 
of that, if he could only get in on the 
ground floor. Casco didn’t care even if 
he had to scratch under the door to get 
in, but get in he would. 

The generous ones having stopped buy- 
ing and Bill Clive’s set professional smile 
having begun to fade slightly, Casco 
wandered out into the red glow of early 
evening. As he stood listlessly on the 
store porch he heard the now-familiar 
cough of Jenny’s new acquisition. He 
looked up sourly, then his face straight- 
ened into trained connubial calm as his 
consort, the preacher at her side, squeaked 
to a stop beside him. 

“T gittin’ so I c’n drive good, Casco,’ 
Jenny told him. “The preacher, he goin’ 
stay ‘til I git home, then he goin’ let me 
run ’em alone. You come ‘long home 
with us, if you want.” Casco saw his big 
chance right there. He watched until he 
saw Jenny park the machine back of the 
postofhce, then he hunted up Jim Bluejay. 

“Gimme five gallon keg, Bluejay,” he 
told that worthy. “I gittum on reserva- 
tion tonight.” 

“How you goin’ do that kinda thing?” 
Bluejay was skeptical. Casco told his 
plan and the two conspirators guffawed 
at the thought of the preacher’s unwitting 
aid in the transportation of the illicit 
liquor. The boldness of the thing Was Its 
very safety, however, and Bluejay, realiz- 
ing this, produced a keg of white mule 
and helped Casco to conceal it in the back 
of the car. It would be dark when Jenny 
went back, Casco knew, so he threw his 


old coat over the keg and draped hinisetf 


comfortably on the back seat. The agent’s 
guards, who patroled the reservation line 
after dark, would never stop this car, 
Casco was sure of that. 


S Casco waited for his spouse and her 

preacher friend to return from their 
errand hé meditated on the events of the 
day. And as he meditated there began in 
him a dim stirring of the old Wylackie 
heritage of vengeance. Why should he 
let this preacher beat him out of his 
allotment? Why not make the agent 
believe that the preacher was not the 
conscientious laborer in the Lord’s vine- 
yard he was supposed to be and then ask 
humbly for a reconsideration of the deed 
of transfer? Casco, as has been seen, was 
an artist in this humble réle. And just 
then Casco’s foot touched the keg in the 
bottom of the car. 

The booze! Just what would that agent 
give to catch some one taking booze on 
to the reservation? Casco slid quietly out 
of the car. The agent was in town he 
knew, because he had seen him earlier in 
the evening. When the agent, fussily 
important, breezed up to his own car, 
Casco oozed toward him from the gloom 
beneath a shade tree. 

“What do you want, Casco?” The 
question was in the most curt of official 
tone Ss. 

“How much you pay for tellum who 
haulin’ booze on reservation?” Casco 
countered. 

The agent gasped in his surprise—then 
he reached for his flashlight and turned 
it full on Casco’s face. Casco blinked in 
the glare, but he didn’t give ground. 
There was an impressive silence as the 
white man’s eyes searched Casco’s face. 
At last the agent spoke. 

“Il give you twenty dollars if you can 
show me the man while he’s got the booze 
with him,” he said. Casco grinned 
faintly, his expression hidden in the elm’s 
black shade. This was going to be even 
more profitable than he had planned. 

“You givvum twenty now, I goin’ show 
you automobile and keg of booze.” 

“Of course not,” the agent snapped. 
“You show me the man, and when we 
catch him I'll pay you.” But Casco was 
firm. ‘The agent entreated, he implored— 
it was no use. After another look at 
Casco’s face, he gave in and handed over 
a bill. 

“Here’s your money,” he said omi- 
nously, ‘“‘now you produce the goods. 
And if you don’t—” Casco ignored the 
unfinished sentence as he put the bill 
carefully away. 

“You watch what car I git in,” he 
directed, “‘an’ follow it. When he git on 
reservation, you grab um quick. You 
goin’ have to look out. He’s bad kinda 
feller.” 

He turned away and climbed into the 
Present just as Jenny and the preacher, 
their identity uncertain in the unlighted 
street, returned. ‘The street was pitch 
dark. Casco knew that the agent could 
not see whose car it was, nor who was in 
it with his informant. Casco grinned as 
he saw the lights of the agent’s big car 
keeping a measured distance behind the 
panting flivver. 

Casco had not had much experience with 
automobiles, but he felt an occasional sink- 
ing sensation in the pit of his stomach at 
the swinging lurches the rear wheels of the 
car gave under Jenny’s amateur guidance. 
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He gasped audibly as a black shap 
loomed suddenly out of the darknes 
ahead and Jenny swung wildly round 
belated hay wagon, ignoring in calm dis 
dain the blistering comments on auto- 
mobiles in general and squaw-driven ones 
in particular that floated after her. 

The reservation line was near. Casco 
looked back and grinned maliciously as he 
saw the lights of the big car creep ‘closer. 
They reached the line—passed it. The 
big car, with a raucous squawk, pulled 


alongside. 
“Slow down there!” a sharp voice 
called. ‘I want you fellows.” 


Startled out of her wits by the siren of 
the big car and by the peremptory com- 
mand, Jenny attempted to jam her foot 
on the brake and—hit the accelerator. 
Casco hugged the keg for protection 
against the buffeting he was receiving as 
he rolled in the bottom of the car. Jenny 
never raised her foot from the gas pedal. 
All her lessons in driving a car forgotten, 
she merely pulled with all her strength on 
the steering wheel and yelled “whoa!” 

The big car swung sharply away to 
avoid going into the ditch that ran beside 
the narrow road and to Casco its lights 
seemed to have a murderous gleam as it 
pulled back into the dust kicked up by 
the racing flivver. 

Bang! The crack of a pistol rose high 
above another indistinguishable command 
from the pursuing car. Jenny’s yelp this 
time was one of real terror. Casco 
crowded down as far as he could get, 
holding both hands over his ears. He 
had heard that bullet whistle over the 
car and he fervently wished he was afoot. 
When people began to shoot in his direc 
tion Casco did not want his get-away 
hampered by anything as slow as an auto- 
mobile. He had not thought that the 
agent would get rough like this. 

Bang! The six-shooter roared again. 
Casco’s back hit the edge of the seat as 
the flivver leaped forward. Jenny was 
making no pretense of reaching for any 
brakes now. Casco fumbled for the 
latch of the door, praying that he would 
land in a soft place when he left that car- 
for he intended to leave it at once. Just 
as the door swung open, something 
happened. ‘The flivver bounced into the 
air, came down, bounced again—slued 
sharply and Casco found himself fondly 
hugging a good-sized armful of sticky 
adobe mud. Even as he realized that he 
had landed without serious harm, he 
tipped slowly over, gently it seemed but 
with an irresistible force his slow-function- 
ing muscles would not combat, and 
buried his face to the ears in the sloppy 
muck of the roadside ditch. He spit 
once, coughed, then rolled over and kept 
the silence of death as he brushed the mud 
from his eyes and saw Jenny and the 
preacher, in the full glare of the lights 
from the agent’s car, leaning out of the 
ditched flivver. 

“What tha—Say! Who is this?” Casco 
heard the agent exclaim as he scrambled 
toward the flivver and examined it with 
his busy flashlight. Casco heard, too, 
the agent’s grunt of pleased astonishment 
as the little electric beam became steady 
and the official stooped to examine the 
keg. The agent stood up, and by the 
lights of the big car, Casco could see thac 
his face was grim. 

“TIsn’t Casco with you?” The words 
of the query were casual, ordinary, bu 
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Casco’s heart skipped a beat at the harsh 
rasp of the agent’s tones. ‘The official did 
not even wait for an answer from the two 
mud-splashed, startled persons who con- 
fronted him. 

“Let's look for him,” he said and began 
swinging the white shaft of his little leht 
over the oozy roadside. In spite of him- 
self, Casco gathered his feet under him 
and started to run as the searching glare 
pick d out his outlines. He heard the 
splash of heavy boots in the mud and 
water of the ditch hand that seemed 
to have the clutching power of a horse- 
drawn hay-hook grasped his collar and 
backward, gasping for 
choking pressure of 
light was turned full 


Casco subsided 
breath against the 
his neckband. The 
in his face. 
“Thought you could get away with it, 
eh?” Casco shivered at the tone of the 


agent’s voice. “You really thought, you 


dumb-be ll, that you could make me believe 


these people were smuggling booze, did 
you?” The heavy hand that grasped 
Casco’s collar shook him until his teeth 
rattled. As a last dying effort at a 
defense he attempted speech. 


“They gottum booze in car all right,” 
he snifh d “They goin’ beat me outa my 


illotment, I guess mebbe they sellum 
boo ze TOO , 

“Faugh!” The agent spat disgustedly. 
“You ng old raseal! J advis d them 
myself to make that transfer of property 


because you never would do any good 
with it and Jenny, hard worker that she 
that little auto in her laundry 
1] : 
ie ll make twice what she did 
reprobate, and 


Is, necds 
business 
before Get up, you 
climb into that car.” 
Casco knew that once again his plans 
had miscarried. The agent had a way of 
speaking that carried conviction. Casco 
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started mournfully to climb into the ca: 
and staggered back as the agent’s heav 
hand tore open his prisoner’s shirt and 
began a fumbling search. 

“Huh!” The officer’s grunt was expres 
sive of many things as his fingers found 
the crumpled wad that was the twenty 
dollar bill and held it to the light of the 
flashlamp. 

“Get in there!’ he directed. Casco did 
so and there was no pleasure in_ his 
heart when the agent dumped the keg 
of moonshine in beside him. Jenny 
and the preacher, awed into temporary 
silence by the stirring events of this 
night, climbed into the back seat. 
They would be needed as witnesses, the 
agent said, but Casco knew better 
He knew he would never attempt to 
combat such a run of luck as this. 
Jail, he decided, was a let safer and 
quieter. 





Star-Nose of the Under Ways 


neck tillit was like a coiled spring, he darted 
his murderous bill deep into the hole. 

Had it not been for the old mooring 
stake, which compelled him to change 
direction, Star-Nose would have been 
neatly impaled, plucked forth, hammered 
to death and devoured. As it was, the 
dreadful weapon merely grazed the top of 
his rump—scoring, indeed, a crimson 
gash—and struck with a terrifying thud 
upon the hard wood of the stake. The 
impact gave the heron a nasty jar. He 
drew his head back abruptly and shook it 
hard in his indignant surprise. ‘Then, 
trying to look as if nothing unusual had 
happened, he ste pped down into the water 
with lofty deliberation and composed him- 
self to watch for fish. At this moment the 
big pike came swimming past again, hop- 
ing for another chance at the elusive Star- 
Nose. He was much too heavy a fish for 
the heron to manage, of course; but the 
heron, in his wrath, stabbed down upon 
him vindictively. There was a moment’s 
struggle which made the quiet water boil. 
Then the frightened fish tore himself free 
and darted off, with a great red wound in 
his silver-gray side, to hide and sulk under 
the lily-pads. 


Continued from page 22) 


In the meantime Star-Nose, though 
smarting from that raw but superficial 
gash upon his hindquarters, was burrow- 
with concentrated zeal. He had 
changed direction, and was 
heading, as true as if by compass, for the 
nearest point of the home-galleries. He 
was not even taking time to drive dump- 
shafts at the customary intervals, but was 
letting the tunnel fill up behind hin, as if 
sure that he was going to have no further 
use for it. He just wanted to get home. 
Of course he might have traveled much 
faster above ground; but the too-exciting 
events of the past few hours had con- 
vinced him that, for this particular day at 
least, the upper world of sun and air was 
not exactly a health-resort for a dweller 
in the underways. Through all his excite- 
ment, however, and all his eagerness for 
the safe home burrows, his unquenchablé 
appetite remained with him; and, run- 
ning his tunnel as close to the surface as 
he could without actually emerging, he 
picked up plenty of worms and grubs and 
fat helpless pupae as he went. 


Ing away 
once more 


It was past noon, and the strong sun- 
shine, beating straight down through the 
grass and soaking through the matted 
roots, was making a close but sweet and 
earthy-scented warmth in the tunnel, 
when at last Star-Nose broke through into 
one of his familiar passages, well trodden 
by the feet of his tribe. Not by sight, of 
course—for the darkness was black as 
pitch—but by the comfortable smell he 
knew exactly where he was. Without 
hesitation he turned to the left and scur- 
ried along as fast as he could, for the big 
central burrow, or lodge, where his tribe 
had their headquarters and their nests. 
The path forked and reforked continually, 
but he was never for one instant at a loss. 
Here and there he passed little short side- 
galleries ending in shallow pockets, which 
served for the sanitation of the tribe. Here 
and there a ray of green-and-gold light 
flashed down upon him as he ran past one 
of the exit-shafts. And then, his heart 
beating with his haste and his joy, he came 
forth into a roomy, lightless chamber, 
thick with warmth and musky smells and 
filled with the pleasant rustlings and small 
contented squealings of his own gregarious 
tribe. 





Is Your Salary High 


“I guess it’s my optimism and the 
enjoyment I get out of my work,” Smith 
believes. “I’ve never made work of my 
business. With me it’s a game and I 


have always found my biggest enjoy- 
ment, outside of my family, at my desk. 
I can play golf, 

bigger game to me. 
man_ should 


a my business is a 
I don’t mean that a 
let his business run him, 


(Continued from page 25) 


though. And if you’re in something you 
don’t like, get out. Old as Iam, if I found 
I didn’t like my work, I’d get out and into 
something new that I did like. A man 
can’t succeed otherwise. And don’t 
worry—it won’t help any. If I had 
worried much I wouldn’t be on top of the 
ground today si 


Enough? 


Perhaps you are debating with your- 
self whether it’s worth while to make the 
fight, or to lie down and wait for the 
obstacle confronting you to walk away of 
its own accord. If so, try Smith’s plan 
and climb over. He'll tell you an obstacle 
never appears so big when you’re over 
and looking back as it does when you're 
sitting down in front looking at it. 
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WHEN IT RAINS — IT POURS 








OUNG cooks take confi 
dence at the sight of Mor- 
ton’s Salt. You know why; it’s 


FREE RUNNING 
the one salt that combines 
strength of flavor with conveni- 


SALT 
ence. It’s full of flavor because L 

it’s scientifically made; conveni- 

ent because when it rains it 
pours—out of table cellars—out 


of the handy package, with a 
spout that makes measuring easy. 





Bt sArTcom PANY cones cil 


“The Salt of the Earth’’ 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


LT ge 


‘Do you know —that a cup of Morton Salt added to a gallon of hot water will set the color of the 
most delicate fabrics when left to cool in it? 


AT GLEE SALLE OIE PO LOSE RIES A AGRI. * RABBIT ORE 
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SWITCHBOARDS 





TELEPHONES 








Breaking Construction Records 


Since 1920, faced with the 
greatest demand for service in 
telephone history, the Bell System 
has surpassed all previous 
records for the installation of 
new telephone equipment. In 
the last two years more than 
1,000,000 additional stations 
have been added to the system 
by construction. This is equal to 
the entire number of telephones 
in Great Britain. 


In 1921 alone, 450,000 new 
poles were placed—enough to 
make a telephone line from New 
York to Hong Kong. The 
aerial wire put into service in 
the same year, 835,000 miles in 
all, is enough to string 60 wires 
on such a telephone line. 


1,875,000 miles of wire, en- 
closed in 1,500 miles of cable, 





toward Better Service 


were added to underground and 
submarine lines in 1921. New 
underground duct totaling 
11,000,000 feet was constructed, 
this representing approximately 
300 miles of subway. 69 new 
central office buildings and im- 
portant additions were com- 
pleted or in progress, and new 
switchboards with a capacity of 
many thousands of connections 
were installed. 


This equipment added to the 
Bell System, great though it is 
in volume and value, represents 
but a small part of the vast 
property which enables the tele- 
phone on your desk to give the 
service to which you are accus- 
tomed. And to meet the in- 
creasing demands for new 
service, the work of construction 
goes on. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


Whether kneeling or standing users get perfect results from 


WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES 


Made of bristles exactly adapted to 
the purposes for which they are intended. 
Securely held in ferrules by methods which 
insure against shedding of bristles or failure. 

Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S.A. 


Brush Manutacturers for Over llz Years and the 
j orld 
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Money-Making 


asa Science 


(Continued from page 50) 


take its place. The rapid decline in prices 
brought them close to the precipice of 
failure. ‘The banks carried them along fo: 
some time in the hopes that a business re- 
vival would bring commodity prices back 

The expected rise has not occurred and th« 

debts of these weaker companies are being 
passed on to other hands in the form of 
bonds. As the need is urgent and the risk 
higher than usual, the rate of interest 
paid on the bonds is correspondingly high. 

It does not require much reasoning 
power to see that a corporation which has 
conserved its resources and which has to 
pay only four or five per cent on its 
borrowed money is in a much better posi- 
tion to keep on paying that interest in an 
era of competition such as we are about to 
enter, than a rival concern which has 
extended itself and which might be said 
to be paying for a dead horse at seven and 
eight per cent interest rates. Henry 
Ford is teaching what competition means 
in the tractor and automobile trades. Use 
due care in picking out new bond issues of 
industrial corporations. 

We have heard much about the sad con- 
dition of our railroads and three or four 
years ago we heard much about the sad 
condition of our public utilities. Our 
railroads and utilities suffered greatly, 
like the salaried man, from the effects of 
the war prices. Their income was fixed 
by law or by custom, and while the public 
could see the rise in 1ts own cost of living, 
it was extremely hard to overcome the 
inertia and get the necessary raises in 
rates for the railroads and public utilities, 
which were also paying double prices for 
their supplies and equipment in addition 
to increased wages to their employees 
either by law, by strike, or by competi- 
tion with more prosperous concerns such 
as the shipping board. 

In May, 1920, the entire complexion of 


things changed for these companies, ex- 


cept that the railroads are still suffering 
from subnormal traffic due to the world- 
wide depression. Commodities fell in 
price with a rush, labor became more 
efficient, wages were reduced and as time 
goes on will probably be reduced again, 
if not directly then in the manner that 
concrete construction reduced the brick- 
layer’s wages, and wall board reduced the 
plasterer’s wages and the safety razo1 
reduced the high cost of a shave—by 
substitution. 

Do you see what it means tothe railroads 
and the utilities when prosperity once 
more returns? Already our public utility 
securities are out of the doldrums and well 
on their way back to their old levels. At 
the time this is written the railroad bonds 
have recovered about one half of thei 
decline from the levels of January, 1917, 
to the lows of May, 1920. Ask yourself if 
there are not some bargains on the rail- 
road list of bonds and stocks. During 
1921 the railroads were still able t 
borrow at lower rates of interest than 
any other class of corporation. Is that 
not the sign of good credit? 
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One of the chil- 
dren’s Keds— 
built on a Na- 
ture last. Sim- 
ilar styles are 
made for 
women and 
young girls, 


* owost 
gicls and women. - 
white trimi 
struction ‘sole 

composition 








One of the most popular all-pur- 
pose Keds. For street, home, sport. 
High or low, sizes for everyon+, 


Se 
————— 


The boy’s favorite. Heavy reinforc< 
ments and ankle patch. Smooth, 
corrugated or suction sole. 


Once a novel experiment— 
today a national habit 


This summer you'll see Keds everywhere—from 
town to city, from seashore to country club 


their natural form and breathe. And 
then Keds have a snap in lines and fin- 


HE pessimists told us it couldn’t 
be done. ‘People will never wear 


canvas rubber-soled shoes except for 
games,” they said—‘‘they just won’t 
change their habits.”’ We didn’t believe 
them. 

We took the good old comfortable 
“sneaker” or “‘tennis shoe’? you knew 
as a boy and modeled a whole line of 
summer shoes on it. We kept its ease, 
comfort, and coolness—we added style. 
finish, wear—and we made types and 
styles for every need. 

They were just what Americans had 
been waiting for. Today Keds have 
become a national summer habit. 


Why it will pay you to make 
sure you get Keds 


Light, cool, easy-fitting, Keds let feet 
cramped by stiff leather shoes return to 


ish which makes them popular even on 
the verandas of exclusive clubs. 

Uppers of fine white or colored can- 
vas; soles of tough, springy rubber from 
our own Sumatra plantations. Keds 
make you proud of their appearance 
and enthusiastic about their comfort 
and wear. 

There are many different kinds of 
Keds—high and low, plain and athletic- 
trimmed—styles for outdoors, for home, 
for every kind of sport. America’s great- 
est line of summer footwear — that’s 
what the name Keds means. 

You can get the kind you wish at your 
dealer’s. If he hasn’t them, he will get them for 
you. But remember—K eds are made only by the 


United States Rubber Company. If the name 
Keds isn’t on the shoes, they aren’t real Keds. 


United States Rubber Company 





Keds were originated and are 
made only by the United States 
Rubber Company. The name 
Keds is on every pair. [tis your 
guarantee of quality and value. 





Keds 


Trademark Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 
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The #8 \\' 
Home in the West Ta 
































CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 

















An ideal terrace treatment for 


a large house. the sunny space sheltered in one corner by a stately oak 


Consider the Terrace 





N view of its architectural attraction 

and its adaptability to varied treat- 

ment the terrace is worthy of careful 

consideration. It can give the re- 
quired relieving note to erounds otherwise 
monotonously flat, and on_ hillsides it 
offers the solution for many grading 
problems. When houses are built on 
steep hillsides or on sloping land the lay- 
ing out of the grounds necessitates study 
to achieve results artistic and of practical 
use to the owner. 

\ terrace or series of terraces makes an 
appropriate setting for a house of large 
and dignified proportions. It gives a 
solid and effective base for the house itself 
as is shown 1n the lower illustration on 
this page. Here a series of terraces have 
been used to break the steep approach to 
the house and they are so gently graded 
that the structure seems to be built only 
on a slight rise of land and the full beauty 
of the grounds is spread before the eye. In 
this instance a disadvantage has been 
metamorphosed into a permanently lovely 
scene. 

Used as a setting for a house the terrace 
should be broad and wide, to avoid an 














effect of top-heaviness that suggests a 
ponderous mass perched on a sharp bank- 
ing. Where very steep land has to be 
taken care of, a series of terraces carry the 
slope gradually away from the house and 


Here a series of terraces break the steep 
approach to the house and a niche 
with vase and lamp beautifies 


the retaining wall 





wherever possible a broad space should be 
allowed between the landings. 

Terraces are a distinctive feature of 
Italian gardens and their adoption in this 
country has led to the popularity of ter- 
raced lawns. A broad grass-covered ter- 
race makes a delightful promenade where 
one may overlook the rest of the grounds. 
It also makes a pleasant outdoor resting 
place in summer where one can bring out 
garden furniture and have the full benefit 
of sunshine and fresh air. 

The upper illustration shows another 
terrace treatment that makes an ideal 
setting for a large house and also provides 
an outdoor living-room partly sheltered 
by the sweeping branches of a stately oak. 

Coping at the top of retaining walls 
often furnishes a good place to build seats. 
A vine-covered pergola above the terrace 
may give protection from summer’s heat. 
From sucha spot a wonderful view is some- 
times obtainable, a varied perspective, 
one of the pleasures allowed by terraced 
land. A balustrade is a matter of choice, 
dependent upon the drop below the 
terraced space. 

When a house 1s set on a sharp hillside 
a large enclosed terrace of lawn makes one 
forget that there is any slope to the land 
until one notices the solid ret: uining wall 
that banks the terrace at the front. } A 
thick setting of shrubbery may almost 
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Can ‘You Make Short Cake 
on ‘Your ‘Waffle Jron ? 





reamesre = =n When we first offered the Westing- Such things as shortcake, ice cream 
"C Delicious Recipes house Electric Waffle Iron we were sandwich, foundation toast, omelet, 
CWAFFLE-IZED | certain that it would make wonderful _ jelly roll, tea biscuit —and of course 
aif | waffles —and it does. the already-famous Westinghouse 


ate } +> : 


Pye 


Waffles themselves —these and other 






But now we know that there are 


many other things that it bakes deli- das : 
ciously, also. We have experimented following the recipes in the little book- 
, also. z 


extensively with it in our kitchens at let, “Delicious Recipes, Watffle-ized”. 
Mansfield, during the past year, and This booklet will be obtainable 
we have developed there a set of | about May 1, from any reliable elec- 
practical recipes that will enable any trical dealer. If you ask him, he 
woman to use her Westinghouse will also show you the Waffle Iron 
Waffle Iron in many new and delight- itself. Both the book and the Iron 


ful ways. are worth seeing and having. 
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appetizing things can all be made by 
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WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Offices in all Principal Cities . Representatives Everywhere 
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More convenience 
outlets make more 
convenient homes. 























ELECTRIC WARE FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 








The Home in the West 














Foliage of shrubs and flowering of plants 


completely hide the sharp descent to the 
street level. Where retaining walls are 
necessary, they should be made attractive. 
In the lower illustration, preceding page, 
the most has been made of the cement 
walls that reinforce this terraced land. 





make an effective footing for the terrace 


Simplicity of treatment has been empha- 
sized by the plain lines of the walls, the 
only decoration being the niche in which 
a vase is placed with a lamp fastened 
above the arch. 

Vines make an attractive covering for 
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retaining walls and if it is not possible to 
set them at the base, hanging vines can 
be planted above and allowed to grow 
downward. Still another way of treating 
the retaining wall is to face it with rough 
stonework or loose rocks that furnish 
crevices in which to plant flowers, ferns or 
vines. A very little earth placed in the 
crevices will give shallow-rooted plants a 
hold and if the terrace is well watered they 
will receive added moisture through the 
rock-work. Drainage of walls must be pro- 
vided by plenty of outlets through them. 
Solid construction is also necessary to 
keep them from bulging or cracking as the 
land settles. 

The steps that lead down the terrace 
are another feature to be given thought, 
both as to appearance and to comfort. 
Very broad steps with low risers are as un- 
comfortable as steep, narrow steps, and 
stairways are better broken into short 
flights with landings. Straight flights of 
steps can be made attractive if in harmony 
with straight terraces and walks leading 
to some objective point in a garden. On 
a curving terrace winding stairs are pleas- 
ing and often a turn in stairs will add 
charm. 

Lighting of terrace stairs is a detail that 
will add much to the comfort and safety 
of one who ascends or descends by night. 
Ornamental lighting posts can be placed 
at positions not obtrusive. 

Where land is too steep to allow for 
sowing of lawn it can be set with blossom- 
ing shrubs or flowers to furnish just the 
right touch of color for the surroundings. 
Striking effect may be obtained by plant- 
ing in a solid mass of one color. 

Happily, the terrace is equally pleasing, 
used with an unpretentious dwelling or a 
palatial residence, if treated in harmony 
with the structure itself. 

DorotHea DeMerrite Dun tea. 





HE small residence illustrated 
herewith is patterned somewhat 
after the Spanish style of archi- 
tecture. Its exterior, ascan well be 
imagined, has unusual charm and attrac- 
tiveness and (which can not be portrayed 
here) its mei color scheme adds still 
greater interest to the general appearance. 


A New Type 
of Small House 


An outside feature deserving particular 
notice is the court or patio on one side, 
as shown in the floor plan, enclosed upon 
each of three sides by the house walls 
and on the remaining side by a high wall 
with a gateway in the center that gives 
access to it from the garden. The court 


_contains an attractive planting of flowers 








The outside walls of cement-stucco are a deep 





reddish buff; door and trim mahogany color; 








roof tiling dark red 
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RINGING into the rooms of your home the warm, 


sunny cheer that plays upon its outer walls is largely 
a matter of the interior finish you choose. 
Luxeberry Enamel brings the sunlight into dull corners 
and brightens the whole interior of the house. It makes 
every room attractive with the beauty of its pure white, 
its softening tints, and its velvety lustre. 
Luxeberry Enamel is smooth and lustrous without having 
a hard glare. It is easy toapply. It covers well. It is 
opaque and hides the old surface. Freshens old woodwork; 
it enhances and preserves the beauty of your new home. 
Make your rooms bright, cheery, inspiriting with 


ENAMEL 
CYhe Finish a: 7 


9 


Manufactured by the makers of 
Liquid Granite, the World's 
Most Durable Floor Varnish 
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Sunshine Inside Inside as well as Outside 
Ant AA 7 
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Whose ‘Birthda ty 
yy comes this month? 
. 
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good wishes. 
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Service 


Can’t Forget 


| NLESS you want to. Your 
| calendar is a constant re- 
| minder of the days on which 
your friends expect to hear from 
you with a message of love and 


Ke 
yi 


this month forfthe birthday 
greetings, the wedding anniver- 
saries and other anniversaries 
of those dear to you, and endear 
yourself to them 


Remember that in 
a few hours’ time 
flowers may be de- 
livered by telegraph 
to any address in 
the United States 
and Canada by 
the Florists’ Tele- 
graphic Delivery 
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The open court 





is an unusual 


feature 


and low-growing shrubs arranged about 
a small pool and constitutes a delightfully 
secluded little garden. Across the inside 
end extends a roofed and _tile-paved 
cloister designed with arches along the 
court side. The cloister is directly accessi- 
ble from living-room and hall, the dining- 
room leading to it through glass doors, 
thus providing an open-air lounging re- 
treat, practical the year round because 
sheltered from sun and rain. 

The outside walls of the house, which 
are given a strikingly rough finish, are of 
cemeni-stucco over frame construction 
and in color are a deep reddish buff. The 


mildly pitched roof is of dark red roofin 

tile; the front door and all wood trim- 
ming are of a dark mahogany color; the 
front walk and steps are of red brick. The 
entrance, with its artistic pilaster and 
cornice effect, is particularly attractive 
and the black iron grilles at the front and 
side windows are an improving detail. 

An unusually interesting interior ar- 
rangement is seen in the accompanying 
floor plan. Especial notice should be 
taken of the assortment of closets and 
built-in features. ‘The dining-room con- 
tains a good buffet with a case at either 
side for books, photographs or odds and 
ends, besides being provided with a small 
closet; the kitchen possesses the usual 
cooler-closet, cupboards, sink and_ so 
forth, while off one corner of it is a charm- 
ing breakfast nook with built-in seats and 
table; the bathroom has two cabinets 
of shelves and drawers and a medicine- 
case and each of the two bedrooms has a 
small closet; in the hall is a cabinet for 
linen. 

The woodwork in the living-room and 
dining-room is of California redwood, 
finished so as to retain nearly its natural 
color; in the two bedrooms and hall are 
pine in old ivory tone; bathroom and 
kitchen are enameled white. Hardwood 
flooring is used throughout except in the 
kitchen and bathroom, the latter having 
tile flooring. The walls of living-room, 
dining-room and bedrooms are papered 
and in the bathroom and kitchen they 
are finished in high wainscot effect with 
a smooth hard plaster coat enameled like 
the woodwork. 

There is no basement or cellar, but 
built-in gas radiators are provided for heat- 
ing and the house is otherwise modernly 
equipped in every respect, constituting a 
most attractive and delightful little home. 

Cuarces ALMA Byers. 





Venetian Window Shades 


yw have green window shades? 
I never did like them; they were 
the bane of my existence until I found a 
substitute for them. When I went to 








Venetian curtains are effective with 


a plain exterior wall 





> 


“do over’ an interior, there they were, 
flaunting their harsh, unbending, hori- 
zontal lines where I wanted vertical; stiff, 
straight edges where I wanted undulating 
curves; flat, cold, lifeless surfaces where 
I wanted variety, lightness, warmth. Of 
course, on the interior, lace curtains and 
cretonne side-drapery partially hide that 
inevitable green, but who wants opaque 
hangings across a view window? What 
could be done? The manufacturer of 
green window shades wouldn’t tell me, 
but here’s what solved the problem: made- 
to-order Venetian shades, sometimes 
called Austrian shades. 

They can be fitted to any sized window 
or glass door; may be made from soisette, 
casement cloth, pongee silk or any desired 
material; may be any color, (ivory, ecru 
and cream color are most popular,) and 
it is impossible to see through them in 
daylight or at night after the lights are on. 
The surface is not dull, flat and uninterest- 
ing but full of life, high lights and shadows 
and blends with adjacent materials. More- 
over, any woman with a sewing machine, 
some cloth and common sense can make 
them. There are several ways of putting 
the shades together and running the cords 
which raise and lower them. The vertical 
divisions, or “scallops” as they are called, 
average six to ten inches in width and are 
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Interior view showing top hem through 
which rod is run; sew rings along lines 


of gathers; run cords through rings 


finished at the bottom with fringe and 
tassels. The top of the curtain is hemmed 
the right width to admit whatever style of 
curtain rod is to be used. For a French 
door with glass 21 inches wide and 6 
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Exterior view showing lower portion of two 


scallops, side hem, strips covering lines 


of gathers, ani fringe and tassels 


feet long, I buy material 27 inches wide 
and cut a piece 12 feet long, or twice the 
length of the glass. Then I turn under a 
hem 1 inch deep along each side and 
gather the remaining 25 inches into three 
scallops of 81 inches each. I cut four 
lengths of thread as long as the finished 
curtain 1s to be, and run four lines of 
gathers from top to bottom, thus forming 
the scallops. Different methods prevail 
for covering the gathers and arranging the 
cords which work the curtains. A narrow 
strip of material one-half inch in width 
may be cut the length of the curtain and 
stitched over the gathers with two lines 
of stitching, one along each edge. On 
this strip of material are sewed at intervals 
of 5 inches small bone rings, one-fourth of 
an inch in diameter, and through these 
are run cerds about ten feet long. These 
cords are sewed to the curtain close to the 
tassels, extend upward through the rings 
and over toward the right where they all 
pass through the upper right hand ring 
and may all be pulled down at the same 
time with one hand. The free ends of the 
cords are knotted together and the curtain 
is raised by pulling this group of cords 
with one hand and knotting them so they 
will not slip back through the rings. 
Instead of the narrow strip of material 
covering the gathers, an inch width of 
ecru banding may be used. In this case 
the cord may be hidden between banding 
and curtain and no rings used. If the 
curtains draw together at the bottom this 
may be prevented by sewing a rod covered 














A good way to save 


Instead of cream for coffee, fruits and 


cereals, use Carnation Milk. 
Use Carnation in your 


and delicious. 


It is rich 


home for every milk purpose and you 
will effect quite a saving in your monthly 


milk bills. 


It is pure, country milk, 


evaporated to creamy thickness and 
sterilized in air-tight containers. When 
you add an equal part of water to one 
part of Carnation you get milk of nor- 
mal richness. To get thinner milk, add 
more water. Your grocer is the Carnation 


Milkman. Send today for our Cook Book. 


CaRNATION MILK Propucts Company 


562 Consumers Building, Chicago 


Carnation 


“From Contented Cows” 





Chocolate Blanc Mange—}4 teaspoon salt, 2 cups 
Carn: ation Milk, 2 ounces unsweetened chocolate, 
\% cup sugar, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 2% cups water, 4 
cup cornstarch. Combine 2 cups water and Carma. 
tion Milk; bring to boiling point. Mix cornstarch, 
sugar, salt and balance of water. Add to first mix- 
ture, stirring constantly. Add melted chocolate, 
stirring occasionally until mixture thickens. Cook 
fifteen minutes. Add flavoring; mould, chill and 
serve with whipped Carnation Milk. 


Milk Sherbet—1% cups water, 1% cups Carnation 
Milk, 4 cup sugar, 3 tbsp. lemon juice, 1 egg white. 


Magazine | 


Sunset 


662 Stuart Building, Seattle 






The label is red and white 


IL Carnation Milk Products Co. 
New York Chicago 
Seattle Aylmer, Ont. 





Add the sugar to the milk and stir until the sugar is 
melted. Add lemon juice gradually to the milk and 
stir constantly to prevent curdling of the milk. Put 
in freezer and freeze. When half frozen add the 
stiffly beaten white of one egg. Use three parts ice 
and one part salt in freezing. This recipe will make 
one quart, enough to serve six people. 


Always thoroughly mix Carnation Milk and water. 


There are many other recipes as good 
as these in the Carnation Recipe Book. 
Send for it. 
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Finely carved Chippendale 


a { base of genuine mahogany 


APDPDCIN 


Fa 


rniture 


HAT a haven of comfort at the end of 
the day is a luxurious Karpen Upholstered 


Chair or Davenport. 
in its soft, yielding cushions. 


How gratefully we relax 


But comfort to be real must be restful and 


pleasing to the eye as well. 


The inbuilt quality 


of every Karpen piece insures these attributes. 


Combined with grace and beauty of design, 


KKarpen [-urniture 
back of it. 


constant ideal is service. 
* 


Bc 0k 


Luxurious }Curpenesque tupholsicry 


has the authority of mastery 
Its highest ambition is to excel, its 


* 


P of Distinctive 
Designs, with the name 
of a Karpen dealer, will 
be sent upon request. 


Karpen 


Guaranteed 


Upholstered 
Furniture 


N » CHICAGO - NEW YORK 





On every piece 
Make sure it is there 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Also manufacturers of Karpen Fiber Rush 
and Reed Furniture and Dining, Office, 


and Windsor Chairs 


Exhibition Rooms 


801-811 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
37th and Broadway, New York 

















with material 


or 


across horizontally - 
above the fringe. Personally I don’t c 
for this method; it looks cheap a1 
clumsy. I prefer to run very fine, almost 
invisible wires from top to horizon alor: 
the edge of the door glass, fastening it 1 
the sash or wooden stiles and running i 
through the bone rings for the cords. T] 
holds the edge of the curtain firmly to the 
edge of the glass. 

Some manufacturers shape the tops of 
their shades by tapering them in gradu- 
ally, beginning a foot or more below the 
upper edge of each scallop. This causes 
the top of the curtain to fit smoothly 
across the rod instead of being gather: d 
along it, and its use is merely a matter of 
preference. Weighted tassels may be 
purchased which are heavy enough to hold 
the lighter shades in position. 

Plain glass doors and windows, those 
having no cross bars or muntins, are best 
suited for the use of Venetian shades, 
as there are no diverging lines or surfaces 
to detract from the graceful looping of the 
scallops. 

Most of the larger drapery houses main- 
tain a remnant section in their salesroom 
where they dispose of all curtains, drapes 
or articles made up for special orders and 
refused because imperfect in some slight 
measurement or form. ‘These articles are 
often marked down in price to half their 
original cost. A first-class drapery house 
gave me a price of $42.25 for making up 
out of $1 a yard material two Venetian 
shades 1 foot 10 inches by 4 feet, and two 
small ones 1 foot 6 inches by 2 feet 6 
inches, yet I found in their remnant de- 
partment two shades for $1.50 each, of a 
size that I could cut and make the four 
desired shades. Persts BrnGHAM. 


U OU 
A Place for the Fireless Cooker 


PACE in the modern kite hen ts usually 

limited. No more room is provided 
than is absolute ly ni: ‘cessary, and when a 
tireless cooker is added it is apt to be in 
the way. Provided with the proper _ar- 
rangement, one of the most convenient 
places for the fireless cooker in the kitchen 
is beneath the kitchen table, but without 
this equipment it may prove very un- 
handy. However, the problem is a simple 
one, solved by building a platform upon 
which to set the cooker, havingit the s: ame 
size as the bottom of the cooker, using 
material about three-quarter inch thick, 
and setting the platform upon four casters, 
using small blocks of wood about one by 
one and a half inches, attached to the 
underneath side of the platform at each 
of the four corners, into which the casters 
may be inserted. ‘This platform will en- 
able the housewife to roll the cooker under 
the table and to draw it out with ease. 
When wishing to use the cooker she may 
pull it out, place the food in it and roll it 
back outofthe way. Paint willadd much 
to the appearance of the platform. 


W.E. 


SS a 
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1847 ROGER 
SILV1] | 


SR PL 


S BROS 
S BROS. 
A T E 

N harmony with the joyous spirit of the anniversary or 


gift occasion, is the Anniversary Silverplate, “1847 
Rogers Bros.,”’ which this year celebrates its own Seventy- 


f eatin alin Be sure to see this attractive 
fifth Anniversary. a 
) . °7, 1° . . ° lecorated Anniversary Chest. 
Put it on your gift list because of its special appropri- Fancy pieces end hall, dosen 
- a 2 sa ets are in Gift Boxes of pleas 

ateness, its widely known quality. Without extra charge, ing design 


FREER 


fancy serving pieces and half dozen sets are packed in 
special blue velvet-lined Gift Boxes ; 26-piece sets in beauti- 







fully decorated Anniversary Chests. See them at your 
dealer’s. If not in his window, ask for them. 


For illustrations of other patterns, write for folder 
“R-44” to International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


The Family Plate for Seventy-five Y ears 


INTERNATIONAL SII 





VER CO. 
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Salesmen every where 
ride on Hasslers 


T’S the economy of Hasslers — the big saving they make in 

upkeep and repair costs—-that has led great corpora- 

tions of the country to install them on thousands of company- 
owned cars their salesmen and service men use. 


Hasslers give these salesmen comfort and a restful ride between 
calls. They give the men more pep and energy, and enable 
them to really sell to the end of the day. Hassler-equipped 
Ford and Dodge Brothers cars travel faster and with less in- 
jury over rough roads, and save hundreds of dollars’ worth of 
valuable time. For the same reason salesmen who own their 
own cars ride on Hasslers. 


Hasslers cushion the bump and check the upthrow. They stop 
sidesway, reduce upkeep, repair and fuel costs. Try them for 
ten days, and if you are not satisfied, money back, no argument. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 


SSL 
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Shock Absorbers 











Highways, Trucks 


and Taxes 
(Continued from page 11) 


If this fifteenfold traffic increase we 
confined to the roads of Massachusetts, 
we of the Far West could well afford oO 
let New England do the worrying. But 
fortunately —the word is used advisedly 
the increase has been as startling on the 
Pacific as on the Atlantic Coast. 

In California, for inst: ince, the total 
number of passenger cars increased from 
123,516 in 1914 to 638,922 in 1921. Dur- 
ing the same period the number of trucks 
and commercial vehicles went up from 
6156 to 34,908. The number of com- 
mercial vehicles thus was less than 6 pert 
cent of the number of passenger cars, but 
according to a trathe census taken in 

1920 by ‘the State Highway Commission 
they constituted more than 12.5 percent 
of the traffic moving over the fc al Lys. 
The freight the commercial vehicles car- 
ried over the state highways during mid- 
summer was estimated at more than half 
a million tons a day. 

Look at the Massachusetts figures 
again. In the last six years the trafhe 
classified under ‘‘Automobiles” increased 

little more than 410 per cent. The 
tonnage of freight carried in motor trucks 
increased 700 per cent. ‘lhere was none 
of this class of trafic in 1909. 

Until the public treasury supplied 
smooth, hard highway as costly per mile 
as the grade and roadbed of the railways, 
motor-truck freight trafhe was nv gi 
When the public treasury furnished ; 
smooth, hard highway primarily for pneu- 
matic-tired passenger cars weighing with 
load up to 5000 pounds, the motor truck 
appeared, growing in weight, capacity 
and destructiveness from year to year. 
Only last year a C alifornia county saw 
three miles of pavement just a few years 
old utterly destroyed by the heavy y trucks 
of the contractor who was putting down 
the pavement on the next four miles! 
And the wider, heavier and stronger the 
pavement grows, the larger the increase 
in the number and capacity of the trucks 
that make use of it. 

Nobody 1s foolish enough to advoc: ite 
the exclusion of commercial motor ve- 
hicles from the new highways. Motor 
tr: insportation is too important a func- 
tion of modern life, it is rendering too 
valuable a service to the community to 
impede its natural progress and develop- 
ment through arbitrary ac tion. But on 
the other hand the taxpayers’ burden has 
become so heavy, the present and pro- 
jected highway systems require such vast 
sums for construc tion and maintenance 
that the taxpayer and especially the 
owner of a noncommercial motor car in 
self-defense must stop to consider the 
situation. 

He will find that the largest part of the 
ever-growing road construction expense 
New Jersey last year built a highway at a 
cost of $100,000 a mile—and all of the 
excessive deterioration of the older paved 
highway is caused directly and exclusively 
by commercial vehicles, principally by 
solid-tired freight trucks. This assertio 
the writer will endeavor to prove in an 
article next month. If this statement 1s 
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ue, it follows that the commercia! motor 
ehicle should bear the full expense of 
instruction costs above a certain reason- 
ble standard plus the full cost of exces- 
sive deterioration. If you have to build 
floor strong enough for elephants te 
dance on, the performance must pull 
enough money into the house to make the 
investment worth while. 

That’s logic and common sense, isn’t 
it? But with few exceptions the com- 
mercial vehicles whose needs add say 
$15,000 a mile to road construction costs, 
whose wheels cut the life of the pavement 
in half, fail to hold up their end of the 


| 
| 


expense burden. They are in effect sub- | 


sidized by the general taxpayer who pays 
more than his just share. And this gen- 
eral taxpayer is none other than our old 
friend, the common or garden variety of 
car owner of whom there are nearly nine 
million in the United States. So far he 
has been the goat, but he doesn’t know 
it—yet. 

Wait till he finds out, though. Nine 
million enlightened and aroused voters 
with blood in their eyes can accomplish 
things once they step on the gas. 


This is the second of a series of articles 
by Mr. Willard analyzing the highway prob- 
lem. The next article will discuss the wear 
and tear on the roads caused by different 
types of motor vehicles.—The Editors. 


The Gamble 
Terrible 


(Continued from page 8) 


cellar, they could only depend on the 
generalship of the huge-bodied, utterly 
nerveless Anglo Saxon. 

In fact, I am not denying that all of us 
willingly conceded the spokesmanship 
to Tex. The taller man always has the 
advantage. Tex was taller than the het- 
man by three or four inches. And he was 
spokesman.  Instinctively he realized 
that he was spokesman. He turned with 
the rest of us and the glances of two born 
leaders of men met in head-on collision. 
Tex assumed his characteristic straddle 
and folded his arms. He was dressed in 
khaki excepting a black sack coat. That 
coat was unbuttoned. I wondered if the 
hetman realized that the maneuver of 
folding his arms allowed the American 
to slide the right forearm inside his coat. 
\t any rate, inside his coat thus, the 
Ranger’s great hand closed upon the 
equally large automatic worn in a holster 
slung under his left arm. So they regarded 
each other for the fraction of a moment, 
ten feet apart, eye to eye. The hetman 
was the first to speak. At sometime in 
his checkered career he had picked up a 
working knowledge of English. He spoke 
now, gutturally: 

“What are you doing in my house?” 

‘To be real frank with you,” drawled 
the Ranger, “if you’re not askin’ out o’ 
idle curiosity, we come here to root out a 
little information and food. It was the 
only place in town that looked pros- 
perous. But I can’t say we approve o’ 
the housekeepin’.” 
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EVERSHARP 












Gifts to go with the Diploma 


Hand in hand with the certificate of abil- 


ity should go E:versharp and Wahl Pen to iin 
help that ability make its mark. Lif 
: , ay 
Pencil sharpening, pencil waste are out ‘ai! yh 


of tune with modern teachings of efficiency. 
I’verybody everywhere uses Eversharp. It 
becomes a part of you, induces clear think- IL 





ing and that saving ‘“‘jot-it-down” habit. mee 

No other pencil can be like Eversharp; it fio | 

has the exclusive tip in which the lead can- i em! 

not slip. Many styles in gold, silver and Fo fected 

enamel; priced from 65c to $65. > ’ 
ay | 


Wahl Pen, with the all-metal barrel that 
holds more ink, matches Eversharp in efh- 


ciency and design. Sold everywhere. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, CHicaco 


matched by 


WAHL PEN | 








\ / 

A Superb Gift 
For the graduate, 
a Wahi Writing Set 
an Eversharp and 
Wahl Pen to match 











in a neal, velvet- 
lined gift box. 
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Come and Play in 


America’s Summer Playground 
—Seattle Invites You 


“Truly this is Utopia” —Commander Evan- 
geline Booth, of the Salvation Army. 

The wonderful Puget Sound climate won 
for young Jake Schaefer the balkline cham 
pionship of the world. “J came out to this 
country tired and nervous for a rest,” said the 
conqueror of Willie Hoppe, “and, boys, I got it. 
Six weeks of fishing, hunting, boating, and hik 
ing put me in fine fettle. I returned to Chicago fit 
as a fiddle and Mr. Hoppe can thank the Puget 
Sound Climate for losing his title.” Schaefer 
says he is coming back to Seattle for a 
month’s rest after the return match with 
Hoppe next month.—Sporting section Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 

Let Nature, the supreme healer, have her 
way with you this year. 

You'll forget your worries—you simply 
can’t have worries in this environment. 


You'll relax and play if you never played 
lakes, trout streams, 
waterfalls, placid inland seas, bathing 
beaches, woods and moss and ferns, fascin- 
ating motor roads—they’ll get you sure. And 
the climate, it will just lure you out the live- 


before—mountains, 


long day. 

You'll go home rejuvenated and regener- 
ated, physically, mentally, and spiritually. 

Decide now that you’re coming. Send for 
the “Charmed Land” booklet and come direct 
to the Chamber of Commerce Tourist 
Bureau, 702 Third Ave. 

Low summer rates by rail and steamship 
and then there’s the open road. 

Maximum temperature Seatile 1921—8o°. 
Average maximum summer months tempera- 
ture for 20 years—71°. 


SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
919 Arctic Building, Seattle, Washington 

















“How did you get here?” 

“By rail, o’ course; we aint exactly o: 
a walkin’ tour. But our private ca 
broke off the train last night and we foun: 
ourselves up against it—high, wide an: 
handsome.” 

“You are Americans?” 

“Exceptin’ our comic-opera friends in 
the corner. I’d take ’em to be a sort of 
Irish-Chinese.” 

“There is neither food nor information 
anywhere in my country for Americans.” 

“Your country!” 

“Sir,” exploded the hetman, aroused 
by the other’s steady blue-eyed coolness, 
“Tam General Semikoff—the  greut 
General Semikof!” And with a great 
burst of wrath the great General Semikotf 
suddenly pounded himself on his great 
chest, looked his fiercest and stalked 
majestically, imperially, ominously two 
strides forward, stopped, swelled, fluffed 
up both moustaches with the back of a 
puffy right forefinger and waited for Tex 
to quail. 

But the imperturbable Yankee never 
batted an eyelash. 

“Pleased to meet you, General,” he 
said. ‘Your name _ sounds familiar. 
Mine’s Jim Masterson from Lone Horse, 
Texas. Not a pretty name for a town, 
perhaps, but comparin’ mine with your’n 
I’d say we had the most hustlin’ Board o’ 
Trade.” I had yet to learn that such 
wordy byplay was the Ranger’s little way 
of easing his own nerves in so tight a 
situation as the present one. But I was 
hardly thinking then of the melodrama 
of Tex’s facetiousness. I was remember- 
ing the vast wealth upon his person, 
wondering how Tex would protect it, 
if there was anything, any ruse, any plan 
for escape, which the rest of us could do 
to help. 

“Sir, you joke!” roared Semikoff. And 
his ponderous face was evil. 

“Joke? About our Board ef Trade? 
Not on your tin-type. I’m preud of our 
Board of Trade ... when I’m home. 
Sorry I haven’t gotta circular about its 
accomplishments with me. But if you 
ever want a good, tax-free factory site, 
General, with spur-track privileges and a 

ood supply o’ help, just wire the Lone 
ai Board o’ Trade—at their expense— 
and they'll have a brass band to meetcher 
and give you a feed, with speeches, that'll 
put your eye out. But General!— 
please don’t push any nearer, for garlic 
and me aint friendly—not even first- 
handed!” 

“Son of a pig! I want ne werds with 
Americans! I have accounts te settle 
with Yankees!” Big fingers snapped in 
Tex’s face. 

“Well, General, we’re not here because 
we’re stuck on Siberia; I'll tell the world 
that! If you didn’t leave all the repair 
werk on your railroad to honkin’ China- 
men, we wouldn’t be here now. But a 
faulty couplin’s dished us and we gotta 
eat and we gotta travel onward. What's 
the answer? The answer is, General, 
seein’ you’ ve turned up so accommodatin , 
—the answer is, General, that we and 
you gotta strike some sort o’ bargain.” 

“Do you not understand what I have 
said? J make me no bargains with 
Americans more. You are all my pris- 
oners! I am the great Semikoff. I shall 
make my rule over all Siberia. Bol- 
sheviki? Communists? Bah! I am— 
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She One Wi 


T’S ALL OF THAT—and more, this travel-by-water way 
—the mode of travel that makes your trip a delight- 
ful and interesting experience rather than merely a 
means to an end. 

There’s a combination of restful hours and brisk sea breezes 
to relax and invigorate you; spacious decks, commodious saloons 
and roomy cabins that permit freedom of action; dancing and 
deck sports that happily while away the hours; service and 
cuisine that anticipates and satisfies your every desire; and a 
hundred other things that make the travel-by-water way delight- 
fully different. , 

The Admiral Line, operating a fleet of twenty-two “floating 
hotels’’—the largest and most comfortable steamships in coast- 
wise service on the Pacific—maintains regular and frequent ser- 
vice between all of the cities of the Pacific Coast and Alaska—from 
Anchorage in the far North to San Diego in the sunny South. 


Next time you travel between cities of the Pacific Coast—+travel-by-water 
—via the Admiral Line— it’s the comfortable, invigorating, cheerful way 
—and economical, too. 

Let one of our representatives at the below shown offices tell you about 
this service—cr use the convenient coupon. 


TICKET OFFICES: 


653 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 101 Third St., Pertland, Ore. 
Cor. 5th and Spring Sts., Los Angeles, Calif. | 504 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
201 Broadway, San Diego, Calif. 605 Hastings St. W., Vancouver, B. C 
1111 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 1117 Wharf St., Victoria, B. C. 
17 State St., New York 142 So. Clark St., Chicago, II 


E. G. McMICKEN, Gen. Pass. Agt., L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Pacific Coastwise Service 


The ADMIRAL LINE 
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Send this coupon 








E.G. McMICKEN,G. P. A. 
Admiral Line 
L. C. Smith Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. 


1 contemplate a trip to 


Please send literature, fares, 
and full details of your 


service. 


Name. cagidteceewaca 
Address 4 dueepeaed 
City... area wane tema mare 
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-32 Caliber 
Colt Automatic 
Pistol 


Send for booklet, ‘‘Romance of a Colt, 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 


Pacific Coast Representative, Phil. B. Bekeart, 717 Market St., 





Age Is Judged 
| By Gray Hair 


ant 





Gray streaks suggest middle age anc 
stuart your friends asking how oid you 
really are. Keep your hair its original 


youthful color 
by using Mary 
T. Goldman's 
Hair Color Re- 
s:orer. 

This dainty, 
colorless liquid, 
clean and clear 
as water, brings 
back a orig- 
inal color safely 
and surely No 
danger of freak 
ish streaks or 
dis coloration 
The restored 
color is even 
and perfectly 
Nothing to wash or 





natural in all lights. 


rub off. 
free trial bottle and 


coupon for 








f directed on a single lock. State 
carefully the color of your hair Better, 
enclose a lock in your letter. Then, when 
thoroughly convinces ge ull-sized bot 
tle from your druggi jirect 

sires fess Yess isc” faeces aes alee iasoes satan evi Toca oe 


” oiving interest- 
ing details of the history of ‘‘The World’s Right Arm.” 





I MaryT Goldman, 1205 Goldman Bldg , St. Pau!, Minn 

| Please send me your FREE trial bottle of Mary T. Gold- 

{ man’s Hair Color Restorer. The natural color of my hair | 
{ is black jet black__- dark brown 

’ medium brown.-....-- = light brown, light auburn or [ 
i 


blond . | 
Name - 
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Protection 


— where most 
needed 
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FIRE ARMS 


“The Worlds Right Arm" 










Hartford, Conn. 


San Francisco, Calif- 


Most exquisite shell pink tint, = 
H:.3¢ $G.70 


inch strand, perfectly gradu 

$30 value, now only $6. ri Brilliant! 

d clasp. pues ey “ible. babi nderful Bargain 
‘ay after ine ction guaranteed. 


402 ‘Woolworth “Bide + Omaha, Nebr. 


PEARL 


Lustrous! Solid gol 
Send no money. Pa 


Schoenman Co., 
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Let Your Boy Campin 
the Great Northwest 


“America’s Summer Playground” 
The Boys’ Wonder Camps of America 


**Migratory’’ Camps—8 weeks’ period. 
One week at each permanent camp—Mt. 
Rainier, Monte Cristo (Cascade Mts.), San 
Juan Islands, Lake Crescent (Olympic Mts.), 
Vancouver Is. B. C., Howe Sound, B. C. (in- 
land passage to Alaska), Bainbridge Is. and 
Lake Washington. 

All that grips a fellow in the great out-of- 
doors—towering mountains, glaciers, ice 
caves, lakes above the clouds, big-tree for- 
ests, waterfalls, mountain streams and ocean. 
America’s most invigorating climate. Win- 
ter sport in summer. 

Under direction of foremost boys’ school in 
Northwest. Experienced leaders who know 
country. 

Boys 14 to 18—8 weeks $225. 

Special 6 weeks’ tutoring camp with one 
week at Mt. Rainier and one week at Lake 
Crescent, $225. Also resident Junior 
camp 8 weeks on Lake Washington, $160. 
Camps open June 20. 

For full details write or wire Seattle office. 


MORAN SCHOOL CAMPS 
4037-40 Arcade Bldg., Seattle 
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| what you say in English?—I am the boss 
And you—” 
| “Not so fast, General. You gotta high 
blood pressure. One o’ these days, if you 
| go gettin’ all het up so, it’ll get you. Then 
all you’ll boss is funeral arrangements or 
| ideas to th it effect. As I said before, 
| you ’n’ me’s gotta strike a bargain. I’m 
| thinkin’ some one spoke o’ seein’ a round- 
| house over the other side the burg, and 
| if it’s true o’ course that means locomo- 
| tives. That’s precisely what’s most on 
| our minds, General—me and my men— 
| locomotives. Locomotives and grub. 
One good locomotive and a tepluska with 
a sound couplin’ can either catch up with 
our Tzitzikar train or carry us through 


to Harbin. As for grub, O Lord, lead us 


to it! For this, General, we'll pay you. 
We'll pay you handsome—” 
“With rubles?’ snarled Semikoff. 
“Bah!” 
“With gold.” 
“You have gold?” 
“Never mind what we've got. You'll 


And 


get what your service is worth. 
| grub. Don’t forget the grub—” 

| qT he General laughed darkly, nastily. 
‘And you do not see that you are my 
prisoner now?—and if you have gold 
upon you, all I must do is take it?” 

The rest of us scarcely breathed through 
all this dialogue. It was like a dream. 
From his first position upon beholding 
Semikoff at the door, Tex had not moved 
a muscle. 

“That little point about bein’ prisoners 
aint open to negotiation,” returned Tex 
in a voice like Vermont marble. ‘“‘Because 
I’m informin’ all and sundry that the first 
coot that makes a move to do it drops in 
his tracks with a bullet in his heart. And 
I aint so sure, General, that you won’t 
be that one.” 


EX made a slight movement then and 

the General involuntarily dropped his 
eyes. He found himself staring into the 
bad end of a mighty automatic—looking 
into a muzzle like a dynamite-mined tun- 
nel. When the hetman could speak his 
voice came out like a boom of fresh 
thunder two miles high: 

“You would shoot me—the great Semi- 
hoff?” 

“Tt all de pends, General, it all depends! 
Naturally I’m a peaceable man and if 
there’s anything I hate it’s a fuss. But 
I’m dead in earnest about this train- 
and-grub proposition and there aint any 
alternative to you and me makin’ that 
bargain. What’s more, because I’ve 
showed you w hat I always keep by me as 
a sort o” persui ader, don’t go ge ttin’ over- 
nasty. I aint really braggin’ , General, 
but I got eight shots in this gun and | 
promise to get four Oo you, straight 1 in the 
heart, before you get me. You can trans- 
late that to your men. Americans or not, 
we aint askin’ nothin’ but what’s right 
and decent and are offerin’ to pay and not 
double- -Cross you. Now Gener: al, will you 
do business or are you and me goin’ to 
have a ruckus—a real ruckus?” 

There was silence. Then the notorious 
Siberian adventurer declared: 

“You are a great gambler! 
the word ?—a magnificent gambler 

“But not so great a gambler as your- 
self, Semikoff! I'll hand it to you there!” 

A strange result came from this state- 
ment. Inste ad of taking it as impudence, 
for the first tine anger faded from th« 
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vetman’s face and I fancied I saw grim 
pleasure in his eyes. I wondered at the 
noment if Tex saw it also. I might have 
saved myself the trouble. But the expres- 
sion passed. The General’s face was grim 
gain. 

“IT make me no more bargains with 
\mericans,” he grunted. “I like them 
best way dead!” 

“Ts that final?” 

“T have no more to say.” 

I thought for a sickening instant that 
lex stood checkmated. Again my 
thought was premature. He might shoot 
the hetman and perhaps three others. 
3ut they would “‘get”’ him before he had 
annihilated the lot. And then the amaz- 
ing loot! The very atmosphere was 
brittle. The hetman’s Cossacks were as 
interested as the Japanese. The Japa- 
nese! They had turned the hue of 
drowned corpses. One splendid specimen 
of American manhood militant was play- 
ing the game for the eight of us, our lives 
now practically in the hollow of his hand. 
I tried to conjure up the picture of a 
Japanese doing it—any Japanese. Strange 
what thoughts will flash through a man’s 
mind at terrific moments. But Tex was 
speaking. 

“You mean that, General?” 

“You shall see.” 

‘And you are a man o’ your word?” 

“Would you insult me too?” 

“Then General, if you are a man o’ your 
word, and won’t bargain for gold, will 
you gamble?” 

“Gamble?” 

“Gamble.” 

“For what?” 

“My life against yours.” 

“Your life is mine already!” 

“No it isn’t, General. I told you if 
there was monkey-business, you’d be the 
frst to drop. Get it out of your head 
that I was talkin’ through my hat.” 

Semikoff looked in Tex’s face and rea- 
lized the Yankee was not talking through 
his hat. 

“How do you mean, sir, your life 
against mine?’ And Kaiser William was 
never more stupendous. 

Tex never lowered his gun nor relaxed 
his vigilance for an instant, yet he might 
have been discussing the price of bread 
and cheese only as he replied: 

“Tn my country, cards are the national 
game. Everything’s decided by cards, 
General. If the President can’t decide 
on eggs or tripe for his breakfast, he cuts 
the cards.” 

“Cuts the cards, sir?’ The half-child 
brain, which is the heritage of every 
Tartar, could not help but be momentarily 
interested in this freakish proposition. 

“That means, shufle a deck of cards, 
General, and lay them on a table face 
downward. Lift half the pack some- 
wheres near the middle. If it’s—” 

“Ah! Baby-talk! I understand. Have 
I not done so as many times as the stars?” 

“Good enough, old top! Will you cut 
a deck with me for the biggest stake you 
ever played for?” 

‘You use some words I do not under- 
stand.” 

“Well, get this in Mother Goose: 
You’ve said you’re a man o’ your word. 
\ll right! That means if you promise me 
you'll do a thing, even if you lose, you’ll 
do it. We'll shuffle two decks o’ cards 
and lay ’em face down on this kitchen 
tuble, one for you and one for me. Bad 
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luck, General, for both parties to cut from 


| the same deck. If you pick up the high 

| card, we-all are prisoners o’ yourn with- 

e e out resistance. What’s more, I promise 
you one million dollars’ worth of loot, 
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and I’m a man o’ my word, too, General! 
You can shoot the bunch of us—do 
what you please. If I pick up the high 
card, all we ask is an order from you on 
the round-house for an engine, food for 
the rest of the trip and your promise you 
_ won’t stop us—” 
It was amazing to see a man ostensi- 
bly so great now as interested as a school- 
boy in so simple yet so terrible (for us) a 
proposition. He had forgotten any prior 
insults to his mighty dignity entirely. 
And I had doubted Tex, the man who so 
knew his Russia and its people! 
“But you said my life against yours, 
sir!” 
“Sure Mike! Because if you welch in 
case I am the lucky one, I put three 
bullets into your stomach quick and one 
into your heart!” 

It seemed an age before the half-amused 
Cossack said: 

“Let me see your pack of cards, sir!” 

“Bill,” ordered Tex, “come here and 
hold this cannon. At the first sign of 
treachery, shoot first and ask questions 
afterward.” 


a Cossacks, swords replaced, moved 

up. The knot of Japanese shuffled 
across. It was involuntary. We might 
all have been friends watching a quiet 
game between Tex and the General but 
for the terrific stakes. Was Tex working 
a trick or was he not? If he was trusting 
to luck— 

Never did I grip gun handle so tightly 
as when I took charge of that mighty 
automatic. Yet it was unnecessary— 
until the result of the cut was known. 

| Then—I shuddered. Did Semikoff have 
| stamina enough to see us depart peace- 
fully? I almost doubted. 

“T shuffle my own deck,” said the het- 
man in a surly voice. 

“OOK. af fem the same privilege,” 
replied Tex, and he found a second pack 
in his clothes. It was all done quickly— 
too quickly for comfort. Comfort? It 
‘was unreal enough to be grisly. I might 
have dreamed it. I wondered if Tex 
meant for me to do the shooting in case 
anything went addled. Where in it all 
was the joker? I had detected Tex in no 
possible bunkum up to the moment. As 
the two gamblers laid their shuffled decks 
face downward on the wooden table that 
Crosby pulled over, I suddenly realized 
the tension I was under; I was a deathly 
sick man. 

Semikoff was no amateur at this sort of 
thing; I knew by the expertness of his 
shuffling. His hot old gambler’s blood 
was pounding high; he was really enjoy- 
ing it immensely. But Tex’s lips for the 
first time were bloodless. I suddenly 
realized— 

The stage was set. Both men were 
ready. Tex nodded. But as he nodded 
he groped toward me and took the auto- 
matic. 

Semikoff lifted his bulbous hand. 

“Well?” he grunted. 

Tex drew a long breath. I caught sight 
of poor Crosby’s face and wondered if 
my own was like it. 

“What's your card, General?” was the 
Ranger’s demand and to my consternation 
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| the steadiness was missing from that 
| splendid voice. 


The Cossack leader turned his card 


| upward. 


“Nine of spades!’ was his pronounce- 
ment. 

Tex steeled himself. His hand and 
cards came up. The hetman craned his 
swollen neck to look. 

| Well, General,” asked Tex tensely, 

are you a man of your word?’ 

“Tam,” said General Semikoff curtly. 

Tex turned over the cards he held 


| He had cut the ace of diamonds. 


Poor Crosby slipped with a thud, un- 
conscious beneath the table. 
Ill 


E rode eastward on a one-car train, 
the four of us in the open door, our 


| feet dangling over. 


| game sport,” 


‘‘He’s a damned butcher but a dead 


said Tex. “I hand it to 


| him!” 


| the Aryan would save them. 


| table and half in his chair. 


We rocked along for half a verst. Be- 
hind us in the car the four Japanese were 
playing some native game with bits of 
wood upon the floor. From the first they 
had taken it as a matter of course that 
It was 

rather exasperating. 

Tex sighed and arose. 

“I’m goin’ to cut that cheese,” said he. 
“Let’s hope it don’t hold poison!’ 

A deck of cards bound with an elastic 
band remained on the car floor when he 
had arisen. Instinctively I picked them 
up. I called to Tex and handed them up. 

“Can't lose them,” he laughed. ““That’s 
the seventh time they’ve saved me 1n a 
pinch. And funny thing, I’ve likewise 
lugged ’em round for seven years.’ 

Perplexed, 1 shuffled them through— 
the deck which Tex had cut against the 
Russian. 

Back sometime in the past, fifty-two 
decks of cards, all with identical backs, 
had been carefully combed and only the 
wanted cards substracted. These had 
been gathered into a deck, the entire 
fifty-two all aces of diamonds. 

“A dirty trick perhaps,” said Tex, 

“but I give you my word, Bill, only used 
when necessary!” 


Secret Valley 


(Continued from page 37) 


Kirk; she had warned the hard-eyed man 
not to interfere again. And they dared 
to come-— 

She neu to the door of the room 
beyond, opened it. 

“Father,” she cried, 
Her words died in her throat. 
forward 

Randolph lay sprawled half on the 
One hand 
was pressed to his chest; his face worked 
with pain. 

She was on her knees beside him. He 
slumped into the chair, hung forward. 
‘What is it—oh, what has happened?” 
she urged. “Your heart—? 


“those men—” 
She dashed 


She moved 


The old man _ nodded. 
closer. 
“Sylvia, girl,” 


he whispered between 
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inful gasps, ‘I’ve found—it—the paper 
ind |—” 

His voice failed. After a moment he 
ed to speak again, but his strength was 
ne. The troubled look that she had 
n constantly on his face during the 
t two months suddenly vanished. In 
its place was an expression of relief; his 
pain seemed to leave him. And with this 
look of serenity on his face he breathed 
his last. 

\ loud knock on the outer door sounded 
bove the girl’s sobs. She raised her 
ead, looked at the Chinaman through 
tear-wet lashes. He stood across the 
table regarding her and the dead man 
with distressed brown eyes. The three 
men at the door—she choked down a sob 
at the thought of them. They were 
enemies, evil, somehow sinister. That 
they were in some way connected with 
the death of her father she was certain. 
Was this old yellow man friend or enemy? 

Through her dazed brain ran_ the 
thought that her father had spoken of a 
paper—Her eyes sought the table, sought 
the paper. A small bronze image lay on 
its side. A hinged bottom revealed an 
opening in the metal base. Close to the 
image lay a curled yellowed scrap of 
paper. 

\ peremptory hammering sounded 
outside. 

“Who come?” asked Din Hock. 

“Those men—from Secret Valley,” the 
girl gulped. 

“Aih-yah! No tellem anything,” com- 
manded the yellow man. “No tellem— 
no tellem! No tellem Chinaman here— 
you sabbe? Keepem seeclet.” 

Louder, more impatient came the 
knocks. Sylvia sprang through the door, 
closed it behind her. She had no idea of 
what she intended to do more than to 
keep those men cut of the house. But 
before she reached the door it was thrust 
open. The pale face of Kirk was before 
her. 

“Pardon, Miss Randolph,” said Kirk 
with pseudo concern, “I wasn’t sure you 
heard my knock. Your father—is he 
here?” He looked at her tear-wet face, 
glanced about the room. 

“Go—go!”’ she cried. “You have 
killed him!’ And she collapsed into a 
chair, covered her face with her hands. 

“What do you mean?” Kirk demanded 
sharply, uneasily. 

Sylvia continued to sob and made no 
answer. The man hastened to the closed 
door, pushed it open and stopped, staring 
at the solitary huddled figure by the 
table. Sanderson and Walsh followed 
him, remained in the doorway while he 
went forward quickly. He straightened 
up from fumbling in the dead man’s 
pockets at a low h-s-s-t/ from Sanderson. 

The girl pushed past the two at the 
door, ran to a cupboard. When she 
turned she held a heavy revolver. Her 
lips trembled, but her hand, with a thumb 
on the hammer of the weapon, was steady. 

‘Now go!” she ordered tensely. “Now 
at once, or I will shoot.”’ She had control 
of her voice again; there was danger in 
her wide dark eyes. 

he three intruders backed out of the 
room, out of the house, Sanderson inso- 
lently slow, Walsh hurriedly, Kirk coolly, 
his eyes not on the weapon but upon the 
girl’s face. His thin lips curved in a smile 
that held no humor. At the corner of 
the house he raised his hat to the armed 
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filled out with the money for the brush 
and we will see that you are supplied. 
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206 Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass., U. S. A. 
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its distinction 


Now more than ever before 
is the Hotel St. Francis the 
choice of travelers who de- 
mand the best. 


For here distinctive hospital- 
ity — flawless service — ideal 
location unite to make it “‘one 
of the world’s great hotels.” 


Prestige such as the Hotel 
St. Francis possesses, is the 
result of years of courteous 
attention to the traveling 
public. Enhance the enjoy- 
ment of your visit to America’s 
distinctive city——San Fran- 
cisco—by stopping at the 
St. Francis, ‘fone of the world’s 
great hotels.” 


An illustrated folder of 


the Hotel St. Francis will 
be sent upon request. 


HOTEL 


T FRANCIS | 


Facing Union Square 


San Francisco 


Thos. J. Coleman 
Manager 








| trail, brought Gil to his feet. 


| 


girl in the doorway, made an exaggerated 
obeisance of farewell, but his small eyes 
glittered. 

He did not know how close to death he 
was at that moment. A feeling of such 
utter repugnance for him came over the 
girl that the muscles in her forearm 
tightened. The hammer of the revolver 
rose slowly. Then it descended—softly, 
under her tensed thumb. Kirk’s dark-clad 





figure disappeared round the corner of | 


the cabin—and far up on the rim of the 
canon wall Gil Phillips whistled to him- 
self as he lowered his field glasses. 

Surely that girl could take care of 
herself! 

He had watched it all with interest. 
Din Hock, coming direct from seeing 
Wah Shing, had entered the Pocket 
Valley house. He had not gone directly 
across the little meadow, but had swerved 
to the right in a big half circle. Soon after 
he had passed through the door the three 
men from Secret Valley had appeared, 
coming from the opposite direction. They 
too had entered the house. 


Gil was debating the question: should 


he or shouldn’t he dip into the affair? 
when he saw the 
leave the cabin by a rear door and hurry 
up the far slope. A few minutes later he 
watched the ignominious retreat of the 
others before a menacing weapon. With 


blue-clad Chinaman | 


a grim smile he watched the men climb | 


the slope. A girl who would shoot at an 
inoffensive stranger on the rim of her 
valley wouldn’t hesitate to use her weapon 
on actual trespassers in her home. Yes, 
Sylvia Randolph could take care of her- 


self—she must have a fondness for 
eet: 
Old Timer, scarcely breathing, his heart 


pounding in his. ears, stared through his 

glasses in worshipful fascination at the 

Outlaw Queen holding up and putting to 

rout three grown men. Golly, they 

didn’t do any better than that in the 
movies—not as good! 
XI 

IDAFTERNOON. Old Timer, ab- 

sent from camp in the interests of 

his unflagging desire to be investigating 


something, returning with the news that 
the Queen was leading her horse up the 


that mean? Within the hour she had 
driven the three neighbors from her home 
at the point of a gun; now she was 
coming out of the valley, leaving her 
father behind. 

It must be admitted that Gil by now 

was beginning to entertain a somewhat 
mixed feeling toward this unusual girl, 
who, while being able to take up quickly— 
and use—weapons in her own defense, 
upon close inspection proved to be so 
| femininely attractive. At twenty-four 
a man is likely to condone much in one 
| of the opposite sex—provided that that 
one is young and beautiful. 

At twelve, on the other hand, one is 
| almost certain to consider feminine gun- 
| play a positive virtue, and if the gun- 
woman chances to be not old and not bad 
looking, it not only does not detract from 
that virtue but colors it even more 
romantically. 

Understanding, then, the feelings of 
Gil and Old Timer, the former’s action 
becomes perfectly natural. At the head 
of the valley trail they stood waiting for 
her to appear. 


What did’ 





| 








| 
| 
| 
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The chosen refrigerator for $10,000 
per year apartments is just as 
available for the most humble 


home. You can enjoy these 
quality features at ordinary refrig- 
erator cost: 


HERRICK Cold Dry Air Circulation keeps 
a interior dry and clean. Keeps food fresh. 
HERRICK Five Point Insulation maintains 
lowest temperature at least ice cost. 
HERRICK Removable Drainage System 
makes cleaning easy. Insures perfect 
sanitation. 
4) HERRICK Outside Icing —when speci- 

fied— makes botherless icing in summer 
and iceless refrigeration in cool weather. 
Water cooler attachment if desired. 
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MEMO for FREE BOOKLET! 


‘*Food Safety’’ tells proper way to arrange 
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Auto Bed 
Is a Double Bed 


Stronger, better looking, 
more comfortable and 
serviceable, and will last 
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bed on the market. 
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rigid, steel; furnished 
with high grade, flexible 
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it sight of the strangers she shrank | 
back, put her hand quickly to the weapon | 


that swung at her hip. Gil too was sur- 
prised; the girl was crying. 


“Miss Randolph,” he began hastily, | 


her tears swinging him completely over 
to the side of emotion, “what has hap- 
pened? Can I help you in any way? 
My name is Phillips; I am camped here 
by the spring with Old Timer, my boy 
friend.” 

She studied him a moment, seemed to 
be assured that he meant her no harm. 

“My father is dead,” she said at last. 
“T_T am going to town to—to—” Her 
voice trailed off and she lowered her head, 
her lip quivering. 

Phillips led her to the camp, got her to 
sit in the shade. Old Timer took the 
bridle reins, stood silently at the horse’s 
head, studying with mingled feelings his 
romantic Outlaw Queen dissolved in weak 
tears. 

Slowly, brokenly she told what had 
happened, regaining her composure some- 
what as she talked. Instinctively she 


trusted this young stranger with his clear, | 
direct eyes and his strong, determined | 
face that now expressed sympathy. How | 


she had need of some one to trust! 
“When Kirk and the other men had 


gone,” she concluded, “I thought to look | 


for the paper I had seen, and the image 


that had held it, but they were gone. The | 


old Chinaman must have taken them, he 
must! If he didn’t, Kirk has them, and 
whatever that paper tells, Kirk knows it 
now. I am sure it is what he has been 


I can really trust you, Mr. Phillips? I 
know no one, not a soul in this state.” 

“No friends at all?” 

“Not here. I was born and lived in 
Santa Fe until—” 

“New Mexico?” 

“No, the Argentine.” 

“Argentine!” 

At fe 


his aa smile reassured her. 
“ 


t just seemed strange that you should | 


live in the Argentine—and Santa Fe.” 
“Why?” she asked. “Have you been 
there?” 
“No. I—that is—it struck me queer, 
you living there—so far, you know. And 
is this your first trip away from home?” 


“T went to New York to boarding | 


school. But California was wholly strange 
to me—it is still—until I—we—came 
here. Now—now I am—alone.” Her 
chin twitched in spite of her suddenly 
compressed lips, and two tears escaped 
from her closed eyes. 


“You must let me help you,” Gil urged, | 


now her ally completely. “You can trust 
me. Surely there is something I can do, 


in the matter of protection at least. | 


hose men in the other valley appear to 
be undesirable neighbors; no telling what 


they might—of course they wouldn’t do | 


much,” he interrupted himself hastily, 
fearful that his words would frighten her, 
“but it might be well to be prepared.” 

If he had expected her to show appre- 
hension he was mistaken. A defant 
gleam appeared in her eyes and her chin 
was once more held at its old confident 
angle. But the flash of spirit subsided 
almost as quickly as it had come. 

She rose to her feet. “It is good to feel 


that I have some one to turn to,” she said '! 


il’s accent of wonder the girl’s big | 
eyes flashed a startled look at him. But | 
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For dingy film on teeth 


Let us show you by a ten-day test how 
combating film in this new way beautifies 
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Now your teeth are coated with a viscous 
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| ordinary tooth paste can effectively combat 
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discolor and decay. 


Keeps teeth dingy 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. It 
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forms acids. It holds the acids in contact 


| with the teeth to cause decay 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. Thus 
most tooth troubles are now traced to film. 
And, despite the tooth brush, they have con- 
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Attack it daily 


Careful people have this film removed 
twice yearly by their dentists. But the need 
is for a daily film combatant. 

Now dental science, after long research, 
has found two ways to fight film. Able 
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authorities have proved their efficiency. A 
new-type tooth paste has been perfected to 
comply with modern requirements. The 
name is Pepsodent. These two film com- 
batants are embodied in it, to fight the film 
twice daily. 


Two other effects 
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tantinsaliva. That is there to digest starch 
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acids. 
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That is Nature’s neutralizer for acids which 
cause decay. 
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cleaner, safer teeth you see. Make this test 
and watch the changes that it brings. Cut 
out the coupon now. 
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| gratefully. In silence she watched as 

buckled the belt and its holstered weap 
about him. 

“We will arrange everything all righi,’ 

he told her. “Old Timer and I are at 
your service.” 

Always self reliant, Sylvia Randolph 
now felt a great relief. Somehow she 
seemed to have complete faith in this big 
good-looking stranger and his silent alert- 
eyed boy companion. She would follow 
his suggestion, let him shoulder a share of 

aa ome her immediate troubles. 

What if this girl had shot at him? Gil 
demanded of himself. She probably had 
good reason—believed him to be some 
one else. Without doubt her bullet had 
been intended as a warning to Kirk and 
his companions. Serve them right if she 
held a little closer next time! 

From this it is plain to be seen just 
where Gil Phillips stood. 


| 










{) A 20-minute walk 4 
a 5-minute ride 


What a convenience is an Iver Johnson 
bicycle! Sleep a few more minutes in the 
morning—take a little more time at breakfast ‘ 
—then hop on your bicycle for a bracing ride to the XII 
station. No more missing the train. ie was the day following the burial of 

Randolph’s body. Phillips was on his 
way to Rampage, riding Sylvia’s calico 
horse and leading the other animal. 

He had not discussed the sad affair 
with the girl since their first talk in camp. 
She had followed his suggestions in every- 
thing—with one exception. She had per- 
mitted him to take charge, was grateful 
for his many little acts of thoughtfulness. 
Old Timer had gone to Rampage with the 
news of Randolph’s death; Ben Downs 
and the foreman of the mine had seen to 
the burial arrangements, certified to the 
death of the old man from heart failure. 
Sylvia and Gil did not mention the cir- 
cumstances leading up to the fatality; 
they agreed that since they themselves 
knew so little of these circumstances 
there would be no advantage in speaking 
of them at all. 

The one suggestion from her new friend 
that she overruled was this: she would not 
leave Pocket Valley. All his arguments 
were wasted; she was determined to 
remain, to live on in the cabin alone until 
she had learned what had brought her 
father there. Whatever his mission had 

| been, he had not accomplished it. He had 
| been on the verge of success when he died. 
‘| No slight whim had brought him from 
| far off South America to these wild hills. 
She would stay in spite of the menace of 
the three in the valley above. She did 
| not know it, but in this decision she had a 
staunch admirer in a_ wide-eyed and 
silent boy. 
| ‘To Phillips the thought was intolerable. 
| He forgot her prowess as a protector of 
herself up to that time. When he had 
exhausted every argument he could bring 
to mind, he insisted that she have some 
one come from the settlement to stay 


And at night, instead of a tiresome walk home from 
the station, another short ride to put you just right for 
a good dinner. 

The truss-bridge frame, seamless tubing of nickel 
steel, drop-forged parts, two-piece crank set—these are 
some of the features that guarantee the strength, speed, 
and durability of every Iver Johnson bicycle. The 
oldest firm in America making bicycles continuously. 

Write at once for free Bicycle catalog ““B3 .” 
Firearms catalog ““A3 ” also sent on request. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 
New York Office: 99 Chambers St. 


3 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
San Francisco Office: 717 Market St. 
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youan Iver Johnson Cham- 
pion single barrel shotqun. 
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giving up in discouragement, they 
will permit us to loan them the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


500,000 delighted users have given us this 
permission to their relief and profit. Most 
of them had tried many other aids and treat- 
ments without avail—But the Acousticon 
has patented features which cannot be dupli- 
cated. So disregarding your past experiences, 
write for your free trial today. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
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Bait Casting 


Bait casting is a skilful art. But any man 
can cast farther and get more fun out of,that 
style of fishing with a Divine Rod. 

It combines light weight with great strength, 
flexibility with sturdiness. Skilfully propor- 
tioned, well balanced and designed to make a 
man proud of his rod. 

Divine Rods are made by master craftsmen, 
of the finest materials in 6 and 8 strip split 
Bamboo. Silk wrapped if you wish. 

The Fairy Fly Rod. 74 ft. and 21% ounces, 
and our Traveling Men’s Friend, 6 rods in one, 
are samples of a skill that’s over 60 years old. 


Send for 1922 catalog 
THE FRED D. DIVINE CO., 514 Roberts St., Utica, N. Y. 


Western Representative, H. L. Bowlds, 217 Mason 
Opera House Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif 








with her. To this she offered no objection. 

The unconsulted member of the party 
studied his two companions with a grow- 
ing feeling of disappointment. Did the 
Outlaw Queen, after all, have the weak- 
nesses and wishy-washy qualities of an 
ordinary girl? She wouldn’t have, even 
if she had cried a little, if Gil hadn’t 
become such a softy! All this exaggerated 
interest in the Queen, as if she needed 
some one to look after her every minute! 
Gil and he had come out here as partners 
to have a good time, and now Gil was 
letting this girl come between them. 
First thing a fellow knew the partnership 
would be busted. 
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Vhen Gil drew him one side and with 
a iand on his shoulder explained that 
while he, Gil, went to town, the boy was 
to remain and look out for Sylvia, Old | 
Ti mer was divided between two emotions. 

ile couldn’t deny that he 
pleasantly to the implication that he, 
twelve years old, was considered an 
efficient guardian, but that the Outlaw 
Queen should, in Gil’s estimation, need 
any sort of a guardian at all caused him 
to feel a keen disappointment in his big 
friend. But he said nothing, helped Gil 
saddle the two horses and watched him 
ride off. 

Gil followed the tactics of Din Hock on 
that eventful day-before-day-before yes- 
terday when he had come to see Ran- 
dolph: circled widely so as to skirt the 

valley’s wall in going from the house to 
the beginning of the steep trail. For he 
surmised why Din Hock had circled— 
one of the Secret Valley men must be 
keeping watch from a high point above 
the valley. 

At Rampage Gil sought Pop Pickett 
first. He felt sure that the veteran could 
advise him. 

With his boots cocked on a box, his 
pipe sagging between his teeth, the old 
man sat basking in the warm morning 
sun before his dilapidated hotel. 

“Hi, Mr. Phillips,” he greeted the rider 
amiably. ‘‘Set a while.” 

Gil tied the horses and sat down. 

“Been some things a-happening up the 
cation,” remarked the patriarch casually. 
“Too bad. Damn tough on that poor 
gal, leaving her all alone and all.” 

“T want to talk to you about that,” 
Gil said. ‘Tell me some woman here in 
town who will go up there and stay with 
her a while.” 

Pop looked at the young man queerly. 
“You aint asking much, are you?”’ he com- 
mented dryly. ‘“They’s only two women 
in Ramp Camp, and they got their hands 
full looking out for their families.’ 

“But I’ve got to find somebody. Miss 
Randolph refuses to leave the cabin. 
She can’t stay up there alone—that is, I 
won’t let her. 

Pop studied the ash in his blackened 
pipe bowl. 

“If I was you I’d get Wah Shing,” 
said at last. 

“Wah Shing! That old Chinaman?” 

“Yep, Chinaman. You won’t find any- 
body whiter’n that old yellow boy, and 
he’d look after the gal.” 

“Would he go?” 

“T’ll lay a bet he would! Mr. 
Phillips, let me tell you something mebbe 
you don’t know. Him and Din Hock are 
life-long friends. I been round here a 
matter of fifty years, and I know a thing 
or two, if I do say it. I don’t exactly 
keep my eyes shut, setting here in front 
of my hotel. 

“Din’s mixed up in this Randolph busi- 
ness somehow, and if you’d ask me I’d 
say Wah was too. When Wah told me 
Din was cooking for them three bad eggs 
in Secret I could hardly believe it. But he 

s, and there’s something back of it. Din 
came in hotfoot to see Wah early on the 
day Randolph passed in his checks— 
account of that note you toted to him I 
reckon. What caused Randolph to die 
I don’t know, but passing that by, the re’ s 
something in the wind, son, sure as you’re 
a foot tall. I aint a meddler, but I use 
my eyes yet. That pretty gal aint safe 
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. Aunt Belles 


‘Comfort Letters 


I'd Like to Nail This 
Sign in Every Nursery 


Mothers—please be regular. Baby’s tiny 
anatomy should keep time like a watch. If it 
is fed at any convenient hour, bathed when 
you feel like it and allowed to sleep or wake 
at irregular intervals, you are bound to have a 
badly disorganized little anatomy to care for. 

A baby is so logical. When every- 
thing is right—food, sleep, skin— 
baby is no more trouble than a 
kitten. But upset the scheduleand / 
everything is all wrong. . 

Take such an ordinary thing as 
talcum. You know that Mennen 
Borated is right, just as your 
Motherand Grandmother knew 
it was right. But suppose you 
experiment with a very cheap 
talcum or one without a prop- 
erly balanced formula, or with 
one too strongly scented, or 
one which doesn’t adhere to the skin. Baby’s petal 
skin will show the difference very quickly. 

While we are on this matter of skin, I want to tell 
you all over again about wonderful Kora-Konia. 
I’m sorry for any baby whose mother doesn’t know 
about Kora-Konia. It’s the most amazing remedy 
I have ever employed in my years of baby raising. 
Almost unbelievable are the results I have observed 
in cases of prickly heat, teething rashes, or inflamma- 
tion caused by damp diapers. 

Kora-Konia is not just another talcum. It isn’t talcum at 
all, but possesses remarkable protective and curative virtues. 
It lays on raw inflamed flesh a velvety film of healing powder 
which clings for hours, protecting while it soothes and heals. 
Please try it. And do send your 25 cents at once for my Baby 
Book (35 cents in Canada.) I know you will like it and get 
a lot of help from it. Lovingly, 

BELLE. 


THE MENNEN COMPANY 
Newark. NJ. U.S. 4. 


THE MENNEN COMPANY, LIMITED 
Montreal, Quebec 
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Have you written 
for Aunt Belle’s 


BABY BOOK? 


It’s the most helpful, scientific, 
comforting iittle book that ever 
guided a young mother through the 
wonderful trials of her first baby. 


Thousands and thousands of babies 
ate stronger and happier and will be 
more useful in the world, more suc- 
cessful, just because of Aunt Belle’s 
practical day by day advice. Aunt 
Belle’s only ambition is to be the 
world’s greatest mother. She wants 
millions of babies. 

That is why this invaluable book, 
beautifully printed, bound in stiff 
board covers, is sold for only 25 
cents, 35 cents in Canada. 


Send the coupon for your copy. 










The Mennen Company, 
355 Central Avenue, 
Newark, N. J. 


I enclose 25 cents (Canada, 35 cents) for Aunt 
Belle’s Baby Book. 
Name 


Address 
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Open 
June 15 to 
Sept. 15 
National Park 
Take your family to Glacier National Park. En route east visit Glacier National Park. 
Ride horseback —motor—fish—climb the moun- Through trains stop at Glacier Park Hotel 
tain sides. Enjoy yourself as you please. Easternentrance. Lowerratesfor the summer. 
On the main line of the Great Northern Rail- For free books and information apply to any 
way. Modern hotels and rustic chalet camps ticket or tourist agent or Great Northern 
provide every comfort. Railway offices. 
716 Citizens National Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 1009 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


C. W. Meldrum, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, 201 King St. Station. Seattle, Wash. 


See America First j 
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hospitals, etc. 


Made in varied designs 
to meet all conditions 





Steel Casements 


for artistic residences and 
other substantial buildings 


CRITTALL CASEMENT. WINDOW CO. 


Manufacturers Detroit Michigan 





up there alone. I wouldn’t trust that 
Kirk feller as far as you could heave a 
steer by the tail.” 

“f don’t trust him either,” said Gil, 
“If he starts anything I’ll either take a 
shot at him or have the authorities on 
his trail.” 

“You'll do the shooting, then,”’ croaked 
Pop. “Guess mebbe you don’t know 
that they aint any law this side of Bullion 
Flat. We make our own up here. It 
costs too much for the authorities to come 
this far, and they don’t come. So you 
get Wah Shing to take charge of the gal’s 
house, and if you aint done so already, 
you go down and camp in the valley 


| yourself. That or fetch her out of there.” 


“Will you come along and talk to him?” 


| Gil asked. 


Pop got stiffly to his feet and they 
proceeded to the tiny shack under the 
waterfall. Pop stated the proposition 
without any preliminaries. 

“Randolph dead. Two days ago. His 


| gal is alone in the house in Pocket Valley. 





You go stay that house, cook for her?” 

Wah Shing’s mask-like face showed 
nothing of what this news, this request, 
meant to him. His beady eyes blinked 
slowly; he looked through the doorway 
at the two saddle horses. 

“Can do,” he said briefly, and turning, 
he began tying up some articles of cloth- 
ing, some personal belongings, in a cloth. 

“You'll be paid for your work,” said 
Gil, elated over the yellow man’s decision. 

Wah Shing did not pause in his task. 

“My catchem pay,” he mumbled. 

A few minutes later Gil helped him into 
the saddle. 


XIII 


HE afternoon of that same day Gil 

and Old Timer moved their camp to 
the wooded bank of the stream a short 
distance from the Randolph cabin, taking 
no precautions against being seen by 
Kirk’s lookout. Phillips considered that 
the knowledge that there was a man in 
the valley would make Kirk think twice 
before attempting any tricks. 

With Wah Shing in the kitchen and 
Phillips and the boy nearby, Sylvia felt 
that she was guarded more than was 
necessary, but she was far frem being dis- 
pleased. They had dinner together, silent 
old Wah Shing shuffling between the 
lean-to kitchen and the Le living-room 
with steaming dishes. After the meal, as 
they sat before the leaping fire, Gil asked 
Sylvia what she knew of the three neigh- 
boring men. 

“The first time I saw Kirk,” she said, 
“‘was the day after we came te this house. 
He knocked at the door and father took 
him into his room. After a while they 
came out, and father’s face was pale and 
drawn as if he had been told bad news. 
I noticed his eyes when he leoked at Kirk; 
they seemed to be appealing, but Kirk 
paid no attention. He came over to me 
and smiled that thin smile of his. 

“*Aren’t you going to introduce me, 
Mr. Randolph?’ he asked. 

“Father gulped and said, ‘This is Mr. 
Kirk, Sylvia. He is a neighbor of ours. 
He lives in Secret Valley.’ 

“Tt was an effort for him to say this. 
I could read in his face the bitterness, the 
hatred almost, he felt. What had taken 
place in the other room I did not know, 
and neither of them spoke of it. Kirk 
bowed too politely. Father was never 
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oe to accept an insult, so I was surprised 
wen he said nothing while that impos- 
sible person spoke of the good times we 
would have now that he had found what 


were such friends—faugh! 

“T said nothing, realizing that some- 
ting was wrong, that I must not offend 
Kirk. He did not seem in the least 
abashed by our silence. When finally he 
left I caught the glance that passed be- 
tween the two men—plainly one of threat 
from Kirk and appeal from father. 

“But father would not tell what had 
passed between them in that other room, 
and tried to pass it off lightly. Claimed 


delightful girl I was and now that we | 





it was my imagination. But he advised | 
me not to have anything to do with the | 
men from Secret Valley. As if [had to be | 


told! 
“You saw how Kirk followed us to 


town. He always managed somehow to | 
have a word or two with father. It | 


seemed that he was making some threat. 


Father always controlled his temper and | 


never answered, but it was plain to be 
seen how he resented Kirk’s interference.” 

“You said that Kirk was searching for 
something when you ordered him out of 


the house, just as they were searching 


that day when Old Timer here spied on 
them,” said Gil. ‘“‘Wouldn’t that indi- 
cate he wanted something more than the 
paper from the image—supposing for the 
moment that it was he who took it from 
the table?” 

Sylvia took an envelope from her 
pocket. 


“T’m sure he was looking for this letter. | 


It is the one that came that last day in 
town, when father went to talk with Wah 
Shing. I found it in his pocket.” 

She handed Gil the enclosure. The 
writing was in the shaking hand of age. 
It ran: 


Pal—I can’t make it after all. The flu is 
here—thick. Yesterday men died on 
both sides of me, and I’ve got it. I’ll be 
next I suppose. I hoped to see the old 
hills again before I cashed in, but there 
aint any hope now. For a long time I 
held a grudge against you, but so far as I 
know there’s only you and me left and I 
won’t be here much longer, so I will for- 
get the old grudge. Go look up Frog and 
tell him the name of my horn. It will 
cheer him and you too. Sorry I can’t go 
to the hills myself. You were right after 
all. Nort. 


Phillips frowned over the letter a long 
time. It was secret stuff with a vengeance! 

“This went to South America and was 
forwarded here,” he said, studying the 
address on the envelope. “It wasn’t 
this that brought your father to Cali- 
fornia. Whatever it meant to him, it 
doesn’t mean much to me. Do you 
understand any of it?” 

Sylvia shook her head. 
Te tells him to see Frog, whoever he 
is,’ Gil mused aloud, “and to tell him the 





name of the writer’s horn, whatever that | 
is. That’s the message part of this letter. | 
Do you know who your father’s old pal | 


was?” he asked. 


“No. That’s the queer part of it. He | 
never mentioned such a person to me. | 


He told me a friend of his had written to 
ask him to make some inquiries up here. 
I didn’t understand how a friend would 
address him at home and expect him to 
make inquiries away up here, when the 
writer was in the state himself, but I 


| 
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Father went ot 


didn’t ask questions. 
Do you think |e 


once to see Wah Shing. 
could tell us anything?” 

“Possibly he could,’ said Gil, 
he? We can try. 

They encountered a stolid silence when 
they questioned the old man, brought in 
by the excited boy. He retreated behind 
the non-committal “No sabbe” and they 
gave it up. When the yellow man went 
back to his quarters Gil asked: 

“Do you think it possible that Din 
Hock could be Frog? Your father was 
looking for Frog, and Wah Shing sent 
Din Hock to him. He produced some sort 
of a message—that roll of paper you 
saw. Maybe Din Hock couldn’t read the 
message, or, more likely, couldn’t under- 
stand it. One man with a message he 
couldn’t understand and—another man 
with a knowledge about something which 
the first man’s message will explain. 
Simple—oh my, yes!” 

He laughed and was delighted to see 
the girl smile. 

“Let’s suppose this idea is correct,” he 
went on. “The name of the horn, then, 
is a sort of password. Din Hock is Frog. 
Your father used the password; Din Hock 
produced the idol and its message. Your 
father understood it—it was good news, 
so good it—affected him. Now the 
secret is lost. Din Hock doesn’t know it 
any more than he did at first, and I doubt 
if Kirk can decipher the message if he 
has it. 

“Allowing that Kirk has the message 
and can’t read it, he will want this letter, 
thinking perhaps that it contains the key. 
He tried before to get it and he will likely 
try again. Why not make a counterfeit 
letter, put it in the original envelope, and 
leave it here in the house? If he manages 
to get in and get it, it may lead him astray 
and cause him to let you alone, at least 
for a while. And meanwhile we can try 
to locate the message.” 

Sylvia agreed to this plan and they set 
about devising a letter that would serve. 
Old Timer’s eyes and ears were wide open. 

“As a guess,” said Gil, “I’d say that 
the letter should be very mysterious— 
but not too much so. Why not hint that 
it is a mine, a mine that this Nort owned? 
Perhaps the real thing is a mine, which 
would be all the better. We'll let Kirk 
use his judgment as to what mine it is— 
maybe that old one in Secret Valley.” 

It was so decided, and with much care 
Gil wrote, copying the handwriting of the 
original letter, the following: 


“but will 


Pal—I’m failing. I hoped to see the old 
hills again before I died but there aint 
any hope now. I can’t go back so you can 
have what I left behind. It’s mine, but 
you can have it. Nort. 


“Maybe thi it will fool him,” said Gil 
with a grin. “I’ve underscored the word 
‘mine’ so he will think that is the place. 
He can putter round in there as long as he 
likes. I think it should be signed ‘Nort’ 
because he must know something about 
the affair—he may have known the letter 
was coming. Sound all right to you?” 

Sylvia acknowledged that it did. 

Gil looked about the room. ‘“‘We’ll put 
it—let’s see- under the lamp on_ the 
table,” he said. “Leave a corner sticking 
out—like that. I’ll keep the original if 


you think best, and I’ll try to see Din 
Hock and find out about the message. 
Kirk will be suspicious of me from now 
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on, but I can’t help that. And I don’t 
believe he knows of the Chinaman’s con- 
nection with the affair. 

“And now,” he said as he rose to go, 
“don’t you worry, Miss Randolph, a bit. 
Old Timer and I will be close by, and 
Wah Shing probably sleeps like a cat. 
I don’t believe you'll be disturbed at 
night; Kirk by now has a wholesome 
respect for that gun of yours, and he 
knows he would be taking a big risk to 
come prowling round here in the dark. 


| | Good-night.” 


Sylvia gave him her hand. “You area 
good friend,” she said. “I am not afraid. 
If I were I should not stay here. Good- 
night, Mr. Phillips, and good-night, Old 
Timer.” 

The boy, who had hardly spoken a 
word all evening, followed his friend to 
their camp with a strut, glowing with the 
realization that a new and delectable 
mystery was opening up, a mystery that 
promised to beat anything he had ever 
read—and he might have a chance to 
play a part in its solution. Secret letters! 
Foreign idols with unknown papers in- 
side! Fake writing to give false clues! 
Golly, but this was the real thing! 

Gil’s mind too was busy with pulse- 
quickening thoughts. He was all at once 
aware that this young woman had taken 
complete possession of him, that his feel- 
ings toward her had undergone a trans- 
formation. Because of this he wondered 


a little anxiously how he was going to | 


carry out his intention to protect her. 
For there was something more sinister in 
this situation than he had admitted to the 
girl, He had seen and understood some- 
thing about that letter of Nort’s that 
Sylvia had not noticed—nor would have 
understood. Its postmark was San 
Quentin—the state penitentiary. 
XIV 

FTER breakfast next morning Sylvia 

and Gil discussed the situation, with 
Old Timer an interested listener. The 
girl advised waiting; Gil contended that 
they should find out which way the cat 
was going to jump. That meant going 
boldly into Secret Valley and talking with 
Kirk. 

“There will be no danger so long as I 
don’t forget myself and tell Kirk what 
kind of a dog he is,”’ Gil declared. “They 
won’t dare harm me. Too many will 
know of my visit, and besides, any trouble 
with the law just now would kill their 
chances of finding out about the mine— 
or whatever it 1s. No, Sylvia—Miss 
Randolph—they are smart enough to 
think of that.” 





Her given name had slipped off his | 


tongue so naturally! 
as Svlvia, not as Miss Randolph. Had 
she noticed? 

She had. There was the slightest sug- 
gestion of a flush on her warm cheeks. 
She looked off across the meadow. 

“Tf you think best, Mr. Phillips,” she 
said after a space. “I only felt that you 
might be putting yourself into danger on 
my account.” 

He thrilled at what this connoted. He 
too gazed off across the meadow lest she 
see in his eyes what he felt he could not 
hide. 

“Nothing will happen,” he reassured 
her. “I’ll not take my revolver, a token 
to them that I come under a truce.” 


Wah Shing stood in the kitchen doorway ! 


He thought of her | 
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Disclosed 


The beauty secrets of a beautiful 
race are disclosed for the first time in 
a fascinating booklet, ‘‘La Creole 
Secrets de Toilette.’” Thousands are 
reading it. Its tried and proven sug- 
gestions will help any woman improve 
her appearance. You too may have a 
copy for the asking. It is a guide to 
beauty—-safe, certain, delightful. 

La Creole Toiletries 
embody the “secrets de toilette” of the 
beautiful Creoles, the aristocratic de- 
scendants of the French and Spanish 
cavaliers who settled Louisiana. No 
others are Creoles. Their wonderful 
toiletries are as famous as their beauty 
and charm. Each is amazingly benefi- 
cial and there is one for every toilet 
need. Your dealer will supply you. 

The booklet will bring a new day in 
your toilet habits. A post card will 
bring it to you. Write without delay. 
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hen Phillips got up to go. He clop- 
lopped across the floor. Undoubtedly 
e had been listening, for he handed Gil 
scrap of paper upon which had been 
scrawled several Chinese characters, and 


aid: 


ate.” 


Without waiting for a reply he de- 


parted, closing the door behind him. 

“Good luck!’ Sylvia called after Gil 
as he crossed the little flat toward the 
north slope. 

Old Timer, left behind on express 
orders to remain with the girl until Gil 
returned, tried to swallow the lump that 
seemed to be trying to choke him. To be 
left out of this grand adventure was 
almost too much. Another chance to do 
some sleuthing in Secret Valley spoiled 
because Sylvia, a thoroughly disappoint- 
ing Outlaw Queen, needed his protection! 
Old Timer came as near weeping from 
disappointment and chagrin as a promis- 
ing young detective may and keep his 
self-respect. He took himself to the far 
side of the cabin, where he sat morosely 
whittling a stick with his jackknife. 

Gaining the top of the ridge, Gil swung 
boldly along, sure that the lookout had 
full knowledge of his approach. He 
scrambled noisily down through the 
brush and walked to the Secret Valley 
house. 

Kirk stood leaning against the door 
jamb as he came up. His eyes were hard 
and calculating. His hands were in his 
coat pockets. 

“Hi!” Gil greeted him. 

The other said nothing. His whole 
attitude, his expression, spoke of antago- 
nism and suspicion. Gil began at once. 

“Mr. Kirk, I came over to have a 
straight talk with you—to ask you what 
it is you want. Neither Miss Randolph 
nor I know why you are interesting your- 
self in her affairs. Isn’t that a fair ques- 
tion?” 

“T might ask that question of you,” 
replied Kirk coldly. 

“Tt is just by chance that I am.” Gil 
felt that frankness was best now. “The 
day her father died I met her on the trail 
and offered to help her. She was alone 
and I felt sorry for her. I didn’t want to 
leave her while she was in trouble, and— 
well, it seems that she still is in trouble.” 

Kirk sneered. “A gallant knight rush- 
ing to the aid of a maiden in distress. 
Well, my young Don Quixote, | warn you 
that you'll break your lance tilting against 
me. You'd better get out while the 
getting’s good.” 

“T’ve come to you openly,” Gil retorted, 
“to-see if we can’t come to some under- 
standing. The girl is being persecuted 
without knowing why.” 

“Is that so!’ Kirk snarled, advancing 
a step. “Is that so! And you want to 
know why, eh?” His lean face was white 
with fury. “All right, I'll tell you why. 
Your precious lady friend is the daughter 
of a stage robber.” 

Gil recoiled from the words as from a 
blow. Dismay, and a growing terror as 
the import of the accusation took form in 
his dazed brain, held him speechless. 
Sylvia Randolph, the girl he loved, the 
daughter of a highwayman! 

“Tt—it can’t be!” he gasped at last. 

“No?” Kirk taunted, now cool again. 
“Surprising, eh? Didn’t exactly figure on 
that, did you? Well, my young bucko, 





“You givem Din Hock—allsame pli- | 
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mance are Beautiful Women. But y 













every woman can make herself 

attractive. With wise care she 

can create a new and charming if 

self. { 

The first essential is a good com- 

plexion. And in that there is no 

more valuable aid than the follow- 

ing preparations. ; 

Venetian Pore Cream—closes ugly } 

and relaxed pores; makes the skin ‘ 

fine in texture and soft as satin. 

$1 by mail. 

Venetian Anti-Wrinkle Cream—a 

nourishing astringent cream that 

keeps the face youthfully smooth 

and unlined. $2 by mail. 

hizabeth Arden for her 

tive booklet **The Quest of } 

tt "*and she witli tell you | 
yate your personal leveli- { 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
Salon d’Oro, 673-0 Fifth Ave., New York 


London Paris 





Gervaise Graham 
Hair Color 


A clear, clean, harmless liquid brushed 
through the hair quickly restores the 
original color and natural beauty to 


Gray Hair 
At all druggists or by mail, price $1.50. 
Sample and advice sent upon request. 


Gervaise Graham, 27 W. Illinois, Chicago 
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KAMPKOOK No. 3 


The most popular size 


burner size $12.00. 

IT’S ALL INSIDE 
Kampkooks fold up like a mini- 
ature suit case when not in use 
with all parts including tanl 
P mst inside the cas c, protected 

ee NS 

measures 31% 

inches and 
pound 


makes 


line you use in your car 
blast in a jiffy. Ea 
Kampkooking will en: ible you to prepare 


safe. 


meals and lunches 


as 1n 


other type of stove or campfire. 
campers use the Kampkook because it is con- 
venient, clean, and above all—dependable 
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FAVORITE STOVE 
TOURISTS’ CAMPS 


Price in the U. S. $7.50. Also T tourist camps everywhere you will find 
made in larger size at $8.50; three t m 


re American Kampkooks used than any 
Experienced 


AME P I “o'o 1 

THE IDEAL CAMP STOVE 
its own gas from the same grade of gaso- 
Set up and going full 
y to light, windproof and 


inywhere just as conveniently 


the home kitchen. Sold by dealers in 


Spx yrting goc ds everyw here. 


American Gas Machine Co. 
829 Clark Street 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 
the Kampbkook folder d ry cribing eur 


{ Kampkool Kambe , Ke amp- 
tenettes and Ranikask folding 











In bed fois 


carele SSNESS 


A nail — infection —worry and 
anxiety —loss of time and money. 
And to prevent it all, it is un- 
necessary to keep an army of 
salves,ointments, lotionsand cures. 
Know how Absorbine, Jr. acts 
quickly in all such emergencies. 


It is an antiseptic and germicide — an 
applic ation of only a few drops suffices 
to cleanse the open skin; kills germs 
and prevents infection. 
























It isa liniment — tired, aching muscles 
get instant, soothing relief > lameness 
and soreness are dissipated. 
It is antiphlosistic reduces inflam- 
mation in a natural manner, 
And, withal, it is perfectly safe; 
of a clean, pleasant odor and 
cannot stain.. It is the children’s 
magic bottle! 
At your druggist’s, $r. 25, or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, roc. postpaid. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
243 Temple St., 
Springfield, Mass. 








THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF 














Blue-jay 
to your druggist 


Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid—the action is the same. 
Safe, gentle. Made ina world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 


Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept, 1, 
for valuable book, * "Corres Care of the Feet. * 





it’s true. Perhaps you'll get the hell ou 
of this country now!” 

“You have no proof of such a thing,’ 
Gil said in a choked voice. 

“Enough—plenty.” 

“Who are you—why are you here?” 

“Did you ever hear of an organizatio! 
called the Pinkerton Detective Agency?’ 
said Kirk with a sneering lift of his lip. 

“What!” 

Something in his brain turned over 
In a flash he remembered the post mark 
on that envelope—San Quentin—th: 
state penitentiary—and his uneasy feel 
ing that something sinister lay back of 
the affair. But that it should take such a 
horrible turn—Sylvia involved—these 
men could arrest her— 

“You haven’t any proof,” he repeated 
stupidly. He could think of nothing else 
to say, but as he spoke he knew clearly. 
definitely one thing: Law or no law, he 
would shield Sylvia Randolph with his 
entire strength, every resource he had 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 





Pay Dirt 


(Continued from page 15) 


him. Each of these piles he bound into 
a neat tight bundle with stout strings 
which he fished from his pocket. 

Next in the end of one stick in each 
bundle he carefully drilled a hole with his 
pocket-knife for the insertion of dynamite 

caps. These preparations completed, he 
| went again to the tool shed, where he 
| rummaged about until he located what he 
wanted, two caps and two three-foot sec- 
| tions of one-minute fuse. 
| At last his preparations for the “shots” 
were completed, but Job was in no hurry. 
He stood at the mouth of the three-hun- 
dred-foot tunnel for a time, his face 
wrinkled with the memory of those four 
men who were creeping toward each other 
up there along the mountainside. It was 
a pleasant thing to contemplate. 
Had Lizzie Tolliver been watching the 
actions of her man, though, she would 
‘have declared unhesitatingly that he was 
going out of his head. In the first place, 
there was no possible way to set a blast 
off with any good results by the use of a 
bundle of powder. In the second place. 
there could be no earthly use for half a 
dozen lengths of hemp rope. But Job 
seemed to have some definite plan in 
mind, for presently he placed one of the 
| bundles of powder beside the tool shed, 
then gathered the other one up in his 
hands and entered the dark tunnel. He 
did not light a candle and he moved 
cautiously. 


HEN he had gone into the mountain- 

side fifty feet he paused and peered 
sharply about him. Every inch of that 
tunnel was as familiar to him in the dark 
as if it had been daylight. For only a 
moment he hesitated, then he moved for- 
ward another ten feet. 

This time, instinctively, he turned 
sharply to the left, where the tunnel made 
an abrupt elbow. In this elbow, which was 
only a few feet in length, but shut off from 
the inner part of the tunnel by the angle. 
he stooped and deposited the bundle of 
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xplosives. Quickly he felt to make cer- 
ain the cap and fuse were m place, then 
hielding the light in his gnarled hands 
1e touched a match to the fuse. 
As quickly as his legs could carry him 
lob Tolliver hurried again to the open air 
nd the sunlight. But even as he reached 
he safety of the mountainside behind the 
ool shed, there was a terrific explosion. 
It was such a blast as Lizzie Tolliver, 
iccustomed as she was to the intermittent 
“shooting” in the prospect, had never 


veard. It flashed to her mind that Job 


iad accidentally discharged the case of | 


explosives, and, white of face, she hurried 
down the trail. 

“Wall, maw, I put off a blast!’ Job 

alled to her, seeing her approach. 

“T thought—I was afeared—~” 

Job laughed, scrambled down from his 
perch and reached for his rifle which stood 
against the tool shed. 

“T got a right smart feelin’ that that 
‘ere shot’s goin’ to open up pay dirt, 
maw,” he said. ‘Now ye stand right 
over here by the tool shed an’ watch.” 

As he drew her to one side there came a 
sharp blood-curdling wail which filled the 
air about them and which seemed to come 
from the sky, the canon, from the mine, 
and from the ground beneath them. 

Job’s hands tightened on his rifle. 
he wail came again, nearer. Lizzie 
lolliver, always unemotional, reached a 
fluttering hand to Job’s arm, but he shook 
her loose. 

Then she straightened up as Job 
stepped back. 

From the black mouth of the tunnel, 
from which wisps of sickly yellow powder 
smoke and fine dust were now trickling, 
there plunged a black form, bent low, 
fighting its way to the open, while those 
unearthly yells were emitted from its 
lungs. In the open it collapsed and fell 
to the uneven dump surface. Directly 
behind it, more upright, more silent, stag- 
gered another form, gasping. It too fell 
to the ground at Job’ s feet. 

As the men lay there, twitching, moan- 
ing, Job studied the tattered clothes they 
wore, the ten days’ growth of beard on 
their faces. 

Then he leaned the rifle against the 
shed again and gathered the strands of 
rope from the ground. 


IVE minutes later the human forms, 

gaining consciousness, found themselves 
hrmly bound, hands and feet. 

“Who they be, Job?” Maw Tolliver 
asked. 

Job looked up to answer her and saw 
four weary travelers coming down the 
trail from the cabin. They had hang- 
dog, sheepish looks about them, but they 
descended upon the old mountaineer with 
a certain grim purpose. 

“IT warned you against any double 
crossing!” Deputy Sheriff Joe Sewell 
began angrily. 

Then the four of them stopped in their 
tracks, staring. 

“What in blazes are you pulling off 
now!” exclaimed Deputy Sheriff Hugh 

purgeon. 

“T got plenty o’ dynamite in that ’ere 
bundle to blow up a mountain, an’ it has 
vot a fuse an’ cap all set to it,”’ Job an- 
wered, looking at them calmly. 

“But what—?” 

“Them,” said Job Tolliver, standing to 
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A This year 
> NCWuisias 


ANADIAN 
ROCKIES 


Mt.Robson Route 
The NEW Way 


A journey of wonders, back along the old fur trail, retracing the path of Simon 
Fraser, who discovered the Fraser; of David Thompson, who packed through 
Yellowhead Pass ninety years ago. 

A land of mighty peaks and jewelled lakes, a wilderness unrivalled, opened at 
Jast by the all-steel ‘Continental Limited” of the Canadian National. 

Through Mt. Robson Park, the superb home of Canada’s highest and mightiest 
peak and in full view of this ice-crowned giant, upthrust 13,000 feet above the sea. 

Through Yellowhead Pass, so deeply carved as to grant the lowest altitude of 
any transcontinental line. 

Through Jasper National Park, a mountain Paradise— 
giant peaks, crystal lakes and game preserve. 

By Buffalo Park, where range 6,000 Bison—the largest surviving herd of the 
former Ruler of the Plains. 

Along the trail of the ox-cart and trapper—now great grain producing areas— 
with direct service to all Canadian and excellent connections for al] important 
American centres. 

Optional Routing by Sea and Rail 

An additional 700 mile s on Palatial Steamers along the sheltered waters of the 

famed “Inside Passage,” Seattle to Prince Rupert via Vancouver thence overland. 


Scenic Sea Tours 
Seven Days of Perfect Rest on super 
steamers through the “Inside Passage 
Seattle to Stewart (Alaska) or Hyder 
(Observatory Inlet) via Vancouver and rail to Jasper. Thence by rail to Van- 
Prince Rupert returning via Victoria. couver. 1,300 Miles in the Rockies. 
LOW SUMMER TOURIST FARES 
“‘Ask for Booklet S-2’’ 


Canadian National Railways 


325 Van Nuys Bldg. 902 Second Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Seattle, Wash. 





4.400 square miles of 


Triangle Tours 
2,000 Miles of Scenic Seas and Moun- 
tain Grandeur. Seattle to Vancouver 
to Prince Rupert by Sea. Thence by 


689 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 





The Ramparts—Jasper National Park 
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They stretch— 


and come back 


If a jar rubber stays stretched 
it is not safe to trust it on a jar 
of food. 


GOOD LUCK rubbers have the 
quality of elasticity in a very 
high degree because plenty of 
live new rubber is used in mak- 
ing them. They will stand the 
long boiling used in cold pack 
canning, the modern process. 


GOOD LUCK RUBBERS are 
deservedly popular because they 
have made Home Canning safe! 


GOOD ® LUCK 
RED JAR RINGS 


come packed with Atlas E-Z Seal and 
other high quality glass jars. They are 
sold at good grocery and hardware stores 
throughout the country. If your dealer 
cannet supply you, send 10c for sample 
dozen For 6c in stamps we will mail 
you our book on “Cold Pack Canning,” 
with many excellent recipes. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 


26 HAMPSHIRE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





Largest Manufacturer 


RSI =) oe of Rubber Rines in 
»> , the World 
=< 




















Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads -Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 

To hang up things 
Ask a dealer to show them 
OF ,2it 











=. 
Moore Push- Pin Co. 
Wayne J Ip 











oP HAVE YOU SEEN— 
% THE “PASSION PLAY”’ 


Tours to Europe 
1922 


AT:MODERATE RATES 
Write for Booklet E-16 


BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
a Idg. 506 Fifth Ave. 
n Francisco New York City 





| up the pay dirt, m 

















| all o’ ye, 
says ef two 0’ ye is an’ two o’ ye aint, why, | 
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| his full height, his face wrinkled in a grin, 


p? 


“the m 1s the robbers! 
“Damnation!””—from Sidney Smart. 
“Why in thunder did you start us off 
on a wild-goose chase after each other?” 
Stanley Warren blazed. 
“IT was jest bein’ sartin sure,” Job 
Tolliver explained patiently. “Last 


| night, when I come by the mine here, | 
see in the dust whar two men has gone 


down in the tunnel, an’ aint come back 
out. I thinks mebbe it’s jest some o’ 
you’uns. 


| here agin, an’ I see they aint come out 


| yit. 


Then I meets up with them fellers 


| that jumps out o’ the brush at me, an’ I 


| mine is, an’ I be 


| tried to go down that tunnel. 


‘Ef them is all 


says to myself, I says, 


sheriffs like they says, an’ the robbers is | 


down in my mine, why’n’t I jest let "em 
go off arter each other, an’ while they is 


gone, kotch the robbers an’ git all o’ the | 


reward? 

“ *Ye is all actin’ sorta ’spicious,’ I says, 
‘an’ I aint right sartin sure ef any of ye is 
what ye claims.’” He surveyed the four 
dumfounded men. “I got writin’ from 
though,” he chuckled, “what 


it aint makin’ no difference which, I git | 
half o’ the reward, comin’ er goin’. 
I says, ‘ef ye all aint, why, the two in the 
makin’ it real sartin sure.’ 
An’ I did.” 

Hugh Spurgeon was the first to grin. 

“You win, old timer!” he said. “They’d | 
have popped you sure if you had ever 


If you had 


| the brains to figure out how to knock | 


them silly from the concussion of a big | 


| blast I guess you deserve the reward!” 


Job Tolliver looked significantly at the | 
four officers of the law, then at the second 


bundle of powder lying beside the tool 
| shed. 


“Maw, I reckon we aint needin’ to 


| shoot off th’ rest o’ that ’ere powder,” he 


said, turning to the woman who had 
ridden the rough path of life with him, 
waiting for the even road. 

“TI reckoned we might need what was 
left to—to make them fellers see I was 
sartin sure, but one shot’s done opened 
aw!” 





Amateur 


Campers 


They Discover That All 
Knowledge Is Not 
Found in Books 


By Maud M. Keck 


NLESS you take your imagina- | 
tion with you when you go a- | 
journeying you might as well sit 


by. the fire at home. I have 


known people who took their imaginations | 


and forgot their canteens—but that is a 
sadder story than this one, although this 
has points of sadness too. It is a true tale 
of how two totally inexperienced women 


3ut this mornin’ I come down | 


Then | 


Sani-Flush 


Reg US Pat OFF 


| Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
<<~_—_-. = 
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Sani-Flush has made the closet 
bowl the easiest part of the bathroom 
| to keep clean. 

It has displaced the use of make- 
shift preparations—and all the un- 
' pleasant, scrubbing, scouring and dip- 
| ping methods. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush into 
the bowl according to directions, and 
flush. Stains, odors and incrustations 
| vanish. Both bowl and trap become 
as clean and white as new. 
| Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 
| your bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can, postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 
50c.) 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Your 
Casement 
Windows 

to be 

Satisfactory 
Must Be 
Convenient 


MONARCH 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| insures convenience—enables you to open 
| and lock your windows at any angle with- 
} out removing inside screens or disturbing 
| drapes. 

| Simple to operate—no gears—no ratchets— 
no keys—no rattle. Sold by Hardware 
dealers everywhere. 

Our booklet, “Casement Windows,” 
prove interesting and instructive. 
for copy. 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
4930 Penrose Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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RIGINALITY of design, flawles 

quality and beauty of form, found 
in Heisey’s ) Glassware are by no 
means its only recommendation to 
your preference. 


The durability of Heisey @ Glassware 
makes it the most economical table 


glassware you can own 


Heisey's 0) Glassware is obtainable in 


thousands of useful. attractive shapes 
identified by this trade mark 


On Every Piece 


At the better stores 


A. H. HEISEY & CO. 


Dept. S-22 Newark, Ohio 

















cnurcoR > DEAFNESS 


A new efficient aid for deafness. The only style of instru- 
ment with which many who are hard of hearing can hear 
in church or lectures. No batteries. Dr. C. E. Stokoe, 
368 Central Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Men ‘Notice 


very quickly the dainty woman— 
especially attractive in this season's 
thin waists and low-cut gowns. 

Daintiness depends on a careful toil- 
ette, which must include the use of 


DEL-A-TONE 


This is a safe and sure preparation 
for the removal of hair from the neck, 
face or under-arms, 
It is easy to ap) yA and f goo 
the skin eer, 
fectly smooth 
Druggists sell Delatone, or an 
original 1 oz. jar will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. 
SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. W ,339S. Wabash Ave.,Chicago 
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set out to camp, and what they learned of | 


that popular pastime by first-hand ex- 
perience. 

Things like houses, husbands and 
clothes had made me wonder if there was 
any romance left in the world. So I set 
out to find some, to run away from home 

cares for a while and live the wild, free 
existence of the gypsy, with no cares or 
worries, no hardships or discomforts, to 
taste to the full the joy of the nomad on 
the open road. And I induced a friend to 
join me in the search for these pleasures. 

We did not know just where such things 
were to be found, but we would start; 
surely romance would beckon us on and 
lead us to the right places. And so it was 
that about four o’clock of a summer after- 
noon we embarked from a southern Cali- 
fornia port, destination unknown, day 
fair, tempers cool, in an old five-passenger 
car painted red, with a miscellaneous 
cargo consisting of Indian blankets, camp 


chairs, cots, kitchen utensils, folding gaso- | 


line stove, electric lantern, a ‘‘one woman 
tent requiring two women to erect, one 
volume of Emerson’s Essays one volume, 


| of Tom Sawyer, one collie dog on the back 











seat and one revolver (which neither of us 
could—or would—shoot) and no more 
idea where we would pass the night than 
a bird has as it flits from tree to tree. 
With so much equipment we could pass 
the night almost anywhere—in an orchard, 
or near a farmhouse which would be over- 
flowing with milk, cream, honey, eggs 
and things like that. 

It never occurred to us that once on the 
road we would be in the world’s eye 
merely campers. Having been free from 
class-distinctions in the past, how could 
we expect to find such distinctions in cer- 
tain places out-of-doors? And we were 
young enough to think of ourselves as gay 
adventurers, hunting romance and taking 
the King’s Highway to find it. Well! It 
was a wonderful beginning; all beginnings 
are wonderful, but J still look back on this 
one with mingled amusement and regret. 

Of course we had never camped. But 
it was not going to be difficult; camping 
to us was merely a question of using one’s 
brains outdoors with the same acumen 
one displayed indoors. Why, we had 
known quite uneducated people who 

camped! Experience? Anybody could 
acquire that—things might go a trifle 
wrong at the very first, but intelligence 
applied to camp problems would straighten 
them out along about the second day. 

Our road swept through orange, walnut 
and lemon groves over rounded hills and 
down long sloping valleys, leading us 
closer and closer to the sea. We took it 
leisurely—two contented women. For 
what seemed like ages past we had hur- 
ried, but now, with the cares of civili- 
zation slipping off our shoulders and 
with a thin fog filtering in from the sea, 
there was no need to hurry. ‘The world 
was our oyster. So the afternoon grew 
late, the sun sank low, the breeze from the 
sea became colder. But romance had us 
in its grasp; the colors and sounds of twi- 
light spoke not of the darkness so close at 
hand—until we woke up suddenly to the 
fact that it was night and we had no place 
to spend it. 

A man who filled us up with gas and oil 
told us to turn off the road a mile or two 
further down the beach and we’d find a 
place tocamp. We turned, bumping over 
unseen tracks and following a rutty road 
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Clothes 


The weather can’t spoil 
your vacation when you are 
dressed in Duxbak. Rain 
or shine, hot or cold, it 
makes no difference. 


Duxbak is rainproof, com- 
fortable, and always good 
looking. They are ideal 
clothes for outdoor wear the 
year around. 


Kamp-it is not rainproof, 
a little lighter in weight, but 
strong in wearing qualities. 
The free 1922 style book, beautifully 
illustrated, shows the many garments de- 
signed for every outdoor pastime. Ask 
your Dealer for a copy today, or write us. 
UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 
17 Hickory St. Utica, N. Y. 


Western Representative: 


Verne Powley, 2527—32 Ave. So.,Seattle, Wash. 


mioby BLOusE 
AND BREECHES 


and Kempt 
Duxbak « Outing Togs 
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An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 


| ruin it if you don’t. 


The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By rye 3 —_ if not all, of your 
dandruff will b me, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is cen all that is needed. 


The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Dhe Only iajexe 


of its kind in the world! 
ALO STUDIES 
32 Masterpieces of Photographic Art 


The complete colleétion of the celebrated 
ALO STUDIES, by Albert Arthur 


Allen, ‘has been put into a handsome, 


bound volume. 


This Art Edition De Luxe contains thirty- 
two photographic creations of the nude, 
blending the purity and charm of youth 
amid luxuriant settings of nature. 


A copy of this remarkable work, bound 


in leather, gold stamped, is a valuable ad- 


} 


dition to the most carefully seleéted library. 


Order your copy at once. Make yourself 
familiar with the work of this eminent 


American artist. 


Leather $4.00 


Cloth 


2.00 


Art Paper. 1.00 


ecALLEN eART STUDIOS 


4112 Broadway, Oakland, California, U. S. A. 
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May Allison, 
Metro Star, 
famous for her 


fascinating eyes 


Send 10c for a sample 
of the new Liquid Lashlux 


T is but the work of a mo- 
ment to bead your lashes with 
this wonderful new liquid, mak- 
ing them appear longer and 
blacker instantly. LIQUID 
LASHLUX is unaffected by 
moisture and will not run or smear 
Its use accentuates the beauty of your 


Bag now- 
a Liquid 
Lashlux 


eyes and transforms your whole ex- 
pression. Made in Black and Brown 
—it is sure, harmless and lasting. 

Use ogg ye fetes Cream when 
retiring. It will keep your lashes oily, 
well nourished and promote their 
growth, 

Liquid Lashlux costs 75c and Cream 
50c, at Drug and Department stores 
or by mail. 


ROSS COMPANY 
76 Grand Street, New York 


LASHLU 


means luxuriant lashes 

















until we finally emerged on an open space 
in the very front yard of the ocean. It 
was at this point that an awful suspicion 
seized me that camping out might not be 
as simple as it seemed. We could hear 
the boom of the surf, the sullen flop and 
splash of the waves beating against the 
coast. A horrible sucking sound came 
from caverns in the rocks; something 
scuttled across the damp sand at my feet 
as I moved about, trying in the darkness 
to decide where we should pitch the tent. 

Lighting the electric lantern we peered 
round us. A chill wind was blowing, and 
it and the sea seemed to be chanting in 
chorus, “What fools! What fools!’ We 
found thetent and the poles, and finally got 
the ropes untangled. The poles eventually 
agreed to stand up; the canvas at last was 
stretched. Braced against the pull of the 
wind, one of us struggled to hold the tent 
erect while the other dashed from corner 
to corner driving the wooden pegs. At 
last they were hammered in; my spirits 
rose. We had a home. I began to feel 
cocky; it wasn’t such a difficult thing to 
pitch a tent after all. I straightened up, 
sniffed the freshening breeze. The Other 
One joined me in contemplating a job 
well done. 

“Next time,” I sung out, “‘we’ll go as 


far as New York.” 
Something Wrong 


Before I could get an answer I dis- 
covered why a tent should not be set 
up facing the wind. A puff entered the 
doorway; the tent suddenly billowed out 
like a balloon; and the pegs began flying 
out of the sand. Grasping guy ropes 
failed to save the total collapse of the tent, 
but it served to prevent the air-filled 
canvas racing off down the beach, no tell- 
ing how far. 

“T was afraid something was wrong 
with that tent,” said the Other One. 
“You got it at a sale—marked down.” 

“Well,” said I, “I think we'll have to 
sleep out here in the open.” 

““You’ve been talking for a month about 
getting close to Nature,” she began, but 
I turned away to find the bedding. What 
she said was true; I began to feel that I 
was a sham and a pretense. I had not 
said that I was a good camper, but I may 

nave led her to believe something of the 
sort. And now I was beginning to be 
found out. 

3esides being cold and blowsy and 
supperless I had a suspicion that a flea or 
something had got inside my stocking 
and was crawling up my leg. I had for- 
gotten about crawling things—they went 
with Nature too. I had failed to take 
into count how rag | different kinds of 
things did go with Nature. I recalled 
that Stevenson or somebody wanted to 
be buried where “crawling things could 
creep unharmed over his grave.” I 
didn’t. Just then I meant to be cre- 
mated, and I didn’t care how soon it 
was done— 

Ten o'clock that night found us humped 
on the camp beds eating cold things out 
of cans. We were chilled and our teeth 
chattered against our spoons. The wind 
pierced our blankets, the crash and sob 
of the sea promised to make miserable our 
first night’s rest. 

“Can we sleep?” I asked doubtfully. 

“Sleep? Why I thought you could 
sleep any time, anywhere—”’ 
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| 

| I] huddled down in my blankets. As a | 

| matter of fact, I can’t sleep anywhere, | Cc A loha 

| but I did not reply. So this was the end | 

| of our beautiful, our bright and romantic . and we yearn 

| beginning! Everything had gone wrong. to come again 
| But surely the morning sun would put a : 

| new face on camping out. I| set my teeth, 

determined that in the face of cold and 

| dark and hunger and discomfort, yea, of 

| unknown crawling things, I would still be 

| an optimist and an idealist. The Other | 
| One was whispering to her collie dog. | 
| heard her say something about “easy to 





Guaranteed 


ALL Vir in | camp—if you don’t know I'll sha you 
Sa $1 —close to Nature—free life of comfort, 


Wool 


far from—” Smiling grimly I pulled the 


| Indian blankets over my head. 
$Quk ' 
— No Time for Nature 


The next morning personal differences 
With Belt | were forgotten as we took stock of our 
75 cents | affairs. By an unspoken agreement we 
| did not again mention the ease with which 
| the automobile camper provides himself 


| with hot food and snug sleeping quarters. 











In twelve hours we had come to the under- ACATION in Hawaii—a re- 

standing that camping out is not eating lease from cares, a time ot 

al fresco meals from lunch baskets or forgetting—a peace-giving siesta 

bowling along smooth highways. When from which one returns vibrant 

I got this dome; in my note book I stole a with the joy of living, pleasantly 

look at my companion’s haggard face and stirred by the memories of sunny 

GOLFERS and men everywhere who | then peeped into a pocket mirror. The vigorous days, exquisite tropical 

enjoy other outdoor sports know net result was shocking. We could not nights and the haunting sweetness 
the comfort of the Thermo Sport Coat. ee ' paeities ; “teas ; 

ic emis ieek pass as young and gay adventurers any of steel-sung melodies. A vacation 

service, comfort For golf more— we looked like old, weary and to remember—it may be a fort- 

and style. P pon anxious women. And we could not go night or as long as you wish—the 

au aoe ce motoring back. Go back to the amusement of our cost is surprisingly nominal. 

you of getting the perc ol | friends and the “I told you so’s” of our Sins sents Meamiiian tite alae. 

best value to be ieee od | critics! Never! : for beautifully illustrated booklet 

had in a wool gar- oinclas | It took us an hour to break camp. We “Hawaii,” for large maps of the 

ment. home wear | knew that it would take that long or islands, schedules, rates, etc. free to 











mateee yet wc longer to make camp. I tucked away the .(PMATSON NAVIGATION CO. 
that look like cloth—yet is elastic. volume of Emerson; I shook my head 136 Market Street, San Francisco 
If your dealer cannot supply you over Tom Sawyer and put it away too 
— I was beginning to understand people who 
Swansdown Knitting Co. camped. What with breaking and mak- 
ees =e ew ae ing camp they had no time for Nature 
and books and such things. ‘They were 
occupied with which tent pole went first 
(ae a — | and what became of the rope that tied the 
canvas and whether the stove went on the ]QMonths toPay 
side or the rear of the car. And some You.can easily earp money for the 


ayments. Parents often ade 


: 
Tell Time by the Sun people called campers lazy or shiftless— | vance first payinent to help buy a RANGE: R. 44 Hh 
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rice: 
On hikes, hunting trips, picnics, the SUN- the very idea! TRIAL @d FREE, eprom repsis, tor 30 BAYS? 
pe ile ee an invaluable Coasting off the cliffs south of Capis- | ir res Sua’ writ eas eos and 
Every Boy Scout, hunter or hiker should have trano we found a cross-roads with two | ereeRanger Catalog and marvelous prices, 
ope. See compass which forme « part of the signs. One pointed toward San Diego, | Meac te ycle Company yw: Write us 
every Scout or hiker’s trail equipment. and the other toward the shore. Be neath | Dept. H-218 initio @ free cata 
A SUNWATCH FREE! the name of the resort were the magic ae 

















pd pint cy wh ts oe ag ee nees oe words ‘‘Camping privileges.” We had no | . 
Premium Sales Department, 460 Fourth idea what that meant but there was the | 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. sign. We looked at our wrist watches | 
and at each other. It was three o’clock. | 
Sot ees — | We sat silently studying the right-hand 
a = ® sign. A short time later two blowsy | 
bee - women and a distinguished looking collie 


drew up before the building perched so TRADE MARK REG. a S. PAT. OFF. 
close to the water that at high tide its 
windows were dashed with spray. 

We stayed a week, camped on the 
beach. For a week we clammed and fished 





THE ORIGINAL wipe 


GARTER 


1? 


the delicious “Oriole! 


| 
| 
Those lips of Velvet. § and crabbed and bathed. We were sel- 
—will linger fondly as they touch dom dry—and we grew brown and ruddy. 
these sweets! It is their witching And during that week we got our conh- | Would You 
tenderness! Some chocolates are dence back. Camping was not so difficult | Wear * 
coarse and harsh, but never after all. Perhaps we might not find as | Tourniquet? 
| 


Then why wear any garter (whether wide or 


nice a place further on, but whatever we 
narrow) that depends upon adjusted tightness? 


encountered we would be equal to it. 
Knowing that we were leaving the crest 
of our trip behind us, we drove away. We 
dared not look back. But for seven days 
we had been on intimate terms with the 


The E. Z. Garter, the original wide garter, has no 
adjustment—no tightness to constrict veins and 
muscles. 

E. Z. Garters are 35c to $1 everywhere, in single-grip and 
the F. Z. 2-Grip Made solely by THE THOS, P. TAYLOK 
CO., Bridgeport, Conn. Paeifi+ Coast Distributors, Budd & 
Votaw, 50 Sansome St., San Franeiseo. 
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Why do 
women like 
pipe-smokers? 


“Be- 
does 


We asked many women. One said: 
cause a man who thinks things out, 
them and goes all the way through with 
anything he starts generally smokes a pipe 
if he smokes at all—and nearly always he 
does smoke.”’ 

Another replied: “A pipe smoker is 
more of a home man, it seems to me. There 
is no better picture of contentment than a 


man smoking a pipe in his home after the | 


day’s work is done.” 


“He is more honest, more reliable, more | 


manly,” said another—but she was rather 
young. 

There were many reasons given by the 
fair ladies; some of them not very powerful 
from a logical viewpoint. 

And just to show that woman is not the 
only illogical of the two sexes, we asked a 
number of men why they liked the tobacco 
they smoked. One said it was strong enough 


for him. Another said it was mild enough 


for him—and they were smoking the same | 


brand. All of them had some more-or-less 
indefinite reason for liking a certain tobacco, 


but putting that feeling into words was | 


difficult. Even our old 
Edgeworth smokers— 
our best friends—have 
difficulty in telling why 











making tobacco that 
just suits me,”’ was the 


could get. 
suits me! There’s 
the whole thing. 





But Edgeworth 
doesn’t suit every- 
body. Out of 
every hundred 
pipe-smokers 


they like Edgeworth. | 
“Tt isa friendly, friend- | 


best answer we | 
Just 


there may be one | 


or two who couldn’t get supreme satisfac- 
tion out of Edgeworth. 

Nevertheless, we would like to send any 
pipe-smoker free samples.of Edgeworth. 

If you will send us your name and address 
on a posteard, we will forward samples of 
Edgeworth, Ready-Rubbed and Plug Slice, 
and there is no tag attached, “Send money 
if you like it.” The samples are free and 
postpaid. Address your card to Larus & 


Brother Company, 36 South 21st St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 
To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 


jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send | 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- | 
dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or | 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you would | 
pay the jobber. 
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sea, our clothes smelled salt, its roar was 
in our ears, its multi-colored pictures 
were in our minds, its savor was in our 
blood. By way of contrast we meant to 
go up among the clouds. So we turned 
toward the hinterland of San Diego. 
There are not many countries where, in a 
day’s drive you can go from a sea of water 
to a sea of clouds. 

We had an itinerary of sorts. From 
San Diego to Alpine, to Descanso, to Lake 
Cuyamaca where we would camp. From 
there, by way of Julian, Witch Creek, 
Ramona, the inland route and so to Pasa- 
dena and home. Although that was our 
plan nobody had viséd it. One-half day’s 
drive brought us to sparsely settled towns 
which lay in hill pockets eight or ten miles 
apart. The inhabitants of one pocket | 





“Ship and Sail 
by Pacific Mati” 


| —by sea 


knew surprisingly little of the citizens of To and from New York 


the other. Hemmed in physically by 
mountains they were hemmed in mentally 
by a boundary that seemed as rigid. 
Leaving Alpine we climbed _ steadily 
until we reached Viejas Pass—which 1 

five miles long and has the kind of beauty 
railroad folders speak of as “‘scenic.” It 
was a fairly stiff climb, a five per cent 
grade, and a good road. 

Descending, we dropped suddenly into 
a country of giant rocks upthrown. A 
decomposed granite soil—a burning desert 
sun—a strange, wild, sad, half finished 
land forgotten in the making. The 
people in it had something half furtive, 
half melancholy in their eyes. I did not 
wonder. At Descanso, where we stopped 
for gas, a woman came to her cottage 
door, stared at us without interest and 
remarked casually to a man nearby that 
a big rattler was in her bureau drawer. 
When he had time would he do something 
about it? When he had time! Rattlers 
in bureau drawers! What kind of place 
was this? I turned to the Other One, who 
knows mountains, for an explanation. 
“These mountains are full of snakes,” she 
said indifferently. I had forgotten about 
snakes—they went with Nature too. And 
heretofore I had objected to fleas and 
snails as being friendly to Nature but 
inimical to man! After all, what was the 
charm of being “‘next” to Nature? Didn’t 
I like Nature better when I saw her, as | 
saw the mountains—a long way off? | 
began to think I did. 

A very lovely road leaves Descanso 
and winds up throughan alluring country. 
The sun was going fast when we came to 
a clear virgin sheet of water ringed by 
wooded hills and known as Lake Cuya- 
maca. And the charm of it is that it is so 
little known. With the caretaker’s grudg- 
ing permission we pitched our tent on a 
hillside near the lake, and except for his 
inconspicuous house, the wide silent 
water, the dense wooded hills, 1t might 
have been our own separate and special 
preserve so remote was it from people. 
We were high up too—Cuyamaca lies 
4600 feet above the sea—and at night the 
little stars looked as big as planets. 


Five Miles to an Egg 


It was the next morning that we dis- 
covered the class distinctions of the out- 
of-doors. As it was still early, I lay on 
my bed watching the fish in the lake bob 
up for their morning flies. 

“We shall have eggs for breakfast— 
and real cream in the coffee,” I said 
dreamily. 





Visit Mexico, Guatemala, Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Panama Canal and 
Havana 


The new de luxe passenger and express-freight service, 
of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company between San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and NewYork is a travel opportunity of 


| never ending interest and delight. 


| dor,” “Venezuela” and “Santa Ana,” es 


| rooms. 


Sight-seeing stops ashore at picturesque Manzanillo, 
Mexico; San Jose de Guatemala; Acajutla and La Liber- 
tad, Salvador; a Cristobal and Balboa; Havana; 
Baltimore and Norfolk 

Sailings from New York May 4th and 20th; from 
San Francisco May 8rd and 20th; from Los Angeles 
May Sth and 22nd; and about every 18 days thereafter. 

Modern American twin-screw ships“‘Colombia, ” “Foua- 
ially designed 
for Tropical service. De luxe suites. ome-like state- 
Electric fan in every cabin. Deck sports. Music. 
Swimming tank. More than 73 years experience in pleas- 
ing passengers makes Pacific Mail cuisine a delight. 
Fares, first-class, $270 and $300. 

For data descriptive of our new service between San 


| Francisco, Los Angeles and New York, write Dept. X or 


| San Francisco, Cal. 


call at our office nearest you. ; 
Information regarding this service also can be obtained 


| from nearest steamship, tourist, or railroad agent. 


| PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP Co. 


10 Hanover Square 
New York City 


Send me, without obligation, data descriptive of your new 


508 California 8t., 508 So. Spring St., 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


| service between San Francisco, Los Angeles aud New York. 











Mister Rat soon disappears when his 
menu includes— 


RAT BIS-KIT 


RAT BIS-KIT PASTE 


All druggists or gefieral stores have 
at. 2c; 


The Rat Biscuit, Co., Springfield, Ohio 
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I pointed to a brood of chickens in the | 
road and further down we saw a herd of 
Jerseys walking sedately to the stables 
for their milking. I dressed hastily, and 
with hope in my heart and a pail anda 
basket in my hand marched up to the 
cottage of the caretaker. I found him 
leaning on the gate smoking his pipe. 

“Good morning,” said I politely, “you 
have chickens?” 

“We hev,” said he. 

“Could I buy some eggs, please?”’ 

“You couldn’t.” A pause followed. He 
appeared to be studying the lake. 

“Haven’t you milk for sale, either?” I 
asked despairingly. 

"No e %” 


“Where do you sell it—you can’t use 
it all.” | 
“We take ours down to Julian mostly. 
We sell milk sometimes to hunters—but 
we never sell nothin’ to campers.” 

“And Julian—how far is that?” 

“Some folks say it’s five miles and 
some say it’s eight—I dunno—seems like 
eight to me.” 

I walked with slow dignity back to our 
camp. 
“It’s five miles to an egg and eight miles 
to a cow,” I announced to the Other One, 
who was building the camp fire. 

“What!” 

“We're campers. It’s that far from 
cows and chickens for campers—it’s not 
that far for hunters.” 

“Did you ever milk?” she’ said, after a 
moment's thought. ; 


“No. Did you?” 
“No. Oh, damn!” 


After breakfast we rode over to Julian 
and every day thereafter for the three 
days we camped at Cuyamaca we drove 
sixteen miles for milk and eggs. Al- | 
though the stars were near, 1 felt at 
night as I lay anc listened to the cow bells 
tinkling that country comforts were still 
very far away—further than they were 
at home, where milk came in bottles. 
This experience threw a cloud over Cuya- 
maca, which by itself is a most lovely spot. 

One morning a patter of rain giving us a 
thin excuse we decided suddenly to start 
for home. Nature and the country were 
all very well, but things like roofs and 
privacy and bath tubs and real beds to 
sleep in had also their appeal. This time 
we did not pack up much—we threw ee 
into the car and took to the road. It 
would have looked suspiciously like flight 
to an observer. 

At dusk we were bowling along at thirty 
miles an hour and the lights of home could 
be seen shining up against the mountains. 
I said, 

“What is the first thing you will do?” | 

“Get in the bath tub,” said the Other | 
One with unexpected vigor, “then wash 
my hair, manicure my nails and put a 
whole jar of cold cream on my face. D’ye 
think we shall ever get our complexions 
back?” 

“In time,” I murmured vaguely, for I 
was not thinking about sunburn and 
freckles. I was watching the machines 
we met on the road, more especially those 
with suit cases on the rear and tent poles 
on the sides. I was wondering what kind 
of tents they were, what beds they used, 
what stoves they cooked on. Were they 
good campers? Even the uneducated 


camped; but in two weeks I had discov- 
ered that all knowledge is not contained 
in books. 
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Reduced 
Fare 
Round-Trip 
Tickets 

On Sale 
Daily 

April 28 

to 


September 30 





Vacation 


Outings 


A Few Suggestions: 


San Francisco and Bay Region 
Pleasures of metropolis with enjoyment of auto 
trips through parks and surrounding territory. San 
Francisco is one of the most delightful summer 
resorts on the Pacific Coast. 


Santa Cruz and Capitola-by-the-Sea 
Seaside and City Hotels, Surf Bathing, Cliff Drive, 
Deep-Sea and Pier Fishing, Golf, Big Trees. Many 
Santa Cruz Mountain Resorts. 


Del Monte and Monterey 
Charming Hotel in Beautiful Gardens, Famous 
17-Mile Drive, Bathing, Salmon Fishing, Golf, 
Polo, Tennis. Picturesque and historic Monterey 
on its charming Bay. 


Pacific Grove, Asilomar, Carmel-by-the- 
Sea and Carmel Highlands 


Delightful Family Resorts, Bathing Beaches, Sea 
Fishing, Marine Gardens viewed through glass- 
bottomed boats. Old Carmel Mission nearby. 


Byron Hot Springs and 
Paso Robles Hot Springs 


Noted mineral waters with well-equipped baths, 
plunges, etc. Byron Hot Springs 2% hours, Paso 
Robles 6 hours from San Francisco. 

Comfortable hotels; good service; golf links, tennis, 
horseback riding, etc. 


Sonoma, Napa and Lake Counties 


Numerous vacation places and mineral sprii 
reached through Vallejo and Calistoga; Clear Lake 
is center of Lake County region. 


Yosemite National Park 
A Glorious Realm of Waterfalls, Cliffs and Peaks; 
Excellent Hotels, Lodges and Camps; Fishing, 
Trail-Riding and Auto Trips, including Mariposa 
Big Trees and Hetch-Hetcby Valley. Also the new 
Tioga auto tour Yosemite to Lake Tahoe. 


Lake Tahoe 


Most beautiful of our Sierra Lakes; noted for its 
Trout Fishing; many attractive Hotels and Resorts 
along shores and in vicinity. Daily 72-Mile 
Steamer Trip Around Lake. 


Sierra Resorts 
Attractive Outing quarters and Trout Fishing at 
Applegate, Dutch Flat, Towle, Cisco, Truckee, 
Boca and Floriston, Donner Lake and Indepen- 
dence Lake; also the “Bret Harte’’ country around 
Angels, via Oakdale. 


Shasta Resorts, Lassen Volcanic Nat’! Park 


Mountain Hotels and Cottages amid Crags and 
Pines. Trout Fishing in Sacramento River and 
tributary streams. Auto connections from Red 
Bluff or Chico to Chester for the Lassen country. 


Sequoia and Gen. Grant National Parks, 
Huntington Lake 


Well-equipped Lodges and Come under stately 
Trees. River and Lake Fishing. Mountain climb- 
ing and trail-riding. 


Upper Klamath Lake and Crater Lake 


Excellent Trout Fishing; Comfortable par -aeg 
amid Forests and Mountains. Auto from Medford, 
or launch and auto from Klamath Falls to Crater 
Lake Lodge on rim of lake 


Los Angeles and its Beaches 


Noted tourist center. Ocean beaches and resorts 
within 30 minutes to an hour by Pacific Electric 
Ry. Santa Catalina Island three hours by steamer 
from San Pédro 


Pasadena, Riverside, Redlands, San Ber- 
nardino Mts. 


Attractive cities in San Gabriel Valley, amid orange 
groves and orchards. Tourist hotels. Mountain 
resorts; Big and Little Bear Lakes, outdoor life, 


For Fares and Train Service, Etc. 
Ask Any Southern Pacific Agent 
or write Chas. S. Fee, Pass. Traffic Mgr., San Francisco, 











camping and fishing. 
Calif. | 
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famous 


Right in the heart of the 
scenic wonders of British Columbia— 
the most wonderful part of the Pacific 
Northwest. 


A truly Canadian city—just across 


the International Boundary—only a 


few hours run from Seattle. 
Delightful Summer climate—No 
Extreme Heat—Occasional 
Showers keep everything fresh. 
A great Touring 


Send for Illustrated : 

Vocation Folder out over the 
before you plan a Pacific High- 
Summer Trip way— direct 


service by Boat 
or Train from all Pacific Coast cities. 

It describes hundreds of wonderful 
sights within a run of an hour or less 
from the city’s centre—mountain 
trips, water trips, land trips for every 
hour of your stay—magnificent scenic 
motor drives, golfing, fishing, hunting, 
etc. 

Folder sent on request to Vancouver 
Publicity Bureau (J. R. Davison, 
Mer.), Suite 300, 4388 Pender St. 
West, Vancouver, Canada 


VISIT VANCOUVER THIS SUMMER. 





‘WHEN BUYING LAND” Rules to observe. A Bookict 


Send: our cents to 
R. S. RAVEN CO. 
CON|SULTING AGRICULTURALISTS 
614 MILLS BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


Staitiitens a Gina? 


Save the usual incorporating expenses and taxes, 
and avoid personal liability by forming your organi- 
zation on the regulation Common Law Plan under 
a pure Declaration of Trust. National Standard 
Forms (the work of recognized attorneys) furnish 

ts with which anyone in any 
state can organize and begin doing business the same 
day. Pamphlet A-25 free. C. g. Demaree, legal 
blank printer, 613 Walnut, Kansas City, Mo. 











Fourth and 
Main Streets 






LOS ANGELES 


‘‘Where the charm 
of true hospitality 
lingers long after 
the guest departs” 


Quiet service for gentle folks 
and meals that are a joy at 
moderate prices 
BOGGS HOTEL COMPANY | 
ROSS N. BOGGS, Pres. and Mgr. 
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Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following genera] questionsand answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











Who Knows This Paradise? 


Q. I am interested in what the Bureau 
has to offer, therefore I am led to inquire. 
In what part of the Coast states could I 
locate to raise or keep 100 head of cattle 
the year round, the summers not too hot, 
nor the winters so that the range be 
covered with snow; where there’d be 
natural rainfall, in some grassy valley 
with surrounding scenery affording fish- 
ing, and not over 25 miles from a city of 
fair size where dairy products could be 
marketed conveniently over a fairly good 
auto road? Or can you put me in touch 
with some one who can fill as nearly as 
possible all these requirements?—C. F. 


K., Petret, N. D. 


A. We do not know of any valley of the 
character you describe, but we are pub- 
lishing your inquiry in the hope that some 
of our readers may know of a location 
coming up to your requirements. We 
shall forward such information to you if 
It arrives. 


Ten Desert Acres Free 


Q. To stimulate interest in the San 
Simon Valley, the Farmers and Merchants 
Club has decided to give away a limited 
number of 1o-acre tracts well located in 
the water belt. A deed to each tract will 
be placed in escrow in a bank, to be 
delivered to the applicant when he has 
complied with the following conditions: 

1st—He must put down a well, equipped 
with a windmill and power pump and 
cement storage tanks. 


2nd—He must plant at least two acres 
to grapes. 
3rd—He must plant at least three acres 


to other fruit. 

4th—He must make an attempt to cul- 
tivate the balance of the ten acres. 

In addition the club will endeavor to 
secure options on larger areas adjoining 
these 10-acre tracts should the applicant 
desire more land. 

The tracts are in the best part of 
the valley. However, applicants should 
remember that the creation of a produc- 
tive farm from the raw sage brush is not 
an inexpensive undertaking and that 
wells and irrigation facilities cost money 
to construct. In order to make a start, 
every applicant should have resources 
running from a minimum of $1500 to 
$2500. 

In explanation we would say that San 
Simon Valley, like practically all the other 
valleys in the Southwest, was settled 
largely by people who merely wanted to 
prove up and hold the land for speculative 
purposes. When these speculative entry- 
men departed after receiving their patents, 
we were left with a very small population 
and our land was in the possession largely 
of non-resident owners. To change this 


| condition we have induced some of these 





Why worry about 
baggage? 


The theft or destruction of 
your baggage may mar the 
pleasure of your trip, espe- 
cially if you must bear the 
burden of the loss financially. 


The Insurance Company of 
North America issues a Tourist 
Baggage Policy that protects 
your baggage against practi- 
cally all the perils of trans- 
portation and is worth many 
times the cost in the worry 
it saves, 

If you travel at all, it will pay 
you to fill out the attached 
memorandum and mail it to 
us at once. 


Any insurance agent or brokercan 
fet you a North America Policy. 


Insurance Company 
of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
The Oldest American Fire and Marie lasurance(ompaniy 

Capital $5,000,000 Founded 1792 g 


MEMORANDUM ( Mail at once) 
INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA 5, 
Third and Walnat Strests. Philadelohia. Pa. Dept. E5 
Send information regarding Tourist Baggage Insurance 
To 
Address. 





Theme) 








Menton also any otber form of meurance (except hte) im which you are micrested 





REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles. 
from and to all parts of the East. Consult ourmearest office sefore 
shipping “ars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
@onadnock Kidg., San Francisco Van Nave Ridg.. Les Angeles 
Alaska Ruiiding, Seattle 

Philadelphia, Drexel Building Boston, Old South Building 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 

Cincinnati 


Your Phonograph 


THE BEST OIL IS NONE TOO GQUGOD 
For phonographs, sewing machines, typewriters, 
guns and all delicate machines, Nyoil is the 
safest and most highly ret fined lubricant. Colors 
less, has no odor, Swill 
& r get rancid. 

ttle 25c lasts a long time. 


im o Big 
ire ae ec MYOr a 
our dealer LWBRICATEs 


mM. F. MYE, few niet Mass. CLEANS-- POUSHES 


New York 































Grapefruit and Grapes 


"THESE high-profit specialty crops are growing 
on my 65-acre ranch in the Coachella Valley 
of Southern California, 1% miles from paved 
state highway, 8 miles Peis Indio, 5 hours by 
motor and 2% hours by airplane to Los Angeles. 
This ranch, all improved, 7-room dwelling, 
4-machine garage and other buildings, two wells 
operated by electricity, water piped for irrigation 
to every part of land, I am offering for sale at a 
very reasonable price in order to go on with 
development of balance of half section. Real 
date and grapefruit land is very limited. Full- 
bearing date orchard worth $10,000 per acre. 

My price to man who will make good neighbor 
astonishingly low. Excellent natural airplane 
landing close to ranch. Will sell a few small un- 

improved tracts to right partiés. For particulars 


| 
Deglet Noor Dates | 











write to W.H. Morgan,.Box 211, Indio, Califo nia. 
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Glenn County, 








1on-resident owners and a large number 
f the people who are actually farming to 
lonate these 10-acre tracts. 

It costs about $1.00 per foot to drill a 
vell.. For domestic use a well with a 
lepth of 175 to 200 feet is sufficient. For 
rrigation a well 500 to 700 feet deep must 
bebored. Inthese wells the water rises and 
can be raised to the surface by a com- 
paratively small pumping lift.—FARMERS 
anD MercuHANts Cus, Bowie, Ariz. 

A. In publishing this offer, we desire to 
call attention to the fact that the party 
accepting the proposition will have to pay 
out nothing for his land in the beginning 
and can concentrate all his resources upon 
the necessary improvements. It will be 
seen from the statements above that a 
well from 500 to 700 feet deep is neces- 
sary. Adding the cost of storage tank, 
pump and ditches, this item alone will 
probably cost $1500, or $150 an acre. 
Once the well has been drilled and the 
system installed, the flow of water should 
be sufficient to irrigate at least 30 acres, 
thus bringing the cost per acre down to 
round $70. Perhaps two persons could 
join and drill one well to supply two 
adjoining tracts, thus cutting the expense 
practically in half. The Farmers and 
Merchants Club stands ready to supply 
additional information. 


Buying Land Sight Unseen 


Q. Will you kindly give me some infor- 
mation as to the value and the possibilities 
of land in Liberty County, Montana? | 
have recently acquired 160 acres there, 
the last owner having given it up on 
account of his not being able to make it 
pay. Is it worth holding on to? 

I have heard rumors of oil in that 
vicinity. Is there anything in it? Any 
information wil? be greatly appreciated. 
—E. L. N., Portianp, Ore. 

A. In Multnomah County, Oregon, 
there is land which is worth a million 
dollars per acre and there is land which is 
not worth ten dollars an acre. Similar 
conditions prevail in Liberty County, 
Montana, which contains several millions 
of acres of land ranging in value from $300 
an acre to $1.50 an acre for rocky, high 
grazing land. 

From your very vague and indefinite 
description it appears that some one 
homesteaded grazing land, plowed it and 
dry-farmed it to wheat when the three- 
year drouth came along and wiped him 
out. Undoubtedly a series of wet years 
will restore land values in part and it 
would not be at all impossible that by and 
by this quarter section will be worth $5 
to $10 an acre—perhaps more. 

We would suggest that you write to the 
County Assessor of Liberty County, ask- 
ing him about the character of the land 
and its assessed value. Of course no one 
can tell you about the possibilities of 
tinding oil anywhere. That feature is 
principally speculation and guess-work. 


How Long is a String? 


Q. Would you please be so kind as to 
let me know what is the land selling at 
situated about five miles east of Artois, 
California? And also 
would like if you could give me the 
address of some good real estate dealer in 
Willows, California—J. E. P., Tacoma, 


Vir 
‘VY ASH. 
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STORING 
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RE PROOESTORAGE 


Gad safe depos 


urniture, household good 
3x? automobiles 


Like the safe deposit vault in a bank protects your 
valuable papers from the ravages of fire, from theft 
and irretrievable loss, BEKINS mammoth fireproof 
storage affords protection for your furniture, household 


goods and automobiles. 
Travelers and local residents ‘ 
is alike, appreciate the many ac- a 
/ MOVING a commodations of our storage / 
{ SHIPPING \ service. 
= 7% Experienced Packers and Movers | 
4 — | 
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LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 

T OAKLAND | 
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One of our larae fire-proof warehouses 


A filiations in all Principal Cities 
of the United States 












Bekins Vank StorageC 
FRESMO 


No Rubber 


but 


More Stretch 


WNeNeg 


EXCELLO 
SUSPENDERS 


—and a Year’s 
Wear Guaranteed 


Ask Your Dealer 
If he hasn’t them, send y 






direct, giving dealer’s name. a 
Accept no substitute. Ask for Nu-Way 
Look for guarantee label and Garters and 
name on buckles. Hose Supporters 


Nu-Way Strech Suspender Co., Mfrs., Adrian, Mich, 











A beautiful and comfor- 
table nursery aid. Made in 
Baby Pink, Baby Biue, or 
Snow White washable duck. 
Frame is blue enameled steel. 

Head rest can be folded 


flat on frame of seat. 


Dealers, or By Mail, $2.50 
Send For Catalog showing 
complete line of Rock-a-Bye 
Nursery Specialties 
PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
2703 N. Leffingwell Avenue, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 









FRECKLES 


Don’t Hide Them With a 
F Veil; Remove Them With 
VA ” Othine—Double Strength 


‘ There’s no longer the slightest need of 
vA feeling ashamed of your freckles, as 
Othine — double strength—is guaranteed to 

remove these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength 
—from any druggist and ap ply a little of it night 
wo and morning and you should soon see that even 
i the worst freckles have begun to disappear, while the 

lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is seldom that 
more than an ounce is needed to completely clear the skin 
and gain a beautiful clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, as this is 
sold under guarantee of money back if it fails to remove 
freckles. 




















Your Only Chance Today is 
in Being a Skilled Man 


Learn Electricity — Electricity Needs 
You. We will train you at home—all 
facts no theories. Electrical experts earn 
$15 to $40 per day— What is your future? 
Age or lack of experience no draw back. 
Write for free book containing first 
lesson Today—NOW. It is your one big 
opportunity—Most reasonable course 
of training on the market today. 


H & M ELECTRICAL WORKS 
512 Eighth St., Lock Box 160, Dept. Q, Sioux City, Ia. 
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()RANGE EMPIRE 
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and 12 Cities 


FIFTY MILES Sins oranse 


OF ORANG 


Sis g ) 


| Riverside. Redlands 


ho¥- 60 Ue alas eats me Gsate) 


Sherman Indian School 


Magnol ia Avenue 


Smiley sae hts 
& a 


Leaves daily from 
Main Street Station 
Los Angeles 


Ss 


: Kingdom 


Guide - Lecturer 
Reeervca Scats 
Secure folder from Agent 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC KAILWAY 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 





Make Your Home in Los Gatos—‘‘In the 
Valley of the Sun."’ Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated 
with an ideal climate. Property at reasonable 
prices. Address Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos 
California. 


**Water is Wealth’’ in Stanislaus County 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S, Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 


PATENTS 


Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Record of Invention Blank. Send model or sketch 
and description for free opinion of its patentable 
nature. ighest References. Prompt Attention. 
Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 751 
Ninth, Washington, D. ©. 





Patents. Send for free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and 
opinion. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 
624 F St., Washington, D. C. 


SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 


Stories, Poems, Plays, ete., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 


CONVALESCENT HOME 
Convalescent Home, facing Ashland’s fa- 
mous Park where flow Lithia, Soda and Sulphur 
waters—Diet treatment. Write Mrs. W. M. Barber, 
Ashland, Ore. 


Fine buildings, 
ob 


FOR SALE 





For Sale California Stock Ranch—1535 acres 
90 miles east of San Francisco; 150 acres river 
bottom; 100 acres alfalfa; 12 acres walnuts; balance 
hills. Reservoir on ranch, plenty of free water. 
including manager's house and 
beautiful owner's home. Best stock ranch in Cali- 
fornia; can be purchased on terms. Dan N. Gilmore, 
Hotel Stockton, Stockton, California. 


Violtns—Deep, Mellow, Soulful—on easy 
credit terms. High grade, wonderful instruments 





of my own make. Development of many years’ 
expertness. Write for book. Gustav R. Henning. 
2424 Gaylord St., Denver, Colo. 
HELP WANTED 
Hotels—40,000 Opportunities in Hotels; 
nation-wide demand for rina men an 


women; past experience unnecessary; we train you 
by mail and put you in touch with big ‘opportunities 
Big pay, fine living, interesting — uick = 
vancement; permanent. Write “eres Book 
“Your Big Opportunity.” 

School, Room 3626, Westarton Be. = 








Be a Rallway Traffic Inspector! $110 to $250 
monthly, expenses paid after 3 months’ spare-time 
study. Splendid opportunities. _ Position guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Write for Free Booklet 
G-70 Stand. Business Training Inst., — N.Y. 


Electricity taught by experts: Earn while 
electrical book and proof lessons 


you learn at home; 
free; your success guaranteed, position secured. 
Write Chief Engineer, 2146 Lawrence Av., Dept, 


1294, Chicago 


A.-Your question about the land five 
miles east of Artois is too indefinite. We 


would suggest that you get in touch with 
the County Farm Advisor, Willows, give 
him a detailed legal description of the land 
and ask him what character the soil is and 
any other questions you may want to put 
to him. 

Generally speaking, the land in the par- 
ticular district you mention is a stiff clay, 
very hard to handle and valuable chiefly 
for the production of rice. Some years 
ago it could be had for $12 an acre but 
during the rice boom it went up to $150 
and must now be round $100 an acre. 


Why Almond Groves Went Down 


Q. Taking advantage of your Service 
Department, I would like to ask for infor- 
mation regarding an almond ranch of ten 
acres in Paso Robles. The trees are two 
si old. Since we bought it my hus- 

and died. Any particulars that would 
be in any way a benefit to me would be 
appreciated. I would like to know if | 
would have a chance to sell and about 
what price it would bring. I know but 
very little about it but would like to get 
what money was put into it—Mrs. C. B. 
H., Cuicaco, ILt. 

A. It is doubtful whether it would be 
possible at the present time to dispose of 
the property you mention without a loss, 
but during the war period and for a year 
thereafter while importations of Spanish 
almonds were reduced to a minimum, the 
price of and the demand for the California 
product made almond orchards extremely 
profitable and raised the price of such 
orchards to very high levels. During the 
same period you will remember that the 
stocks of thousands of enterprises bene- 
fited by war conditions reached extremely 
high levels. As soon as the importation 
of Spanish almonds was resumed, the 
price dropped so disastrously that a part 
of the California almond output was 
unsalable for almost two years. 

Under these conditions we believe it 
would be better for you to hold on if pos- 
sible until the situation is clarified, until 
Congress has enacted a permanent tariff 
bill and the fate of the almond industry 
in California can be judged with some 
degree of certainty. 


A Farm for a Teacher 


Q. I ama public school teacher with 
a Life Elementary Certificate in Cali- 
fornia. My age is 39 years, with 16 years 
experience as a teacher, Normal graduate. 
I am now teaching in this city and have 
been here for a number of years. Have 
been principal of grammar grades in 
different cities of southern California. | 
have a large family and wish to get back 
to the farm where living expenses are 
cheaper. I am especially good at teach- 
ing Agriculture and have also had some 
practical experience at trying out my 
theories of teaching. My health is excel- 
lent and I can do any kind of farm work. 

Isn’t there some rural community that 
wants a good teacher for next year who 
can teach their school until he can get a 
start at farming or who can have a little 
farm along with his teaching? I am not 
tired of teaching, but I am tired of paying 
all my salary to the grocery and landlord. 
I prefer some place near the coast where 
the climate is mild (any part of the 
Pacific Coast) where there is water for 
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iirigation or preferably where it rains 
enough so that crops will grow: I am 
especially proficient in dairying and would 
like to get to a place where I can see the 
grass grow again and raise a few good 
cows and have some way of feeding them. 

My record will bear the closest investi- 
gation and I have the very best of refer- 
ences. I will take a one-room country 


school if need be,-and know how to teach | 


it and make it worth while for all con- | 


cerned. 
Please write me, any of you districts 
who desire a teacher who wants to get 


back to the soil and who will be satisfied to | 


stay there—E. N.C., San Dreco, Catir. 


A. County school districts wanting a 
first-class teacher please write to FE. N. C., 
care Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 


San Francisco, Calif. Letters will be for- | 


warded to our correspondent. 


A Home in the Wilderness 


Q. I am an old man nearly 66 years 
old and have a 20-acre placer claim here. 
It is an old claim, has been homesteaded 
once and I am going to file on it again this 
summer and prove up in the fall. I have 
apples, peaches, plums, grapes and straw- 
berries and blackberries, and as fine a 
garden as can be raised anywhere. Have 
about 2% acresin hay. It isin the moun- 
tains here on New River, 18 miles from 
the wagon road, 2 miles from the store and 
post office, but the mail comes within one- 
fourth mile of my cabin. Neighbors are 
scarce; the nearest neighbor to the north 
is two miles and the other one five miles 
south. The river runs across one corner 
and round one side of the place, but there 
are about 60 acres of brush and scrub oaks 
adjoining my land that can be home- 
steaded and will make a fine stock pasture 
when cleared. Part of it is quite rocky, 
but will produce lots of grass. 


Now here are my terms: To the right | 


party I will deed one-half interest in what 
I have got, but I aim to have a home here 
with them as long as I live and when I die 
they get what I have. I have no wife or 
children. I will help them clear the 
ground and what money I earn over and 
above my clothes and tobacco I will put 
in the place with them and will stand my 
part of overhead expenses. There is 
plenty of work here in the neighborhood 
and the man that comes here can get all 
the work he wants to do in the summer 
time. There is grand trout fishing when 
in season and you don’t have to go far to 
get a buck when in season. No idlers or 


cranks need apply—none but good honest | 
workers, for 1 work hard myself and will | 
not tolerate idlers. I have a cabin with | 
two rooms, one 14 x 14, the other 12 x 14, | 
and an old log house that can be fixed up | 


very handy. Plenty of wood and water. 


But the place is not for sale at any price | 


for I could have sold long ago. I have 
worked too hard for the last four years to 
make it a home to want to sell out.— 


R. A. B., Denny, Catir. 


A. The tiny settlement of Denny lies 
in the mountains of northern California, 
probably sixty miles from the nearest 
railroad. This should be borne in mind 
by any one wishing to correspond with 
the owner about this offer. Stamped 
lerters addressed to him in care Sunset 
Magazine Service Bureau, San Francisco, 


Calif., will be forwarded. 
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California offers you 
the greatest opportunity in America 


We offer you the greatest 
opportunity in California 


10,000 acres of the best 
irrigated land in the San 
Joaquin Valley, already 
in alfalfa, at from $200.00 
to $300.00 per acre. Water 
costs $1.75 per acre per year. 
Easy terms. 


Irrigated grape land in 
proven territory at $200.00 
per acre. The land is in the 
San Joaquin Valley and 
adjoins the largest Thomp- 
son Seedless Vineyard in the World. 





We have been selling California Jands for twenty-five 
years and refer you to any San Francisco Bank. 


Write for descriptive folder 


LYON & HOAG 


660 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 




















A5 banking, offices 
33 Calitornia cities 







You will derive greater pleasure and 
comfort from your trip through 
nature’s picture gallery—California— 
if all your financial arrangements are 
handled by one bank. 


Wherever you go in California there is 
always a Bank of Italy close at hand. 
With 45 banking offices in 33 of the 
state’s principal cities, the service of this 
institution is admirably suited to the 
requirements of visitors and tourists. 


= Bank of Italy 
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Capital and Surplus Savings ~Commercial ~Trust 
$12,500,000.00 Head Office — San Francisco 
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Columbia Siw 


How Thick is the 
Crank Case? 


You know car prices but do you know 
real car values? In this year of slashing 
price cuts how can the average buyer 
tell how much scrimping and shaving 
on materials and quality in the hidden 
parts has been done—how much fine 
machining—good materials and 
strength thruout the car has been sacri- 
ficed to bring costs and prices down? 


Choose the car whose actual value you 
can measure accurately. 


Choose the car with specialized standard 
units of known value and you can be 
sure that the quality is right, regardless 
of the price you pay. 

Buy a Columbia Six and you know it is 
the same good, dependable, long-lived 
Columbia it has always been—the same 
Continental Motor, the same Timken 
Axles, the same Borg and Beck Clutch. 
You know every part of the Columbia 
Six is good, so you have an accurate 
measure of Columbia value. 


THE COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. A. 





























